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O  N 

BEAUTY. 

IT  was  on  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  Mornings 
in  the  lad  Summer,    that  Crito  dole  from 
the  Noife  and  Buftle  of  the  Town,  to  en- 
joy an  agreeable  Day,  or  Two,  with   his  Friend 
Timanthes  in  the  Country.     Timanthes  re- 
ceived him  with  all  that  Joy  and  Pleafure,    which 
is  ufual  between  Friends,    who  love  one  another 
entirely  ;  and  who  have  not  met  for  a  confiderable 
Time.     He   fhewed  him  his   new   Grove,    and 
Gardens  ;    and,    as  they  were  walking  in  the  lat- 
ter,   "  Since  the  Weather  begins  to  be  fo  warm 
(fays  he,)  if  you  like  it,    we  will  dine  under  that 
open  Tent.     The  Air  there  will  be  refrefhing  to 
you  ;  arid  will  bring  us  the  Smell  of   the  Orange 
and  Lemon-Trees  which   furround  it,    without 
breaking  that  View  of    the  Country,    of   which 
you  ufed  to  be  fo  fond.      When  I   placed   them 
there,  I  had  you  in  my  Thoughts  ;  and  imagined 
it  might  be  a  favourite  Seat  of  yours,    whenever 
you  came  hither ;    which  I   wifh  your  Affairs 
A3  7  3^S>     would 
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would  fuffer  to  be  mucH  oftener."  Indeed  the 
Spot  was  fo  well  chofen,  that  it  made  not  only 
their  Dinner,  but  even  their  Converfation  toge- 
ther after  it,  the  more  agreeable ;  and  as  they 
were  ftill  fitting  and  enjoying  themfelves  there, 
for  fome  Time  into  the  Afternoon ;  a  Servant 
came  to  let  Timanthes  know,  that  Milesius 
was  jufl  alighted  ;  and  was  coming  toward  them. 
"  Though  in  general  I  mould  not  have  chofen  to 
be  interrupted  To-day  (fays  Timanthes,)  I  am 
not  forry  for  Milesius's  Vifit  at  prefent ;  be- 
caufe  his  Gaiety  may  (erve  a  little  to  divert  you." 
"  And  I,  fays  Crito,  love  every  thing  that  you 
love ;  and  fhall  therefore  go  with  Pleafure  with 
you  to  meet  him."  Mtlesius  came  up  to  them 
with  his  ufual  Vivacity  in  his  Face,  and  Behaviour; 
and,  after  a  fhort  Compliment,  or  Two,  they  all 
fat  down  together  again  under  the  Tent. 

They  foon  fell  into  a  Converfation,  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  fo  folid,  was  at  leaft  more 
lively  and  joyous  than  their  former.  Timan- 
thes could  not  help  obferving  upon  it.  "  You 
(fays  he)  Milesius  give  Life  to  the  Company 
wherever  you  come ;  but  I  am  particularly  glad 
of  your  coming  hither  To-day,  becaufe  my  Friend 
Crito,  on  his  Arrival  this  Morning,  feemed  to 
have  the  Remains  of  fomething  of  a  Melancholy 
on  his  Face ;  but,  fince  your  joining  us,  the 
Cloud  has  been  gradually  clearing  up,  and  feems 
now  quite  driven  away.  I  would  not  then  take 
any  Notice  of  it  to  him,  for  fear  of  opprefling  the 
Mind  of  my   Friend  whilfl  too  much  affli&ed  ; 

but 
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but  as  it  now  appears  to  have  been  only  a  pafTing 
Cloud,  I  could  wifh  to  afk  the  Caufe  of  it ;  that 
I  might  endeavour  to  alleviate  his  Concern,  if  in 
my  Power ;  and  if  not,  that  at  leaf!  I  might  fharc 
it  with  him."  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
(replied  Crito,  with  a  Caft  of  the  fame  Concern 
returning  on  his.  Face,)  for  your  Tendernefs  for 
me,  on  this,  and  all  other  Oecafions :  But  if  you 
obferved  any  thing  of  Sorrow  about  me  on  my 
Firft  coming  in,  I  can  aflure  you,  that  it  was  not 
for  any  Misfortune  that  has  happened  to  myfelf ; 
nor  any  new  Misfortune  to  any  of  our  Friends  : 
Whatever  you  faw  in  me  of  that  kind,  muft 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  Vifit  I  made  this 
Morning.  You  both  know  the  Beauty  and  Me- 
rits of  Mrs.  B  *  *  *,  as  well  as  what  a  Brute  of 
a  Hufband  fhe  has  the  Misfortune  to  be  married 
to.  I  juft  called  there,  before  I  fet  out ;  and,  on 
the  Servant's  telling  me,  that  his  lady  had  been 
up  fome  time,  and  was  fitting  in  the  Room  next 
the  Garden  ;  as  my  near  Relation  to  her  gave  me 
the  Liberty  of  going  on  without  fending  in  my 
Name,  I  walked  toward  the  Room ;  and  found 
the  Door  only  juft  open  enough  to  let  me  fee  her 
leaning  on  a  Couch,  with  her  Head  refted  negli- 
gently on  one  Hand,  whilft,  with  the  other,  fhe 
was  wiping  away  a  Tear,  that  ftole  filently  down 
her  Cheek.  The  Diftrefs  in  her  Countenance, 
and  the  little  Confufion  that  appeared  about  her 
Eyes,  on  her  firft  difcovering  me  (juft  as  f  was 
doubting  whether  I  fhould  retire  or  notj)  added  (o 
much  to  the  other  Beauties  of  her  Face,  that  I 
A  4  think 
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think  I  never  faw  her  look  fo  charming  in  my 
Life.  "  Stay,  Sir  (fays  ihe ;)  for  you,  I  am 
fare,  can  excufe  this  little  Overflow  of  Weak-. 
nefs  in  me. — My  poor,-  dear,  Jackey  /—If  Hea- 
ven had  fpared  him  to  me,  he  would  this  very 
Day  have  been  Seven  Years  old.  What  a  pretty 
little  Companion  mould  I  have  had  in  him,  to 
have  diverted  me  in  fome  of  the  many  Hours 
that  I  now  pafs  alone  !"  I  diflembled  my  being 
bat  too  well  acquainted  with  the  real  Occafion  of 
her  Sorrows;  joined  with  her  in  lamenting  the 
Lofs  me  had  mentioned  ;  and,  as  foon  as  I  could, 
led  the  Co'riverfation  into  another  Channel ;  and 
faid  every  thing  I  could  think  of,  to  divert  her 
Mind  from  the  Object  that  I  knew  affli&ed  her. 
By  Degrees,  ihe  recovered  her  ufual  Behaviour ; 
but,  through  all  the  Calmnefs  and  Pleafingnefs  of 
it,  there  was  flill  a  Cloud  hanging  about  her 
Eyes,  which  betrayed  Part  of  the  Uneafinefs  that 
fhe  daily  fuffers  under  in  her  Heart.  Good  Hea- 
ven! how  is  it  poffible  that  any  human  Creature 
fhould'  treat  fo  much  Goodneis,  and  fo  many 
Charms,  with  fo  much  Barbarity  of  Behaviour  !'*' 
— We  all  know  the  Vilenefs  of  the  Man,  cried 
Milesius*  as  well  as  the  Beauty  and  good  Quali- 
ties of  his  Lady ;  but,  pray,  how  come  you  to 
think,  that  her  Bufferings  mould  add  to  her 
Charms?  or  tKat  a  Diftrefs,  like  her.'s,  could 
ever  be  pleafing  to  the  Eye  ?  Some  People,  have 
got  fuch  flrange,  unintelligible  Notions  of  Beau- 
ty l" —  «  Was  I  to  let  you  into  all  my  Thought^ 
about  Beauty,    replied  Crito,   what  I  happened; 

to 
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to  mention  jufl:  now  would,  perhaps,  appear  far 
from  being  unintelligible  to  you.  To  own  the 
Truth,  I  have  thought  on  this  Subject  (which  is 
ufually  rather  viewed  with  too  much  Pieafure, 
than  confidered  with  any  thing  of  Judgment) 
more  gravely  at  leaft,  I  dare  fay,  than  ever  you 
have  :  And  if  you  were  to  provoke  me  a  little  far- 
ther, I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  not  lay  down 
to  you  a  fort  of  Scheme  on  it ;  which  might  go 
a  good  Way  not  only  toward  clearing  up  this,  but 
mofl  of  the  other  Difficulties  that  fo  often  occur 
in  talking  of  it." — I  fhould  as  foon  think  of  dif- 
fering a  Rainbow,  fays  Milesius,  as  of  form- 
ing grave  and  punctual  Notions  of  Beauty.  Who, 
for  Heaven's  Sake,  can  reduce  to  Rules,  what  is 
io  quick,  and  fo  variable,  as  to  be  fhifting  its  Ap- 
pearances every  Moment,  on  the  moft  delightful 
Faces  ?" —  "  And  why  are  thofe  Faces  the  moil 
delightful,  in  which  that  happens  ?"  faysCRiTO. 
• — Nay,  that  is  one  of  the  very  things  I  could 
leafl  pretend  to  account  for,  replied  Milesius. 
I  am  fatisfied  with  feeing  that  they  are  fo;  'tis  a 
SubjecT:  that  I  never  yet  had  a  fingle  Defire  to  rea- 
fon  upon  ;  and  I  can  very  willingly  leave  it  to  you, 
to  be  a  Philofopher  in  Love. — But  ferioufly,  in- 
tcrpofedTiMANTHES,  turning  toward  Crito,  if 
ycu  have  ever  found  Leifure  and  Calmnefs  enough, 
to  think  Readily  on  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  engaging 
a  Subject ;  why  fhould  not  you  oblige  us  with  the 
Refult  of  your  Thoughts  upon  it  ?  Let  me  beg  it 
of  you,  as  a  Favour  to  both  of  us ;  for  I  am  fure 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  both  :  And  if  you  refufe 
me,  lam  refoived  to  join  with  Milesius  in  be- 
A  5  lieving, 
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lieving,  that  it  is  incapable  of  having  any  thing 
faid  fyftematically,  or  even  regularly,  about  it."— 
"  You  know,  fays  Critg,  how  little  I  love  to 
have  all  the  Talk  to  myfelf;  and  what  you  pro- 
pofe  may  take  me  up  an  Hour,  or  Two  :  But  if  I 
mufl  launch  out  into  fo  wide  a  Subject,  it  will  be 
very  necefTary,  that  I  mould  begin  with  telling 
you  what  I  chiefly  propofe  to  confider,.  and  what 
not, 

EVERY  Objea  that  is  pleafing  to  the  Eye, 
when  looked  upon,  or  delightful  to  the^ 
Mind,  on  Recollection,  may  be  called  beautiful ; 
fo  that  Beauty,  in  general,  may  ftretch  as  wide  as 
the  vifible  Creation,  or  even  as  far  as  the  Imagina- 
tion can  go ;  which  is  a  fort  of  new  or  fecondary 
Creation.  Thus  we  fpeak  not  only  of  the  Beau- 
ties of  an  engaging  Profped,  of  the  riling  or  fet- 
ting  Sun,  or  of  a  fine  ftarry  Heaven ;  but  of 
thofe  of  a  Picture,  Statue,  or  Building ;  and  even 
of  the  Actions,  Characters,  or  Thoughts  of 
Men.  In  the  greater  Part  of  thefe,  there  may  be 
almoft  as  many  falfe  Beauties,  as  there  are  real ; 
according  to  the  different  Taft.es  of  Nations,  and 
Men  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  was  to  confider  Beauty 
in  its  fulled  Extent,  it  could  not  be  done  without 
the  greatefl  Confufion.  I  mall  therefore  confine 
my  Subject  to  vifible-  Beauty ;  and  of  that,  to 
fuch  only  as  may  be  called  perfonal,  or  human 
Beauty ;  and  that  again,  to  fuch  as  is  natural  or 
real,  and  not  fuch  as  is  only  national  or  cuftomary  ; 
for  I  would  not  have  you  imagine,    that  I  would 

have 
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have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  beautiful  thick  Lips 
of  the  good  People  of  Bantam,  or  the  exceflive 
fmall  Feet  of  the  Ladies  of  Quality  in  China. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  every  Thing  belonging 
to  Beauty  (by  which  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  at 
every  Turn,  that  I  mean  real  perfonal  Beauty,) 
would  fall  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  Four 
Heads ;  Color,  Form,  Expreflion,  and  Grace. 
The  Two  former  of  which  I  mall  look  upon  as 
the  Body,  and  the  Two  latter  as  the  Soul,  of 
Beauty. 

THO'  Color  be  the  loweft  of  all  the  confti- 
tuent  Parts  of  Beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  mofl 
ftriking,  and  the  moft  obferved.  For  which 
there  is  a  very  obvious  Reafon  to  be  given  ;  that 
"  every  Body  can  fee,  and  very  few  can  judge  ;" 
the  Beauties  of  Color  requiring  much  lefs  of 
Judgment,  than  either  of  the  other  Three.  I 
mail  therefore  have  much  lefs  to  fay  of  it,  than 
of  each  of  the  others ;  and  mall  only  give  you 
Two  or  Three  Obfervations,   relating  to  it. 

As  to  the  Color  of  the  Body  in  general,  the 
moft  beautiful  perhaps  that  ever  was  imagined, 
was  that  which  Apelles  expreiTed  in  his  famous 
Venus  \  and  which,  though  the  Picture  itfelf  be 
loft,  Cicero  has,  in  fome  Degree  preferved  to  us, 
in  his  [a]  excellent  Defcription  of   it.      It  was 

(as 

[a]  Illud  video  pugnare  te,  fpecies  ut  qusedam  fit 
Deorum  ;  quse  nihil  concerti  habeat,  nihil  folidi,  nihil 
exprefli,  nihil  eminentis:  fitque  pura,  levis,  perlucida. 
Dicemus  ergo  idem,  quod  in  Venere  Coa  ;  corpus  non 
eft>  fed  ilmiJe  corpori :  nee  U!e  fufus  et  candore  mixtu* 

rubor 
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(as  we  learn  from  him)  a  fine  Red,  beautifully  in- 
termixed and  incorporated  with  White ;  and  dif- 
fufed,  in  its  due  Proportions,  through  each  Part 
of  the  Body.  Such  are  the  Defcriptions  of  a 
mofl  beautiful  Skin,  in  [b~]  feveral  of  the  Roman 
Poets ;  and  fuch  often  is  the  Coloring  of  Titian* 
and  particularly,  in  his  deeping  Fenus,  or  what- 
ever other  Beauty  that  charming  Piece  was  meant 
to  reprefent. 

The  Reafon  why  thefe  Colors  pleafe  fo  much 
is  not  only  their  natural  Livelinefs,  nor  the  much 
greater  Charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  pro- 
perly blended  together,  but  is  alfo  owing  in  fome 
Degree  to  the  Idea  they  carry  with  them  of  good 
Health  [c] ;    without  which,    all   Beauty  grows 

rubor  fanguis  eft,  fed  quaedam  fanguinis  {imilitudo.  Ci- 
cero de  Naturd  Deor.  lib.  i. 

[h~\  Thus  Virgil,  in  the  Blufli  of  his  Lavinia} 
Accepit  vocem  lacrymis  Lavinia,  matris, 
Flagrantes  perfufa  genas  ;  cui  plurimus  ignem 
Subjecit  rubor,  &  calefacla  per  ora  cucurrit: 
Indum  fanguineo  veluti  violaverit  oftro 
Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubent  ubi  lilia  multa 
Alba  rofa  •  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores.    Mn.  xii.  69. 
Q<vid,  in  his  Narciffus  ; 

Jmpubefque  genas,'  et  eburnea  colla,  decufque 
Oris;  &  in  niveo  milium  candore  ruborem.    Met.  ill. 
And  Tibullus,  in  his  Apollo  >,  [423. 

Candor  erat,  qualem  prsefert  Latonia  luna ; 

Et  color  in  niveo  corpore  purpureus. 
Ut  juveni  primum  virgo  deducta  marito 

Inficitur  teneras  ore  rubente  genas  j 
Ut  quum  contexunt  amaranthis  alba  puella; 

Lilia  j  &  autumno  Candida  mala  rubent.        Lib.  ii. 

[El.  3.  11. 
[r]  Venuftas  et  pulchritudo  corporis  fecerni  non  poteft 
a.  yaletudine.     Cicero  de  Officiist   lib.  i.  §  95. 

languid 
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languid  and  lefs  engaging  ;  and  with  which  it  al- 
ways recovers  an  additional  Life  and  Luftre. 

As  to  the  Color  of  the  Face  in  particular,  a 
great  deal  of  its  Beauty  is  owing  (befide  the  Caufes 
I  have  already  mentioned)  to  Variety;  that  being 
defigned  by  Nature  for  the  greater!  Concourfe  of  . 
different  Colors,  of  any  Part  in  the  human  Body. 
Colors  pleafe  by  Oppofition  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Face 
that  they  are  the  moil  diverfified,  and  the  mod 
oppofed. 

You  would  laugh  out  perhaps,  if  I  was  to  tell 
you,  that  the  fame  Thing,  which  makes  a  fine 
Evening,  makes  a  fine  Face  (I  mean  as  to  the  par- 
ticular Part  of  Beauty  I  am  now  fpeaking  of;)  and 
yet  this,  I  believe,  is  very  true. 

The  Beauty  of  an  Evening  Sky,  about  the  Set- 
ting of  the  Sun,  is  owing  to  the  Variety  of  Co- 
lors that  are  fcattered  along  the  Face  of  the  Hea- 
vens. It  is  the  fine  red  Clouds,  intermixed  with 
white,  and  fometimes  darker  ones,  with  the  azure 
Bottom  appearing  here  and  there  between  them, 
which  make  all  that  beautiful  Compofition,  that 
delights  the  Eye  fo  much,  and  gives  fuch  a  ferene 
Pleafure  to  the  Heart.  In  the  fame  Manner,  if 
you  confider  fome  beautiful  Faces,  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  much  the  fame  Variety  of  Co- 
lors, which  gives  them  that  pleafing  Look ; 
which  is  fo  apt  to  attract  the  Eye,  and  but  too  of- 
ten to  engage  the  Heart.  For  all  this  Sort  of 
Beauty  is  refolvable  into  a  proper  Variation  of 
Flefh  Color  and  Red,  with  the  clear  Bluenefs 
of  the  Veins,  pleafingly  intermixed  about   the 
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Temples  and  the  Going-off  of  the  Cheeks,  and 
fet  off  by  the  Shades  of  full  Eyebrows  ;  and  of 
the  Hair,  when  it  falls  in  a  proper  Manner  round 
the  Face. 

It' is  for  much  the  fame  Reafon,  that  the  befl 
Landfcape-painters  have  been  generally  obferved 
to  chufe  the  autumnal  Part  of  the  Year  for  their 
Pieces,  rather  than  the  Spring.  They  prefer 
the  Variety  of  Shades  and  Colors,  though  in  their 
Decline,  to  all  their  Frefhnefs  and  Verdure  in 
their  Infancy ;  and  think  all  the  Charms  and  Live- 
linefs  even  of  the  Spring  more  than  compenfated 
by  the  Choice,  Oppofition,  and  Richnefs  af  Co- 
lors, that  appear  almoft  on  every  Tree  in  the 
Autumn. 

Though  one's  Judgment  is  fo  apt  to  be  guided 
by  fome  particular  Attachments  (and  that  more 
perhaps  in  this  Part  of  Beauty  than  any  other,) 
yet  I  am  a  good  deal  perfuaded,  that  a  complete 
brown  Beauty  is  really  preferable  to  a  perfect  fair 
one ;  the  bright  Brown  giving  a  Luftre  to  all  the 
other  Colors,  a  Vivacity  to  the  Eyes,  and  a  Rich- 
nefs to  the  whole  Look,  which  one  feeks  in  vain 
in  the  whiteft  and  moll  tranfparent  Skins.  Ra~ 
phaePs  mofl  charming  Madonna  is  a  brunette 
Beauty ;  and  his  earlier  Madonna's  (thofe  I  mean 
of  his  middle  Stile)  are  generally  of  a  lighter  and 
lefs  pleafmg  Complexion.  All  the  bed  Artifts  in 
the  nobleft  Age  of  Painting,  about  Leo  the  Tenth's 
Time,  ufed  this  deeper  and  richer  Kind  of  color- 
ing ;  and  I  fear  one  might  add,  that  the  glaring 
Lights  introduced  by  Guido,   went  a  great  Way 

toward 
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toward  the  Declenfion  of  that  Art ;  as  the  en- 
feebling of  the  Colors  by  Carlo  Marat  (or,  if  you 
pleafe,  by  his  Followers)  hath  fince  almoft  com- 
pleted the  Fall  of  it  in  Italy. 

I  have  but  one  Thing  more  to  mention,  before 
I  quit  this  Head  ;  that  I  mould  chufe  to  compre- 
hend fome  Things  under  this  Article  of  Color, 
which  are  not  perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that 
Name.  As  that  appearing  Softnefs  or  Silkinefs  of 
fome  Skins,  that  [d]  Magdalen-look  in  fome  fine 
Faces,  after  weeping ;  that  Brightnefs,  as  well  as 
Tint,  of  the  Hair;  that  Luflre  of  Health,  that 
fhines  forth  upon  the  Features ;  that  Luminouf- 
nefs  that  appears  in  fome  Eyes,  and  that  fluid  Fire, 
or  Giiflening,  in  others :  Some  of  which  are  of  a 
Nature  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common  Beauties 
of  Color,  that  they  make  it  doubtful  whether 
they  mould  not  have  been  ranked  under  a  higher 
Oafs ;  and  referved  for  the  Expreflion  of  the 
Paflions  \  but  I  would  willingly  give  every  Thing 
it's  Due,  and  therefore  mention  them  here;  be- 
caufe  I  think  even  the  moft  doubtful  of  them  be- 
long partly  to  this  Head,  as  well  as  partly  to  the 
other. 

FORM 

[d]  The  Look  here  meant  is  moft  frequently  expreft 
by  the  beft  Painters  in  their  Magdalens  ;  in  which,  if 
there  were  no  Tears  on  the  Face,  you  would  fee,  by 
the  humid  Rednefs  of  the  Skin,  that  fhe  had  been  weep- 
ing extremely.  There  is  a  very  ftrong  Inflance  of  this 
in  a  Magdalen  by  Le  Brun,  in  one  of  the  Churches  at 
Parte  ;  and  feveral  by  Titian,  in  Italy  ;  the  very  beft  of 
which  is  at  the  Barberigo  Palace  at  Venice :  In  fpeaking 
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FORM  takes  in  the  Turn  of  each  Part,  as 
well  as  the  Symmetry  of  the  whole  Body,  even 
to  the  Turn  of  an  Eyebrow,  or  the  Falling  of  the 
Hair.  I  fhould  think  too,  that  the  Attitude, 
while  fixt,  ought  to  be  reckoned  under  this  Arti- 
cle :  By  which  I  do  not  only  mean  the  Poflure  of 
thePerfon,  but  the  Pofition  of  each  Part;  as  the 
Turning  of  the  Neck,  the  extending  of  the  Hand, 
the  Placing  of  a  Foot;  and  fo  on  to  the  mod 
minute  Particulars. 

The  general  Caufe  of  Beauty  in  the  Form  or 
Shape  in  both  Sexes  is  a  Proportion,  or  an  Union 
and  Harmony  [<?],  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

The  diftkguilhing  Character  of  Beauty  in  the 
Female  Form,  is  Delicacy  and  Softnefs ;  and  in 
the  Male,  ekher  apparent  Strength,  or  Agility. 

The  fined  Exemplars  that  can  be  feen  for  the 
former,  is  the  Venus  of  Medici ;  and  for  the  Two 
latter,  the  Hercules  Farnefe  and  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. 

There  is  one  Thing  indeed  in  the  laft  of  thefe 
Figures,  which  exceeds  the  Bounds  of  our  pre- 
fent  Enquiry ;  what  I  have  heard  an  Italian  Artill 
call  //  fovra  umano  ;    and  what  we  may  call  the 

of  which,  Rofalba  hardly  went  too  far,  when  (he  faid, 
"  It  wept  all  over ;"  or  (in  the  very  Words  ihe  ufed,) 
4<  Elle  pjeure  jufqu'  aux  bouts  de  doigts." 

[e]  Pulchritudo  corporis  apta  compofitione  membro- 
rum  movet  oculos ;  &  deleclat  hoc  ipfo,  quod  inter  fe 
omnes  partes  quodarn  lepore  confentiunt.  Cicero  de 
Off.  Kb.  I  J  91. 

Tranfcendsnt, 
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Tranfcendent,  or  Celeftial  [/].  'Tis  fomething 
diflin6t  from  all  human  Beauty,  and  of  a  Nature 
greatly  fuperior  to  it ;  fomething  that  feems  like 
an  Air  of  Divinity  :  Which  is  expreft,  or  at  lead 
is  to  be  traced  out,  in  but  very  few  Works  of 
the  Artifts  ;  and  of  which  fcarce  any  of  the 
Poets  have  caught  any  Ray  in  their  Defcriptions 
(or  perhaps  even  in  their  Imagination,)  except 
Horner  and  Virgil,  among  the  Antients  ;  and  our 
Shakefpear  and  Milton,  among  the  Moderns. 

The  Beauty  of  the  mere  human  Form  is  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  Color ;  and  it  may  be  partly 
for  this  Reafon,  that  when  one  is  obferving  the 
fineft  Works  of  the  Artifts  at  Rome  (where  there 
is  flill  the  nobler!  Colle&ion  of  any  in  the  World,) 
one  feels  the  Mind  more  (truck  and  more  charm- 

[/]  This  is  mentioned,  or  hinted  at,  by  feveral  of  the 
Roman  Writers: 

Humanam  fupra  formam. Ph<edrus>  lib.  iv.  f.  23. 

Forma  nil!  in  veras  non  cadit  ilia  Deas. 

Ovid.  Her.  Epijl.  xv iii.  6$. 
— -? — Hoc  sere,  Ceres  ;  hoc,  lucida  Gnoilis:' 
Iilo  Maia  tholo  ;  Venus  hoc,  non  improba,  faxo :  . 
Accipiunt  vultus  non  indignata  decoros 
Numina.— « — Statins,  lib.  v.  Sylv.  i.  235;. 

In  quiete -vifa  fpecies  viri  majoris  quam  pro 

humano  habitu,  auguftiorifque.     Li<yy,  lib.  viii.  §  6. 
Os  humerofque  Deo  timilis  ;  namque  ipfa  decoram 
Csefariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventse 
Purpureiim,  &  Isetos  oculis  afflarat  honores : 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus  y  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum,  Pariufve  lapis,  circumdatur  auro. 

Virg.  Mn.  i.  593. 

Magnae  mentis  Opus, 1 — 

— — -Currus,  et  equos,  faciefque  Deorum 
Afpicere. Juvenal.  Sat.  vii.  68. 
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ed  with  the  capital  Statues,  than  with  the  Pic- 
tures of  the  greateft  Matters. 

One  of  the  old  Roman  Poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a 
very  handfome  Man^  who  was  Candidate  for  the 
Prize  in  fome  of  the  public  Games,  fays,  that  he 
was  much  expected  and  much  admired  by  all  the 
Spectators,  at  his  firft  Appearance;  but  that, 
when  he  flung  off  his  Robes,  and  difcovered  the 
whole  Beauty  of  his  Shape  altogether,  it  was  fo 
fuperior,  that  it  quite  [g]  extinguifhed  the  Beau- 
ties they  had  before  fo  much  admired  in  his  Face. 

I  have  often  felt  much  the  fame  EfTed  in  view- 
ing the  Venus  of  Medici.  If  youobferve  the 
Face  only,  it  appears  extremely  beautiful ;  but 
if  you  confider  ail  the  other  Elegancies  of  her 
Make,  the  Beauty  of  her  Face  becomes  lefs 
flriking,  and  is  aimoft  loft  in  fuch  a  Multiplicity 
of  Charms. 

Whoever  would  learn  what  makes  the  Beauty 
of  each  Part  of  the  human  Body,  may  find  it  laid 
down,  pretty  much  at  large,  by  [b]  Felibien  ;   or 

may 

r^] Arcada  Partbenopamm 

Appellant,  denfique  cient  cava  muimura  Circl  j 
Tandem  expectatus  volucri  fuper  agmina  faltu 
Emicat ;  &  torto  chlamyden  diffibulat  auro : 
Effulfere  arms,  membrorumque  omnis  aperta  eft 
Laetitia  ;  infignefque  humeri,  nee  pettora  nudis 
Deteriora  genis :  latuitque  in  corpore  vultus. 

Statius  Theb.  vi.  573. 
[h]  In  his  Entretiensy  vol.  ii.  p.  14 — 45-      The  chief 
of  what  he  fays  there,  on   the  Beauty  of  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Female  Form  is  as  follows : 

That 
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may  ftudy  it  with  more  Pleafure  to  himfelf,  in 
the  fineft  Pictures  and  Statues  ;  and  I  am  forced 
to  have  Recourfe  to  them  fo  often,    becaufe  in 

Life 


That  the  Head  mould  be  well  rounded ;  and  look 
rather  inclining  to  fmall  than  large. 

The  Forehead  white,  fmooth,  and  open  (not  with 
the  Hair  growing  down  too  deep  upon  it ;)  neither  fiat 
nor  prominent,  but  like  the  Head,  well-rounded  ;  and 
rather  fmall  in  Proportion  than  large. 

The  Hatry  either  bright,  black,  or  brown;  not  thin, 
but  full  and  waving;  and  if  it  falls  in  moderate  Curls, 
the  better.  The  Black  is  particularly  ufeful  for  fetting 
off  the  Whitenefs  of  the  Neck  and  Skin. 

The  Eyes y  black,  chefnut,  or  blue ;  clear,  bright, 
and  lively;  and  rather  large  in  Proportion  than  fmall. 

The  Eyebrows,  well  divided,  rather  full  than  thin  ; 
femicircular,  and  broader  in  the  Middle  than  at  the 
Ends  ;  of  a  neat  Turn,  but  not  formal. 

The  Cheeks  mould  not  be  wide  ;  fhould  have  a  De- 
gree of  Plumpnefs  with  the  Red  and  White  finely  blend- 
ed together  ;  and  mould  look  firm  and  foft. 

The  Ear  mould  be  rather  fmall  than  large ;  well 
folded,  and  with  an  agreeable  Tinge  of  Red. 

The  Nofe  fhould  be  placed  fo  as  to  divide  the  Face 
into  Two  equal  Parts ;  mould  be  of  a  moderate  Size, 
ftrait,  and  Well  fquared ;  though  fometimes  a  little 
Rifing  in  the  Nofe,  which  is  but  juft  perceivable,  may 
give  a  very  graceful  Look  to  it. 

The  Mouth  mould  be  fnnll;  and  the  Lips  not  of  e- 
qual  Thicknefs  :  They  fhould  be  well  turned,  fmall  ra- 
ther than  grofs  ;  foft,  even  to  the  Eye  ;  and  with  a 
living  Red  in  them.  A  truly  pretty  Mouth  is-  like  a 
Rofe-bud  that  is  beginning  to  blow. 

The  Teeth  fhould  be  middle-  fized,  white,  well  rang- 
ed, and  even, 

The  Chin,  of  a  moderate  Size  ;  white,  foft,  "and 
agreeably  rounded. 

The  Neck  mould  be  white,  ftrait,  and  of  a  foft, 
eafy,  and  flexible  Make,  rather  long  than  fhort ;  lefs  a- 

bove, 
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Life  we  commonly  fee  but  a  fmall  Part  of  the 
human  Body ;  moil  of  it  being  either  difguifed, 
or  altered,  by  what  we  call  Drefs. 

I  was  acquainted,  for  fome  Years,  with  a  Lady 
who  has  as  pretty  a  made  Head  and  Neck  as  can 
be  conceived  ;    and  never  knew  any  Thing  o£  the 

Matter, 


bove,  and  encreafing  gently  toward  the  Shoulders : 
The  Whitenefs  and  Delicacy  of  its  Skin  fhould  be  con- 
tinued, or  rather  go  on  improving,  to  the  Bofbm. 

The  Skin  in  general  fhould  be  white,  properly  tinged 
with  Red ;  with  an  apparent  Scftnefs,  and  a  Look  of 
thriving  Health  in  it. 

The  Shoulders  fhould  be  white,  gently  fpread,  and 
with  a  much  fofter  Appearance  of  Strength,  than  in 
thofe  of  Men. 

The  Arm  fhould  be  white,  round,  firm,  andfoftj 
and  more  particularly  fo  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Hands. 

The  Hand  fhould  unite  infenfibly  with  the  Arm  5 
juft.  as  it  does  in  the  Statue  of  the  Venus  of  Medici. 
They  fhould  be  long,  and  delicate  ;  and  even  the  Joints 
and  nervous  Parts  of  them  fhould  be  without  either  any 
Hardnefs  or  Drynefs. 

The  Fingers  fhould  be  fine,  long,  round,  andfoft; 
fmall,  and  lefTening  towards  the  Tips  of  them :  And  the 
Nails  long,  rounded  at  the  Ends,  and  pellucid. 

The  Bofom  fhould  be  white,  and  charming;  and  the 
Breafts  equal  in  Roundnefs,  Whitenefs,  and  Firmnefs ; 
neither  too  much  elevated,  nor  too  much  depreffed  ; 
rifing  gently,  and  very  diftin&ly  feparated  $  in  one 
Word,  juft  like  thofe  of  the  Venus  of  Medici. 

The  Sides  fhould  be  long,  and  the  Hips  wider  than 
the  Shoulders ;  and  fhould  turn  off  as  they  do  in  the 
fame  Venus;  and  go  down  rounding,  and  leffening 
gradually  to  the  Knee. 

The  Knee  fhould  be  even,  and  well  rounded ;  the 
Legs  ftrait,  but  varied  by  a  proper  Rounding  of  the 
more  flefhy  Part  of  them  -,  and  the  Feet  finely  turned, 
white,  and  little. 
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Matfer,  till  I  happened  one  Morning  to  catch  her 
at  her  Toilet,  before  fhe  had  deformed  herfelf  by 
putting  on  her  Headcloaths. 

If  that  beautiful  round  Oak,  with  fo  fine  and 
ftrait  a  Body,  had  a  Tent  or  floping  Building, 
coming  down  from  the  Top  of  its  Trunk  to  the 
Ground,  all  round  it,  and  Two  or  Three  Sheets 
flung  over  the  greateft  Part  of  its  Head,  we 
fhould  fcarce  be  able  to  know,  whether  it  was  a 
beautiful  Tree  or  not :  •  And  fuch  is  the  circling 
Hoop,  that  the  Women  wear  infome  Countries; 
and  the  vaft  Wad  of  Linen,  that  they  carry  upon 
their  Head  in  others. 

The  old  Heathens  ufed  to  cover  the  fineft  Sta- 
tues of  their  Gods  all  over  with  long  Robes  on 
their  greateft  Feftivals :  What  a  Figure  would  the 
Venus  of  Medici,  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  make, 
in  fuch^a  Drefs  ? 

I  do  not,  to  this  Day,  know,  whether  the  fa- 
mous Lady  of  Loretto  be  well  or  ill  fhaped  ;  for, 
though  I  have  feen  her  feveral  times,  I  have 
never  feen  her  without  a  Sort  of  Hoop -petticoat, 
very  much  ftiffened  with  Pearls  and  Jewels,  and 
reaching  all  down  her  Body;  quite  from  her 
Neck,  to  her  Feet.  Queen  Elizabeth  might  have 
been  well-fhaped  to  as  little  Purpofe,  orill-fhaped 
with  as'  much  Security,  in  the  vaft  Fardingal  and 
pufft  Robes,  that  we  generally  fee  her  fwell'd 
out  with,  in  her  Pictures. 

And  we  do  not  only  thus,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
hide  Beauty  ;  but  even  injure,  and  kill  it,  by  fome 
Parts  of  our  Drefs.    A  Child  is   no  fooner  born 

into 
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into  the  World,  than  it  is  bound  up,  almoft  as 
firmly  as  an  old  Egyptian  Mummy,  in  feveral 
Folds  of  Linen.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  give  all 
the  Signs  of  Diflrefs  that  Nature  has  put  in  his 
Power,  to  mew  how  much  he  fuffers  whilft  they 
are  thus  imprisoning  his  Limbs ;  or  all  the  Signs 
of  Joy,  every  Time  they  are  fet  at  Liberty.  Jn 
a  few  Minutes,  the  old  Witch,  who  prefides  over 
-his  infirmeft  Days,  falls  to  tormenting  him  afrefh, 
and  winds  him  up  again  in  his  deftined  Confine- 
ment. When  he  comes  to  be  dreft  like  a  Man, 
he  has  Ligatures  applied  to  his  Arms,  Legs, 
and  Middle,  in  fhort,  all  over  him  ;  to  prevent 
the  natural  Circulation  of  his  Blood,  and  make 
him  lefs  active  and  healthy ;  and  if  it  be  a  Child 
of  the  tenderer  Sex,  fhe  mufl  be  bound  yet  more 
ftreightly  about  the  Waiil  and  Stomach  \  to  ac- 
quire a  Disproportion,  that  Nature  never  meant 
in  her  Shape.  I  have  heard  a  very  nice  Critic  in 
Beauty  iay,  that  he  was  never  well  acquainted 
with  any  Woman  in  England,  that  was  not,  in 
fome  Degree,  crooked  ;  and  I  have  often  heard 
another  Gentleman,  that  has  been  much  in  Af- 
rica, and  in  the  Indies,  affert,  that  he  never  faw 
any  black  Woman,  that  was  crooked.  The  Rea- 
fon,  no  Doubt,  is,  that  they  keep  to  Nature; 
whereas  our  Ladies  choofe  to  be  fhaped  by  the 
Staymaker. 

THE  Two  other  conflituent  Parts  of  Beau- 
ty, are,  Expreflion  and  Grace  :  The  former  of 
which,  is  common  to  all  Perfons  and  Faces ;  and 
the  latter,  is  to  be  met  with  but  in  very  few, 

BY 
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B  Y  Expreflion,  I  mean  the  Expreflion  of  the 
Paflions ;  the  Turns  and  Changes  of  the  Mind, 
fo  far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the  Eye,  by  our 
Looks  or  Geftures. 

Though  the  Mind  appears  principally  in  the 
Face,  and  Attitudes  of  the  Head  ;  yet  every  Part 
almoft  of  the  human  Body,  on  fome  Occafion  or 
other,  may  become  expreflive.  Thus  the  lan- 
guishing Hanging  of  the  Arm,  or  the  vehement 
Exertion  of  it ;  the  Pain  exprefled  by  the  Fingers 
of  one  of  the  Sons  in  the  famous  Group  of  Lao- 
coon,  and  in  the  Toes  of  the  dying  Gladiator. 
But  this  again  is  often  loft  among  us  by  our 
Drefs ;  and  indeed  is  of  the  lefs  Concern,  becaufe 
the  Expreflion  of  the  Paflions  pafTes  chiefly  in  the 
Face,  which  we  (by  good  Luck)  have  not  as  yet 
concealed. 

The  Parts  of  the  Face  in  which  the  Pafllons 
mofl  frequently  make  their  Appearance,  are  the 
Eyes,  and  Mouth;  but  from  the  Eyes,  they  dif- 
fufe  themfelves  (very  flrongly)  about  the  Eye- 
brows ;  as,  in  the  other  Cafe,  they  appear  often 
in  the  Parts  all  round  the  Mouth. 

Philofophers  may  difpute,  as  much  as  they 
pleafe,  about  the  Seat  of  the  Soul ;  but,  when- 
ever it  refides,  i  am  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the 

Eyes. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  I  have  not  injured  the 
Eyebrows,  in  making  them  only  Dependants  on 
the  Eye ;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  Faces, 
fcave,  as  it  were,  a  Language  of  their  own ;  and 

are 
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are  extremely  varied,    according  to  the  different 
Sentiments  and  Paffions  of  the  Mind. 

I  have  fometimes  obferved  a  Degree  of  Difplea- 
fure  in  a  Lady's  Eyebrow,  when  me  had  Addrefs 
enough  not  to  let  it  appear  in  her  Eyes ;  and  at  o- 
ther  Times  have  difcovered  fo  much  of  her 
Thoughts,  in  the  Line  juft  above  her  Eyebrows ; 
that  fhe  has  been  amazed  how  any  Body  could  tell 
what  palled  in  her  Mind,  and  as  fhe  thought  un- 
difcovered  by  her  Face,  fo  particularly  and  difr 
iin&ly. 

Homer  makes  the  Eyebrows  the  Seat  of  [/]  Ma- 
jefty,  Virgil  of  \Jf\  Dejection,  Horace  of  [/]Mo-. 
defty,  and  Juvenal  of  \nr\  Pride ;  and  I  quefUon 

whether 

[?]  H,  t£  itvavmciv  tw    o(p%va\  vevei  K^oyjwv* 
Ap&yocncii  y  age*.  'Xjzftcu  tneppacrccvlo  otv<x,Kl<&>     ■ 

I*,  a.  528* 
It  was  from  this  Paflage  that  Phidias  borrowed  all 
die  Ideas  of  that  Majefty  which  he  had  expreiTed  fo 
ftrongly  in  his  famous  Statue  of  the  Jupiter  Olympius ; 
and  Horace,  probably,  his  —  Cuncla  fupercilio  mo- 
ventis.     Lib.  iii.  Od.  1.  8. 

[k]  Frons  lasta  parum,  &  dejecto  lumina  vultu. 

Virgil.  Mn.  vi.  863. 
[1]  Deme  fupercilio  nubem ;  plerumque  modeftus 
Occupat  obfeuri  fpeciem.  Horat.  lib.  i.  Epift. 

[,8-  9S-- 
[ni]  Malo  Venufinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 

Gracchorum;  fi  cum  magnis  virtutibus  affers 

Grande  fupercilium,   et  numeras  in  dote  trium- 

phos.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vl  168. 

It  is  hence  that  the  Romans  11  fed  the  Word  fupercili- 

of  us  (as  we  do  from  the  Word  fupercilio  us)  for  proud 

and  arrogant  Perfons. 
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ther  every  one  of  the  Paflions  is  not  afligned,    by- 
one  or  other  of  the  Poets,  to  the  fame  Part. 

If  you  would  rather  have  Authorities  from  the 
Writers  of  honeft  Profe,  Le  Brim  (who  published 
a  very  pretty  Treatife,  to  (hew  how  the  Paflions 
affect  the  Face  and  Features)  fays,  that  the  prin- 
cipal Seat  of  them  is  in  the  Eyebrows,  and  old 
Pliny  had  faid  [»]  much  the  fame  Thing,  fo  many 
Hundred  Years  before  him, 

Hitherto  I  have  fpoken  only  of  the  Pallions  m 
general :  We  will  now  confider  a  little,  if  you 
pleafe,  which  of  them  add  to  Beauty;  and  which 
of  them  take  from  it. 

I  believe  we  may  fay,  in  general,  that  ail  the. 
tender  and  kind  Paflions  add  to  Beauty ;  and  all  the 
cruel  and  unkind  ones,  add  to  Deformity:  And  it 
is  on  this  Account  that  Good-nature  may,  very 
juftly,  be  faid  to  be  "  the  befl  Feature  even  in  the 
"  fineft  Face." 

Mr.  Pope  has  included  the  principal  Paflions  of 
each  Sort,  in  Two  very  pretty  Lines  : 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy ,  fair  Pleafure9 s  fmiling  Train  ; 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  Family  of  Pain, 

The  former  of  which,,  naturally  give  an  additi- 
onal Luftre  and  Enlivening  to  Beauty  ;  as  the  lat- 

[«]  Frons  triftitiae,    fcilaritatis,   clemehtise,    feveritatts 

index:  in  afcenfu  ejus  fuperciiia,  &  pariter,  &  alterns 
mobilia,  &  in  iis,  pars  animi.  [His]  negamus ;  annui- 
mus.  Heec  maxime  indicant  faitum.  Superbia  alicubi 
conceptaculum,  fed  hie  fedem  habet :  in  corde  nafci- 
tur  *  hie  Cubit,  hie  pendet.  Plin.  Nat.  Wfi.  lib.  xi. 
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ter   are   too  apt   to  fling   a  Gloom  and  Cloud 
over  it. 

Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other  PaiTions,  I  do 
not  know  whether  Moderation  may  not  be,  in  a 
great  Meafare,  the  Rule  of  their  Beauty  ;  almoft 
.as  far  as  Moderation  in  Actions  is  the  Rule  of 
Virtue. 

Thus  an  exceffive  Joy  may  be  too  boifterous 
in  the  Face  to  be  pleafing ;  and  a  Degree  of 
Grief,  in  fome  Faces,  and  on  fome  Occafions, 
may  be  extremely  beautiful.' 

Some  Degrees  of  Anger,  Shame,  Surprize, 
Fear,  and  Concern,  are  beautiful ;  but  all  Ex- 
cefs  is  hurtful,  and  all  Excefs  ugly. 

Dulnefs,  Aufterity,  Impudence,  Pride,  Affec- 
tation, Malice,  and  Envy,  are,  I  believe,  always 
ugly. 

The  flnefl  Union  of  Paflions,  that  I  have  ever 
obferved  in  any  Face,  confided  of  a  juft  Mixture 
of  Modefty,  Senfibility,  and  Sweetnefs ;  each  of 
which,  when  taken  fingly,  is  very  pleafing ;  but 
when  they  are  all  blended  together,  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  either  to  enliven  or  correct  each  o- 
ther,  they  give  almoft  as  much  Attraction,  as  the 
Paffions  are  capable  of  adding  to  a  very  pretty 
Face. 

The  prevailing  Pafiion  in  the  Venus  of  Medici  is 
Modefty:  It  is  expreft  by  each  of  her  Hands,  in 
her  Looks,  and  in  the  Turn  of  her  Head.  And 
by  the  way,"  I  queftion  whether  one  of  the  chief 
Reafons,  why  Side-faces  pleafe  one  more  than 
Full  ones,  may  not  be.  from  the  former  having 
mere  of  the  Air  of  Modefty  than  the  latter. 
However  that  be,    this  is  certain,    that  the  befl 

Artifls 
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Artiils  ufually  chufe  to  give  a  Side-face,  rather 
than  a  Full  one  ;  in  which  Attitude,  the  Turn  of 
the  Neck  too  has  more  Beauty,  and  the  Paflions 
more  Activity  and  Force.  Thus,  as  to  Hatred 
and  Affection  in  particular,  the  Look  that  was  for- 
merly fuppofed  to  carry  an  Infection  with  it  from 
malignant  Eyes,  was  a  flanting  Regard  ;  like  that 
which  Milton  gives  to  Satan  [o],  when  he  is  view- 
ing the  Happinefs  of  our  firft  Parents  in  Paradife; 
and  the  Fafcination,  or  Stroke  of  Love,  is  moft 
ufually,  I  believe,  conveyed,  at  firft,  in  a  Side- 
glance. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  Force  of  Pleafingnefs, 
which  attends  all  the  kinder  Patfions  j  "  That 
Lovers  do  not  only  feem,  but  are  really  more 
beautiful  to  each  other,  than  they  are  to  the  red 
of  the  World  jff  becaufe,  when  they-  are  toge- 
ther, the  mo£  pleafing  Paffions  are  more  fre- 
quently exerted  in  each  of  their  Faces,  than  they 
are  in  either  before  the  reft  of  the  World.  There 
is  then  (as  a  certain  French  Writer  very  well  ex- 
preffes  it)  "  A  Soul  upon  their  Countenances,'* 
which  does  not  appear  when  they  are  abfent  from 
each  other ;  or  even  when  they  are  together* 
converfmg  with  other  Perfons,  that  are  indifferent 
to  them,  or  rather  lay  a  Reftraint  upon  their  Fea- 
tures. 

I  dare  fay  you  begin  to  fee  the  Preference,  that 
ihe  Beauty  of  the  Paffions  has  over  the  Two.  Parts 

[0] —  Afide  the  Devil  turn'd 

For  envy  j  yet,  with  jeabus  Leer  malign, 
E)f,d  the  malkance— ^—  Paradife  Lffi  Book  If.  504. 
B  2  of 
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of  Beauty  firfl  mentioned ;  and  if  any  one  was 
not  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  I  mould  beg  him 
to  confider  a  little  the  following  Particulars ;  of 
which  every  Body  muft  have  met  with  feveral  In- 
Jlarices,  in  their  Life-time. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Difference  in  the 
fame  Face,  according  as  the  Perfon  is  in  a  better 
or  worfe  Humour,  or  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree 
of  Livelinefs. 

That  the  beft  Complexion,  the  fined  Features, 

and  the  exa6tefl  Shape,  without  any  Thing  of  the 

Mind  expreffed  on  the  Face,    is  as  infipid  and  un- 

«  moving,  as  the  waxen  Figure  of  the  fine  Dutch- 

efs  of  Richmond  in  We flminjler- Abbey. 

That  a  Face  without  any  good  Feature  in  it* 
and  with  a  very  indifferent  Complexion,  fhall 
have  a  very  taking  Air  ;  from  the  Senfibility  of 
the  Eyes,  the  general  good-humoured  Turn  of 
the  Look,  and  perhaps  a  little  agreeable  Smile  a- 
bout  the  Mouth.  And  thefe  Three  Things,  I 
believe,  would  go  a  great  way  toward  accounting 
Foi  the  Je  tie  fgai  quoi,  or  that  inexplicable  Plea- 
fmgnefs  of  the  Face  (as  they  choofe  to  call4t,-) 
which  is  fo  often  talked  of,  and  fo  little  under- 
stood ;  as  the  greater  Part,  and  perhaps  all  the 
reft  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  laft  Article,  that 
of  Grace. 

I  once  knew  a  very  fine  Woman,  who  was  ad- 
mired by  every  Body  that  faw  her,  and  fcarce 
loved  by  any  Body.  This  Ineffe&ualnefs  of  all 
her  Beauties  was  occafioned  by  a  Want  of  the 
pleafing  Paflions  in  her  Face,  and  an  Appearance  of 
the  difpleafing  ones  j  particularly,  thofe  of  Pride 

and 
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and  Ill-nature.      Nero,  of  old,  feems  [/>]  to  have 
had   this  unpleafing  Sort  of   Handfomenefs,   and 
probably  from  much  the  fame  Caufe ;  the  Good- 
nefs  of  his  Features  being  overlaid  by  the  Uglinefs 
of  the  Paffions  that  appeared  on  his  Face.  . 
~  The  fined  Eyes  in  the  World,  with  an  Excefs 
of  Malice  or  Rage  in  them,    will  grow  as  mock- 
ing as  they  are  in  that  fine  Face  of  Medufa,  on 
_  the  famous  Seal  in  the  Strbzzi  Family  at  Rome. 
Thus  you  fee,  that  the  Paffions  can  give  Beau- 
ty, without   the  Affidance  of   Color  or  Form  ; 
and  take  it  away,    where  they  have  united  the 
moil  ftrongly   to  give  it :    And  it   was  this   that 
made  me  aflert,  at  firft,  that  this  Part  of  Beauty 
was  fo  extremely  fupcrior  to  the  other  Two. 

This,  by  the  way,  may  help  us  to  account  for 
the  Juflnefs  of  what  Pliny  afferts  in  fpeakingof  the 
famous  Statue  of  Laocoon,  and  his  Two  Sons :  lie 
fays,  It  was  the  fined  Piece  of  Art  in  Rome  ;  and 
[q]  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other  Statues  and 
Piclures,  of  which  they  had  fo  noble  a  Collection 
in  his  time.  It  had  no  Beauties  of  Color,  to  vie 
with  the  Paintings  y  and  other  Statues  there  (as 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Venus  of  Medici,  in 
particular)  were  as  finely  proportioned  as  the  Lac- 
coon:  But  this  had  a  much  greater  Variety  of  Ex- 
predion,  even  than  thofe  fine  ones  ;  and  it  mufl 

[/>]  Suetoniusy  in  his  Life  of  that  Emperor,  fays, 
"  That  he  had  a  Look  which  might  rather  be  called 
"  handfome  than  pieafing^:"  Vultu,pulchre  magls  quam, 
venufto.     Cap.  li. 

[q]  Sicut  in  Laocoonte,  qui  eft  in  Titi  Irnperatoris 
domo  j  opus,  omnibus  et  piclurse  et  ftatuarise  artis  prse- 
fcrendum.     Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  5.. 
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be  oa  that  Account  alone,  that  it  could  have  beec 

preferable  to  them,  and  all  the  red:. 

Before  1  quit  this  Head,  I  would  juft  remind 
you  of  Two  Things  that  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore :  That  the  chief  Rule  of  the  Beauty  of  the 
PafTions,  is  Moderation;  and  that  the  Part  in 
which  they  appear  rnoft  flrongly,  is  the  Eyes.  It 
is  there  that  Love  holds  all  his  tendered  Lan- 
guage :  It  is  there  that  Virtue  commands,  Mo. 
deity  charms,  Joy  enlivens.  Sorrow  engages,  and 
Inclination  fires  the  Hearts  of  the  Beholders  :  It 
is  there  that  even  Fear,  and  Anger,  and  Confu- 
fion,  can  be  charming.  But  all  thefe,  to  be 
charming,  muff,  be  kept  within  their  due  Bounds 
and  Limits  ;  for  too  fuilen  an  Appearance  of  Vir- 
tue, a  violent  and  proftitute  Swell  of  Paffion,  a 
ruitlc  and  overwhelming  Modefly,  a  deep  Sadnefs, 
or  too  wild  and  impetuous  a  Joy,  become  all  ei- 
ther oppreilive  or  difagreeable. 

The.laft  finifhing  and  nobleft  Part  of  Beauty  is 
Grace  ;  which  every  body  is  accuflorned  to  fpeak 
of  as  a  Thing  [r]  inexplicable ;  and,  in  a  great 
Meafure,  I  believe,  it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the 
Soui  is,  but  we  fcarce  know  what  it  is ;  every 
Judge  of  Beauty  can  point  out  Grace  ;  but  no  one 

[r]  Decorum  quoddam  arcanum,  atque  felicitas  3  cu- 
jus  effettum  in  multis  videmus  quotidie  >,  caufam  vero 
reddere  nemo  poteft.     Erafmus  in  his  Pbilodqxus. 

Horace  thought  it  fo  far  from  being  explicable,  that 
he  does  not  even  venture  to  give  it  any  Name,  in  fome 
very  pretty  Lines  of  his  on  this  Subject. 

Quo  fugit  Venus,  heu  !  quove  Color?  Decens 
Quomotus?  Quid  habes  illius,illius7 
Qute  fpirabat  amores, 

Quce  me  furpuerat  mihi  ?—- Lib.  iv.  Od.  13  20, 

that 
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that  I  know  of  has  ever  yet   fixt  upon  a  Defini- 
tion for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  Inci- 
dents in  a  fine  Face  ;  and  in  Actions,  it  confifts 
more  in  the  Manner  of  doing  Things,  than  in  the? 
things  themfelves.  It  is  perpetually  varying  its 
Appearances,  and  is  therefore  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  confidered,  than  any.  thing  fixt  and  (rea- 
dy. While  you  look  upon  one,  it  fteals  from  un- 
der the  Eye  of  the  Obferver ;  and  is  fucceeded 
perhaps  by  another,  that  flits  away  as  foon,  and 
as  imperceptibly. 

*  it  is  on  this  Account  that  Grace  is  better  to  be 
lludied  in  Corregio1s,  Guido'sr  and  RaphaeVs  Pic-r 
tures,  than  in  real  Life.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  if 
I  wanted  to  difcover  what  it  is  that  makes  Anger 
graceful,  in  a  Set.  of  Features  full  of  the  greater! 
Sweetnefs ;  I  mould  rather  endeavour  to  find  it 
out  in  Guido'-s  St.  Michael,  than  in  Mrs.  P*  *  t'i 
Face,  if  that  ever  had  any  Anger  in  it ;  becaufey 
in  the  pictured  Angel,  one  has  full  Leifure  to 
confider  it ;  but,  in  the  living  one^it  would-be  too 
transient  and  changeable  to  be  the  SubjecT:  of  .any- 
fteady  Obfervation. 

But  though  one  cannot  punctually  fay  what 
Grace  is,  we  may  point  out  the  Parts  and  Things 
in  which  it  is  moft  apt   to  appear. 

The  chief  Dwelling-place  of  Grace  is  about  the 
Mouth;  though,  at  Times,  it  may  vifit  every, 
Limb  or  Part  of  the  Body.  But  the  Mouth  is  the 
chief  Seat  of  Grace  [/) ;  as  much  as  the  chief  Seat 
for  the  Beauty  of  the  Paffions  is  in  the  Eyes. 

[s]  Thus  when  the  French  ufe   the  Expreffion  of  una 

louche  fort  gracieufey  they  mean  it  properly  ot  Grace; 

but  when  they  fay,  desyeux  tres  grade  ux,  it  then  (alls  to 

the  Share  of  the  Pafiions ;  and  means  kind  or  favourable. 

B  4  In 
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In  a  very  graceful  Face,  by  which  I  do  not  fo 
much  mean  a  majeftic,  as  a  foft  and  pleafing  one, 
there  is  now-and-then  (for  no  Part  of  Beauty  is  ei- 
ther fo  engaging,  or  fo  uncommon)  a  certain  De- 
licioufnefs  that  almoit  always  lives  about  the 
Mouth,  in  fomething  not  quite  enough  to  be 
called  a  Smile,  but  rather  an  Approach  toward 
one  ;  which. varies  gently  about  the  different 
Lines  there,  like  a  little  fluttering  Cupid  i  and, 
perhaps,  fome times  difcovers  a  little  Dimple,  that 
after  juft  lightening  upon  you  difappears,  and  ap- 
pears again  by  Fits.  This  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
rnofr.  pleafing  Sorts  of  Grace  of  any ;  but  you 
will  underftand  what  I  mean  by  your  own  Me- 
mory, better  than  by  any  ExprefTions  I  could  pof- 
fibly  ufe  to  defcribe  it. 

The  Grace  of  Attitudes  may  belong  to  the  Po- 
rtion of  each  Part,  as  well  as  to  the  Carriage  or 
Difpofition  of  the  whole  Body  ;  but  how  much 
more  it  belongs  to  the.  Head,  •  than  to  any  other 
Part,  may  be  feen  in  the  Pieces  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated Painters  -0  and  particularly,  in  thole  of  Gut- 
do  ;  who  has  been  rather  too  lavifh  in  beflowing 
this  Beauty  on  atmofi  all  his  fine  Women,  where- 
as Nature  has  given  it  in  fo  high  a  Degree  but  to 
very  few. 

The. Turns  of  the  Neck  are  extremely  capable 
of  Grace  ;  and  are  very  eafy  to  be  obferved,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 

How  much  of  this  Grace  may  belong  to  the 
Arms  and  Feet,  as  well  as  to  the  Neck  and  Head, 
may  be  feen  in  dancing ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  gen- 
teel Motions,  that  a  very  pretty  Woman  will  be 
graceful ;  and  Opid  (who  was  fo  great  a  Mailer  in 

all 
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all  the  Parts  of  Beauty)  had  very  good  Reafon  for 
faying  [r],  That  when  Venus ,  to  pleafe  her  Gal- 
lant, imitated  the  hobbling  Gait  of  her  Hufband, 
her  very  Lamenefs  had  a  great  deal  of  Prettinefs 
and  Grace  in  it. 

"  Every  [a]  Motion,  of  a  graceful  Woman 
(fays  another  Writer  of  the  fame  Age)  is  full  of 
Grace.'*  She  defigns  nothing  by  it  perhaps,  ano! 
may  even  not  be  fenfibleof  it  herfelf;  and  indeed 
(he  mould  not  be  fo  too  much ;  for  the  Moment 
that  any  Gefture  or  Action  appears  to  be  affected, 
it  ceafes  to  be  graceful. 

Horace  [x]  and  Virgil  feem  to  extend  Grace  fo 

[/]  Nee  Venus  oranti  (neque  enim  Dea  mollior  ulla  eft) 

Ruftica  Gradivo  difficilifve  fuit  ;. 
Ah  quoties  lafciva  pedes  rifiile  mariti 

Dicitur,  &  durasarte  velignemanus  I 
Marte  palam,  fimulat  Vulcanum  :  imitata  decebat  j 
"  Multaque  cum  forma  gratia  mifta  fuit. 

0<vid.  de  Arte  Amandi>  2.   570; 
[a]  Illam,  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  veftigia  vertit, 
Componit  furtim  fubfequiturque  decor. 

7V£a//a*,  lib.  iv.  El.  2.8. 
[x]  Crine  decorum ,  ■  Horace,  lib.  i.  Od.  32.  iz. 

Intonfofque  agitaret  Apollinfs  aura  capiilos.  Id.  EpodL 

Ipfejugis  Cynthi  graditur ;;  mollique  fluentem 
Fronde  premitcrinem  fingens,  atque  imph'catauro  : 
Telafonanthumeris.     Haudillo  fegnioribat 
./Eneas ;  tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  are.  Virgil  JEm 

iv.  15.0, 
And  again  of  the  fame  : 
Os  humerofqueDeo  fimilis :  namque  ipfe  decoram 
Casfariem  nato   gentrix,  lumenque  juventas 
Purpureum,  &  lsetos  oculis  afflarat  honores  /En.  1.551*. 
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far,  as  to  the  Flowing  of  the  Hair  ;  and  [y]  Tibul- 
lus,  even  to  the  Drefs  of  his  Miflrefs  5  but  then 
he  afligns  it  more  to  her  Manner  of  putting  on, 
and  appearing  in  whatever  fhe  wears,  than  to  the 
Drefs  itfeif.  It  is  true,  there  is  another  wicked 
Poet,  who  has  faid  (with  much  lefs  Decency,) 
"  that  Drefs  is  the. better  [z]  Half  of  the  Wo- 
"  man." 

There  are  Two  very  difKn£t:  (and,  as  it  were, 
oppofite)  Sorts  of  Grace ;  the  Majeftic,  and-  the 
Familiar  ;  I  mould  have  called  the  latter  by  the 
Name  of  Pleafmg,  had  not  I  been  afraid  of  a  Tau- 
tology ;  for  Grace  is  Pleafingnefs  itfeif:  The  for- 
mer belongs  chiefly  to  the  very  fine  Women  ;  and 
the  latter,  to  the  very  pretty  ones ;  That  is  the 
more  commanding,  and  This  the  more  delightful 
and  engaging.  The  Grecian  Painters  and  Sculp- 
tors ufed  to  exprefs  the  former  mod  flrongly  in 
the  Looks  and  Attitudes  of  their  Minerva's  -,  and 
the  latter,  in  thofe  of  Venus. 

Kenophotiy  in  his  Choice  of  Hercules  (or,  at  lead, 
the  excellent  Tranilator  of  that  Piece)  has  made 
juftthe  fame  Diftin&ion  in  the  Perfonages  of  Wif- 
dom  and  Pleafure  ;  the  former  of  which  he  de- 
fcribes  as  moving  on   to  that  young  Hero,  with 

[y]  Sen  folvit  crines,  finis  decet  effe  capillis  j 
Seu  comfit,  comtis  eff  veneranda  comis  : 

Urit,  feu  Tyiia  volait  procedere  palla  j 
Urit,  feu  nivea  Candida  vefte  venit : 

Talis  in  seterno  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo 
Miile  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habef. 
Tilullus,  lib.  iv  El.  2.  14. 

[z]  ——-Pars  minima  eft  ipfa  puella  fui.     Q<uid. 

the 
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the  majeftic  Sort  of  Grace  5  and  the  latter,  with 
the  familiar. 

Gracefuly  yet  each  with  different  Grace  they  move  ; 
This Jlrikingf acred  Awe  ythatfofter  winning  Love  [a]. 

The  ftrongefl  Examples  of  each  kind  that  I  ever 
remember  to  have  feen,  was  Lady  £  *  *  *,  for 
the  majeftic  Sort  of  Grace  ;  Lady  R ■  *  *  ■  *,  for 
the  familiar;  and  Mrs.  B  *  *  *,  for  each,  at 
different  Times ;  and  fometimes  for  both  of  them 
united  and  blended  together. 

But  not  to  have  you  imagine,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  confine  this  Part  of  Beauty  only  to  Perfons  of 
Quality  and  Diftinaion  ;  I  fhall  juft  add,  that 
we  meet  it,  not  linfrequentlyy-even  on  the  Stage; 
and  particularly,  in  that  Sort  of  Dances  which  are 
meant  to  exprefs  Characters  and  Paftions ;  and  in 
which  you  may  eafily  recollect  how  much  Comar- 
go  excelled,  for  the  nobler  Sort  of  Grace ;  and 
Fojfanine,  for  the  more  tender  and  pathetic. 

There  is  no  Poet  I  have  ever  read,  who  feems 
to  me  to  underftand  this  Part  of  Beauty  fo  well  as 
our  own  Milton.  He  fpeaks  of  thefe  Two  Sorts 
of  Grace  very  diftin&ly ;  and  gives  the  Majeftic 
[£]  to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  Familiar  and  Ma- 
jeftic 

[a]  Choice  of  Hercules,  ftan.  Hi. 

[If]  Two  of  far  nobler  Shape,  ere£  and  tall, 
Godlike  eret~t,  with  native  Honour  clad, 
In  naked  Majefty,  feem'd  Lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  feem'd.     For  in  their  Looks  divine 
The  Image  of  their  glorious  Maker  Ihone : 

Truth 
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jeftic  to  Eve  ;  but  the  latter  in  a  lefs  Degree  than 
the  former :  In  doing  which  he  might  either  be 
led  by  his  own  excellent  Judgment,  or  poflibly 
might  have  an  Eye  to  what  is  faid  by  [c]  Cicero, 
in  fpeaking  on  this  SubjecT 

Though  Grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for  in  general  ;  yet  I  haveobferv'd  Two  particu- 
lar Things,  which  (I  think)  hold  univerfally  in 
relation  to  it. 

Truth,  Wifdorrr,  Sanctitude  fevere  and  pure  ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  Freedom  plac'd  ; 
Whence  true  Authority  in  Men  :  Though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  Sex  not  equal,  feem'd. 
For  Contemplation  he,  and  Valour,  form'd ; 
For  Softnefs  ihe,  and  fweet  attractive  Grace. 

Milt  or? s  Par  ad  Loft.  B.  iv.  29S. 

; 1  efpy'd'  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 

Under  a  Plantain  ;  yet  methought  lefs  fair, 
Lefs  winning  foft,  lefs  amiably  nijld, 
Than  that  fmooth  watry  Image.— 

(E<ve,o£  Adam  and  herfelf.)   lb.  ver.  480. 

■  -Her  heav'nly  Form 

Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine  ; 
Her  graceful  Innocence  ;  her  ev'ry  Air 

Gf  Gefture,  or  lead  Adion. '         B.  ix.  46 1 . 

Grace  was  in  all  her  Steps :  Heav'n  in  her  Eye  ; 
In  ev'ry  Geilure,  Dignity  and  Love.  B.  viii.  489.. 

Speaking,  or  mute,  all  Comelinefs  and  Grace 
Attends  thee  ;  and  each  Word,  each  Motion,  forms, 

lb.  22$. 
Jt  is  obfervable,  that  in  each  of  the  Three  laft  PaiTages, 
Milton  feems  to  have  had  thofe  Lines  of  Tibullus  in  his 
Thoughts : 

IUam,  quicquld  agit,  quoqud  veftigia  vertit, 
Componit  furtim  fubfequiturque  decor. 

[<:]Venuftatem,  muliebrem  ducere  debemus  5  dignita- 
tem, virilem.  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib,  i.  1 30. 

The 
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The  Firft  is :  "  That  there  is  no  Grace,  with- 
"  out  Motion ;"  by  which  I  mean,  without  fo me 
genteel  or  pleafing  Motion,  either  of  the  whole 
Body,  or  of  fome  Limb,  or  at  leaft,  of  fome  Fea- 
ture. And  it  may  beir&ence,  that  Lord'  Bacon 
(and,  perhaps,  Horace,)  [d]  call  Grace,  by  the 
Name  of  decent  Motion ;  juft  as  if  they  were  equi- 
valent Terms. 

Virgil  in  one  Place  points  out  the  Majeflyof  Juno, 
and  in  another  the  graceful  Air  oiApollo  [V],by  off 
ly  faying,  that  they  move ;  and  poflibly  he  means 
no  more,  when  he  makes  the  Motion  of  Venus  [/] 
the  principal  thing,  by  which  Mneas  difcovers 
her  under  all  her  Difguife  ;  though  the  Commen- 
tators, as  ufual,  would  fain  find  out  a  more  dark 
and  myfterious  Meaning  for  it. 

All  the  bed  Statues  are  reprefented  as  in  fome 
Aclion.,  or  Motion  ;  and  the  moll  graceful  Statue 
in  the  World  (the  Apollo  Belvedere)  is  fo  much  fo, 

[d]  In  Beauty,  that  of  Favour  is  more  than  that  of 
Colour  ;  and  that  of  gracious  and  decent  Motion,  more 
than  that  of  Favour.  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol  iii.  p. 
362. 

Quo  fugit  Venus,  heu  f  quove  color  ?  Decens 

Quomotusi1 (For  fo,  I  think,  this  PalTage  ihould 

be  read  ;  becaufe  the  Epithet  of  graceful,  cannot  belong 
to  Colour) — Horace^  lib.  iv.  Od.  13.  18. 

[e]  Aft  ego,  quae  divum  incedo  regina— /En.  \.  46, 

Ipfejugis  Cynthi  graditur. — —         /En.  iv.  147. 
[/J  Dixit  ;  &  avertens  rofea  cervice  refulfit  j 
Ambrofiseque  tfomae  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere  :  pedes  veftis  defluxit  ad  imos ; 

Et  vera  inceiTu  patuit  Dea.  Ille  ubi  matrem 
Agnovit,  &c. — — *        Mn.  I  406. 
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that  when  one  faces  it  at  a  little  Diftance,  one  is 
almoft  apt  to  imagine,  that  he  is  actually  going  to 
move  on  toward  you. 

All  graceful  Heads,  even  in  the  Portraits  of  the 
heft  Painters,  are  in  Motion ;  and  very  ftrbngly  in 
thofe  of  Guido  in  particular ;  which,  as  you  may 
remember,  are  all  either  calling  their  Looks  up 
toward  Heaven,  or  down  toward  the  Ground,  or 
fide- way,  as  regarding  feme  Object  A  Head 
that  is  quite  una£tive,  and  flung  flat  upon  the 
Canvas  (like  the  Faces  on  Medals  after  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  Gothic  Heads  before 
the  Revival  of  the  Arts)  will  be  fo  far  from  having 
any  Grace,  that  it  will  not  even  have  any  Life 
in  it. 

The  Second  Obfervation  is :  "  That  there  can 
¥  be  no  Grace,  with  Impropriety ;"  or,  in  other 
Words,  that  nothing  can  be  graceful,  that  is  not 
adapted  to  the  Characters  of  the  Perfon. 

The  Graces  of  a  little  lively  Beauty  would  be- 
come ungraceful  in  a  Character  of  "Majefty  ;  as 
the  majeftic  Airs  of  an  Emprefs  would  quite  de- 
ftroy  the  Prettinefs  of  the  former.  The  Vivacity 
that  adds  a  Grace  to  Beauty  in  Youth,  would  give 
an  additional  Deformity  to  old  Age  ;  and  the  very 
fame  Airs,  which  would  be  charming  on  fome 
Occafions,  may  be  quite  mocking  when  extreme* 
ly  mif-timed,  or  extremely  mifplaced. 

This  infeparable  Union  of  Propriety  and  Grace 

feems  to  have  been  the  general  Senfeof  Mankind; 

.as 
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as  we  may  guefs  from  the  [g]  Languages  of  feve- 
ral  Nations :  in  which  fome  Words  that  anfwer  to 
our  Proper  or  Becoming,  are  ufed  indifferently  for 
Beautiful  or  Graceful. 

And  yet  I  cannot  think  (as  fome  feem  inclined  to 
do)  that  Grace  confifts  entirely  in  Propriety  ;  be- 
caufe  Propriety  is  a  Thing  eafy  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  Grace  (after  all  we  can  fay  about  it) 
very  difficult.  Propriety  therefore  and  Grace  are 
no  more  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  than  Grace  and 
Motion  are  :  'Tis  true,  it  cannot  fubflft  without 
either;  but  then  there  feems  to  be  fomething 
effe,  what  I  cannot  explain,  and  what  I  do  not 
know  that  ever  any  body  has  explained,  that  goes 
to  the  Compofition  ;  and  which  poflibly  may  give 
its  greateft  Force  and  Pleafingnefs. 

Whatever  are  the  Caufes  of  it,  this  is  certain, 
that  Grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  conftituent  Parts 
of  Beauty ;  and  fo  much  (o3  that  it  feems  to  be 
the  only  one  which  is  absolutely  and  univerfally 
admired  :  All  the  reft  are  only  relative.  One  likes 
a  brunette  Beauty  better  than  a  fair  one;  I  may 
love  a  little  Woman,  and  you  a  large  one,  beft  ; 
a  Perfon  of  a  mild  Temper  will  be  fond  of  the 
gentler  Paffions  in  the  Face,  and  one  of  a  bolder 
Caft  may  choofe  to  have  more  Vivacity  and  more 
vigorous  Paffions  exprefled  there  r  But  Grace  is 
found  in  few,  and  is  pleating  to  all. 

Grace,  like  Poetry,  muft  be  born  with  a  Per- 
fon ;  and  is  never,  wholly,  to  be  acquired  by  Art. 

[g]  Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Words  TIpvov  and 
KaAov,  and  among  the  Romans,  Pulchrum  and  Decern, 
or  Decorum,  are  ufed  indifferently  for  one  another. 

The 
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The  moll  celebrated  of  all  the  ancient  Painters, 
was  Apelles  ;  and  the  mod  celebrated  of  all  the 
Modern,  Raphael :  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
diftinguifhing  Character  of  each  of  them  was 
Grace.  Indeed,  that  alone  could  have  given  them 
To  high  a  Pre-eminence  over  all  their  other  Com- 
petitors, 

Grace  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lowefr.  Part  of 
Beauty,  or  Color  ^  very  little  with  Shape,  and 
very  much  with  the  Pallions ;  for  it  is  fhe  who 
gives  their  higheft  Zeft,  and  the  moll:  delicious 
Part  of  their  Pleafingnefs  to  the  Expreffions  of 
each  of  them. 

All  the  other  Parts  of  Beauty  are  pleafing  in 
fome  Degree,  but  Grace  is  Plealingnefs  itfelf ; 
and  the  old  Romans  in  general  feem  to  have  had 
this  Notion  of  it  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
original  Import  [b~]  of  the  Names  which  they  ufed 
for  this  Part  of  Beauty. 

The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  muft  have 
been  of  this  Opinion ;  when,  in  fettling  their  My- 
thology, they  made  the  Graces  the  conflant  At- 
tendants of  Venus 9  or  the  Caufe  of  Love  ,  and,  in 
Fa8:,  there  is  nothing  caufes  Love  fo  generally, 
and  fo  irrefiftibly,  as  Grace.  'Tis  like  the  Cejius 
of  the  fame  Goddefs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend [/]  every  thing  that  was  winning  and  en_ 

gaging 

[Z>]  Gratia,    from  grains,  or   pleafing ;  and   dec ory 
from  decern,  or  becoming. 
JYj    H,   kol\  utto  r»j9e£ri^jv  iKvTscio  Kirov  ly^oivlx 

JJoiXiXov'    evQa.  h  oi  •S^xlnpta  <nrav7a  tsJvkIq. 

E^'  £«  ply  <£iAo7>j£,   bv  $'  Vpii^h,   sv  ^'  Quoirvs. 

Tlx^cccr^,   r>  t   tKhv\/i  >/o-ov  tsvKoc,  >mi^  (pgoveovlw* 

Tw  gat,  ul  tp£%X(  %s^fW9  1%%-*  r    t<pccT>  tK  1   9vi[t&£c, 

Tn 
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gaging  in  it ;  and  befide  all,  to  oblige  the  Heart 
to  Love,  by  a  fecret  and  inexplicable  Force,  like 
that  of  fome  magic  Charm. 

T57  wv  Ttflov  Iftavlct,  tew^'  tyzcilQio  xohTry, 

MeiSvKrcco-oc  k' EtrsHat  \co  eyxotlWlo  koXtcu.  Horn.  Il 'I.214. 

She  faid  :  with  Awe  divine,  the  Queen  of  Love 
Obey'd  the  Sifter  and  the  Wife  of  Jove  : 
And  from  her  fragrant  Bread  the  Zone  unbrac'd, 
With  various  Skill  and  high  Embroid'ry  grac'd. 
In  this  was  ev'ry  Art,  and  ev'ry  Charm,    - 
To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldeft  warm  : 
F<?nd  Love,  the  gentle  Vow,  the  gay  Defire, 
The  kind  Deceit,  the  ftill  reviving  Fire, 
Perfuafive  Speech,  and  more  perfusifive  Sighs, 
Silence  that  fpoke,  and  Eloquence  of  Eyes. 
This  on  her  Hand  the  Cyprian  Goddefs  laid  ; 
Take  this,  and  with  it  ail  thy  Wifh,  me  faid  : 
W7ith  Smiles  fhe  took  the  Charm  ;  and  fmiling  preft 
The  pow'rful  Ceftus  to  her  fnowy  Bread.     Pope,  II. 

xiv.  256. 
La  Matte's  Imitation  of  the  fame  PafTage,  is  extremely 
good  toothough  he  addsa-FW/z^Flourim  at  theEnd  of  it. 
Ce  tiflu,  le  fimbole  &  la  caufe  a  la  fois 
Du  pouvoir  de  i'  amour,  du  charme  de  fes  loix, 
Elie  en  flam  me  ies  yeux,-  de  cet  ardeur  qui  touche  j 
D'un  fourire  enchanteur,  elle  anime  la  bouche  : 
Paflionne  la  voix,  en  adoucit  les  fons  : 
Frete  ces  tours  heureux,  plus  forts  que  les'raifons  : 
Infpire,  pouc  toucher,  ces  tendres  ftratagemes; 
Ces  refns  attirans,  l'ecueil  des  fagea  memes  : 
Et  la  nature  enfin  y  voulut  renfermer 
Tout  ce  qui  perfuade  &  ce  qui  fait  aimer. 

En  prenant  ce  tiiTu,  que  Venus  lui  prefente, 
Junon  n'etoit  que  belle,  elle  devient  charmante. 
Les  graces,  &  ies  ris,  les  plaifirs,  &  les  jeux, 
Surpris  cherchent  Venus  -,  doutentqui  1' eft  des  deux: 
L'Amour  meme  trompe,  trouve  Junon  plus  belie  ^ 
Et,  fon  arc  a  la  main,  deja  vole  aprts  elle. 

A$ 
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As  Crito  paufed  here,  both  Milesius  and 
Timanthes  thanked  him  for  his  Account  of  a 
Thing,  which  they  had  never   heard  fo  far  ac- 
counted for  before  ;  and  the  latter  added,  that  in 
his  Divifion  of  the  Parts  which  conflitute  Beauty, 
he,  at  firft,  thought  him  guilty  of  an   Omiffion, 
in  not  adding  a  Fifth,  that  of  Motion.  Crito  faid, 
that  he  had  not  forgot  that,but  thought  itwas  com- 
prehended under  the  other  Heads.  For  all  genteel 
Motion  (fays  he,)  as  I  have  been  fo  lately  mention- 
ing, falls  under  the  Article  of  Grace  ;  whence  Ho- 
race calls  it  by  it's  true  Name  of  graceful  Motion  ; 
and  common  Motions  are  only  fo  many  Variations 
of  the  Attitude,  or  Pofition  of  the  particular  Parts 
of  the  Body,  and  Features   of  the   Face :     The 
more  figfiificant  of  which,  belong  to   the  Article 
of  the  Paffions ;  and  the  lefs  fignificant,  may   be 
comprehended  under  that  of  mere   Form  or  Fi- 
gure.-    And  now  I  mention  Horace,  added  he,  it 
is  obfervable  enough^  that  he,  and  the  other  Ro- 
man Authors,  have  diflin£t  Names  for  each  of  my 
Four  condituent  Parts  of  Beauty,which  the  Com- 
mentators and  Dictionary-writers  have  been  fbme- 
times  too  apt  to  miflake  for  Names  of  Beauty  in 
general.     Thus  for  the  Firft  they  ufe  the  Word 
Color  ;  for   the    Second,  Forma  ;  for  the   Third, 
they  feem  to  have  had  feveral  diflincl  Names,  ac- 
cording to   the  different  Sorts  of  Paffions  whofe 
Delightfulnefs  they    fpoke   of:  for   the  Fourth, 
they  ufed  Gratia  and  Decor,  when  they  fpoke  of  it 
in  general  ;  and  Venuftas  or  Dignitas,  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  be  more  particular.     Their  Word 

Nitor 
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Nitor  took  [£],  and  fome  others  of  a  like  Import., 
which  feem  fometimes  to  be  ufed  in  general  for 
Beauty,  belong  more  properly  to  that  fuperficial 
Sort  of  Beauty,  which  I  mentioned  in  part  under 
the  Firft  Head,  in  fpeaking  of  the  filky  Appear- 
ance of  the  Skin,  and  the  Luminoufnefs  in  fome 
Eyes.  But  to  talk  of  Things  rather  than  Words; 
I  ihould  be  willing  to  add  fome  general  Obferva- 
tions  that  I  have  made,  at  Times,  in  thinking  on 
this  Subject. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  "Writers,  that 
there  is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  Propriety  in  Plea- 
fure  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  that  Pleafure  is  an- 
nexed by  Nature  to  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  for 
our  Prefervation,  and  Pain  to  fuch  as  would  be  de- 
flruSive  to  us.  Thus  Pleafure,  for  Example,  is 
annexed  to  Food  and  Exercife  ;  and  Pain,  to  fuch 
Degrees  of  Abflinence  and  Indolence  as  would  be 
hurtful.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  the  diffe- 
rent Sorts  of  Pleafures,  adapted  to  each  Stage  of 
human  Life.  Thus  in  Infancy,  when  Growth  is 
as  neceffary  as  Support,  we  have  more  frequent 
Returns  of  Appetite,  and  more  Pleafure  in  Feed- 


[£]  ,  Liparai  nitor  Hebri.        Horat.  Lib.  iii, 

Od.  xh.  6. 

Urit  me  Glycerse  nitor 
Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius. 

Id  Lib.  i.  Od.  xix.  6. 

The  Epithets  marmoreus,  eburneus>  and  Candidas,  are 
all  applied  to  Beauties  by  the  Roman  Poets  ;  fometimes 
as  to  their  Shape,  and  fometimes  as  to  the  Shtningnefs 
here  fpoken  of. 
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ing ;  and  as  frequent  Feeding  requires  the  more 
Exercife,  the  chief  Pleafure  of  that  Age  confifts  in 
the  Love  of  Motion,  and  in  a  Series  of  little  fpor- 
tive  Exercifes.  The  fame  is  carried  on  in  other 
Pleafures,  equally  adapted  to  the  middle  and  lat- 
ter Stages  of  Life  ;  fo  far,  that  wherever  Nature 
has  affixed  a  Pleafure,  (he  feems  to  lead  and  con- 
duct us  toward  fome  Duty  or  other  ;  either  for 
the  Prefervation  of  the  Individual,  or  the  Conti- 
nuance of  the  Species. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  Propriety  to 
be  obferved,  in  the  Difpenfation  of  Beauty  and 
Deformity.  The  good  Paffions  are  all  pleating  ; 
and  the  bad/difagreeable.  Virtue  is  naturally  the 
mofl  beautiful  and  lovely  Thing  in  the  World  j 
and  Vice  the  moil  odious  and  deformed. 

There  is  alfo  a  Propriety  in  the  Timing  of 
Beauty.  Thus,  for  Inffence,  a  Peach  or  a  Pine- 
apple are  in  their  higheft  Beauty3  juft  at  the  Time 
that  they  mould  be  eat.  They  want  a  Ripenefg 
of  Colors,  as  well  as  of  Tafie,  till  they  come  to 
that  State  ;  and  gradually  decay  in  Beauty,  as 
they  go  farther  and  farther  from  it. 

It  might  found  odd  to  you,  if  I  mould  fay,  that 
a  Woman  is  like  a  Pine-apple  ;  yet  the  Similitude 
would  hold  much  farther,  and  in  more  Particu- 
lars, than  any  one  would  at  firft  imagine,  She 
has  her  Seafon  of  growing  to  her  greatefl  State 
of  Beauty,  of  Continuance  in  it,  and  of  a  Decay 
from  it,  as  well  as  that  ;  and  the  highefl  Seafon 
cf  their  Beauty  is  juft  as  properly  timed  in  the  one 
Cafe,  as  in  the  other, 

A* 
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As   to  the  Quantity  of  Beauty,  in  particular 
Perfons,  I  have  fometimes  had  a  Thought,  which 
may  ferve  (at  lead)  to  divert  you.    You  know  that  ' 
Monf.  de  Piles,  in  his  Lives  of   the  Painters,  has 
laid  down  a  Scale  by  which  one  may  judge  of  their 
comparative   Excellence.     Now  I  mould  think, 
that  a  Scale  might  be  fettled  in  the  fame  Manner, 
by  which  one  might  judge  tolerably  well  of  the 
proportional  Excellence  in  any  of  our  mofl:  cele- 
brated Beauties.     In  this  Scale,  I  would  fet  the 
higheft  Excellence  in  Color,  at  Ten  ;  in  Shape, 
at    Twenty  ;  in  ExprefTion,  at    Thirty  ;  and  in 
Grace,  at  Forty.    So  that  the  greateft  Excellence 
of  Beauty,  at  the  higheft.  Reckoning  in  each  Part 
of  it,  would  amount  in  all  to  One  Hundred. 

There  is  probably  no  Inflance  of  the  higheft 
Excellence  in   all  thefe  Particulars,  in  any  one 
Perfon.     They  who  run  very  high  in   fome  Arti- 
cles, are  often  as  deficient  in  others.     If  I  was  to 
ftate  the  Account,  as  to  fome  particular  Ladies, 
who  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  very  great 
Beauties,  I  mould  aflign  to  Lady  L.  B  *  *  *,  Eight 
for  Color,  Four  for  Shape,  Twenty-five  for  Ex- 
prefTion, and  Ten  for  Grace  ;  in  all,  Forty-feven  ; 
not  quite  half-way  in  the  complete  Sum  of  Ex- 
cellence: —  To   Mrs.  A •*  *  *,  Eight  for  Co- 
lor, Seventeen  for  Shape,  Fifteen  for  Expreffion, 
and  Twenty  for  Grace  ;  in  all,  Sixty  Degrees  of 
Excellence: — And  to  Mrs.  B  *   *  *  Eight   for 
Color,  Ten  for  Shape,  Twenty-five  for  Expref- 
fion, and  Thirty  for  Grace;  in  all,  Seventy-three. 
And  that  is  the  highefi  Sum,  that  I  could  in  Con-  ^ 

fcience 
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fcience  allow  to  any  Woman  that  I  have  ever  yet 
feen. 

Extreme  Deformity  mould  be  rated,  under 
each  Article,  at  the  fame  Numbers  as  the  highefl 
Excellence  ;  and,  in  mixt  Beauties,  Deductions 
mould  be  made  for  them,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  Additions  are  for  the  former.  Thus,  for  Ex- 
ample, Mrs.  M  *  *  *,  for  Color  Six,  Shape 
Fifteen  ;  Expreflion  Twenty,  to  be  deducted  ; 
Grace  Five  ;  which  will  reduce  her  other  De- 
grees of  Excellence  only  to  Six. 

Others  would  have  no  Share  at  all,  in  our  pre- 
fent  Subject  ;  as  failing,  under  each  Article,  to 
the  Balance  of  Deformity.  Thus  Mrs,  P  *  *  *, 
bad  Color  Six,  Shape  ditto  Four,  Expreffion  of 
bad  Paffions  Twenty-five,  Ungraceful nefs  Ten  ; 
which  together  make  Forty-five,  all  on  the  wrong 
Side  of  the  QueiUon. 

I  do  not  pretend,  in  all  this,  to  have  made  my 
Calculations  exactly  \  but  rather  to"  point  out  to 
'  you,  what  might  be  done  by  fuch  as  are  more  ex- 
,:  a<5t  Judges  of  Beauty  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  The 
'bed  maybe  liable  to  fome  little  falfe  Bias  or 
other  ;  but  if  their  Calculations  did  not  anfwer 
"  in  every  Point  preciiely  to  the  Truth,  they  might 
"  at  lead  come  very  near  it. 

Thefe  exacl:  Judges  indeed  may  not  be  fo  fre* 
quently  to  be  met  with  ;  for  Judgment,  as  well 
as  Beauty,  is  dealt  out  in  very  unequal  Propor- 
tions to  Mankind  ;  and  a  very  great  Excellence  in 
either,  falls  to  the.  Lot  of  but  a  few.  However* 
good  Judgment  is  the  more  common  of  the  Two  • 

and, 
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and,  I  believe,  People  in  general  are  more  capa- 
ble of  judging  right  of  Beauty  (at  leaft,  in  fome 
Parts  of  it)  than  they  are  of  mofl  other  Things. 

Yet  there  are  a  great  many  Caufes,  apt  to  mif- 
lead  the  Generality  in  their  Judgments  of  Beauty; 
and  I  mail  beg  leave  to  enumerate  fome  of  them. 

If  the  Affe&ion  is  entirely  engaged  by  any  one 
Object,  a  Man  is  apt  to  allow  all  Perfections  to 
that  Perfon ;  and  very  little,  in  comparifon,  to 
any  body  elfe ;  or,  if  they  ever  commend  others 
highly,  it  is  for  fome  Circumflance  in  which  they 
bear  fome  Refemblance  to  their  favourite  Ob- 
jea. 

People  are  very  often  milled  in  their  Judg- 
ments, by  a  Similitude  either  of  their  own  Tem- 
per, or  Perfonage,  in  others.  It  is  hence,  that  a 
Perfon  of  a  mild  Temper  is  more  apt  to  be  pleafed 
with  the  gentler  Paffions  in  the  Face  of  his  Mif- 
trefs ;  and  one  of  a  very  lively  Turn  would  choofe 
more  of  Spirit  and  Vivacity  in  his ;  that  little 
People  are  inclined  to  prefer  pretty  Women,  and 
larger  People  majeflic  ones ;  and  fo  on,  in  a  great 
Variety  of  Inftances.  This  may  be  called  falling 
in  Love  with  ourfelves,  at  Second-hand ;  and 
Self-love  (whatever  other  Love  may  be)  is  fome- 
times  fo  falfe-fighted,  that  it  may  make  the  mod 
plain,  and  even  the  mod  difagreeable  Things  feem 
beautiful  and  pleafing. 

I  remember,  at  the  Tryal  of  the  Scotch  Lords 
a  few  Years  ago  in  Wejiminfter-hall,  a  Pair  of 
apifh  Lovers,  that  fat  by  each  other  ;  and  gave 
no  fmall  Diyerfion  to  a  good  Part  of  that  large 

Company, 
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Company,  before  the  Lords  made  their  Appear- 
ance. They  were  perpetually  turning  their  Heads 
toward  each  other,  a  good  deal  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner, and  at  the  fame  Time  ;  fmiled  together, 
grinned  together,  and  laughed  out  together.  All 
their  Actions  were,  pleafmg  to  each  other,  though 
fo  very  difpleafing  to  every  body  elfe. 

Sometimes  an  Idea  of  Ufefulnefs  may  give  a 
Turn  to  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  ;  as  the  very  fame 
Things  are  reckoned  Beauties  in  a  Coach-horfe, 
which  would  be  fo  many  Blemimes  in  a  Race^ 
horfe. 

I  have  often  thought  fome  Ladies  a  little  too 
unguarded,  as  to  this  Particular.  They  feem  to 
have  the  Polyphemus  [/]  Idea  of  Beauty  ;  and  talk 

[/]  When  Ulyffes,  after  having  put  out  that  Cyclops's 
Eye,  tells  him  his  real  Name  and  Character:  the  Mon- 
fter  makes  the  following  Exclamation  : 

Ecrxe  tk  tv^cth  fAotvlic  otvvi^  yv$  re  /xgyotj  re, 

T»jte/x(g^  EvgvfA.i$v)<;  — — -~ • 

Oj  [Aoi  ttyv)  t«^£  TO-avIa  rsfevtyo-tzc-Sott  ovicra-ui' 

AT^h1  aim  Two.  Quia,  psyav  x<x.\  xahov  shypw 
'S.vQa-o'  E/\ivcriaSaij,   peyuKyv  iiru\p.ivov  ocXxW 
Nuv  $b  f*1  buv  oA»"}/©r>  re,  x.xi  taliow®*,  xxi  otxozvs, 
Of  0«X/x»  ahauciv.  • 0£  ].  516, 

Oh  Heav'ns !  Oh  Faith  of  ancient  Prophecies  ! 
This  Te/emus  Euryynides  foretold  :  — — 
Long  fince  he  menac'd,  fuch  was  Heav'n's  Command  $ 
And  nam'd  Ulyffes  as  the  deftin'd  Hand. 
I  deem'd  fome  godlike  Giant  to  behold  $  , 
Or  lofty  Hero,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold  : 

Not  this  weak  pigmy  Wretch. 

Ftp? 5  Tranflat.  B.ix.  ver.  603. 

as 
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as  if  it  was  a  Maxim  absolutely  eflablimed  in  their 
Breads,  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful,  unlefs  it 
has  fome  Approach  to  the  Gigantic.  "  Such  a 
**-  Man,"  fays  Mrs.  D  *  *  *,  "  is  really  a  pretty- 
Fellow,  "  though  fo  little  ;"  without  confidering, 
that  he  could  not  be  fo  pretty,  if  he  was  larger. 
And  then  is  me  for  ever  crying  up  her  chief  Fa- 
vourite, Mr.  E  *  *  *,  with  that  very  bad  Face, 
and  thofe  very  bad  Paflions  which  generally  ap- 
pear in  it,  only  becaufe  his  Shoulders  fpread 
a  good  deal   wider,  than    they  ought  to  do. 

But  the  greater!  and  moil:  general  Mifleader'of 
our  Judgments,  in  relation  to  Beauty,  is  Cuitom, 
or  the  different  national  Tafles  for  Beauty  ;  which 
turn  chiefly  on  the  Two  lower  Parts  of  it,  Color 
and  Form. 

It  was  from  the  mofl:  common  Shape  of  his 
Countrywomen  that  Reubens,  in  his  Pictures,  de- 
lights fo  much  in  Plumpnefs  ;  not  to  give  it  a 
worfe  Name.  Whenever  he  was  to  reprefent  the 
mofl  beautiful  Women,  he  isfure  to  give  them  a 
cpsod  Share  of  Corpulence.  It  feems  as  if  nobody 
f.ould  be  a  Beauty  with  him,  under  Two  "Hundred 
Weight.     His  very  Graces  are  all  fat. 

But  this  may  go  much  farther  than  mere  Bulk  ; 
it  will  reach  -even  to  very  great  Deformities  ; 
which  fometimes  grow  into  Beauties,  where  they 
are  habitual  an-d  general.  One  of  our  own  Coun- 
trymen (who  was  a  particularly  'handfome  Man,) 
in  his  travelling  over  the  Alps,  was  detained  by  a 
■Fever  in  one  of  thofe  Villages,  where  every  grown 

Vol,    I.  -C  Perfom 
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Perfon  has  that  Sort  of  Swellings  in  the  Neck., 
which  they  call  Gofers  ;  and  of  which  I  have  feen 
fome,  very  near  as  big  as  their  Heads.  The  firft 
Sunday  that  he  was  able,  he  went  to  their  Church 
(for  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  to  return  Thanks 
to  Heaven  for  his  Recovery.  A  Man  of  fo 
good  a  Figure,  and  fo  well  dreft,  had  pro- 
bably never  before  been  within  the  Walls  of 
that  Chapel.  Every  body's  Eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him  ;  and  as  they  went  out,  they  cried  out, 
loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  them  ;  "  O  how 
"  completely  handfome  would  that  Man  be,  if  he 
u  had  but  a  Goter !" 

In  fome  of  the  moft  military  Nations  of  Africa, 
no  Man  is  reckoned  handfome  that  has  not  Five 
or  Six  Scars  in  his  Face.  This  Cuftom  might, 
poflibly,  at  firft,  be  introduced  among  them  to 
make  them  lefs  afraid  of  Wounds  in  that  Part,  in 
Battle  ;  but,  however  that  was,  it  grew  at  laft  to 
have  fo  great  a  Share  in  their  Idea  of  Beauty,  that 
they  now  cut  and  flafh  the  Faces  of  their  poor  lit- 
tle Infants,  in  order  to  give  them  thofe  Graces 
when'thcy  are  grown  up,  which  are  fo  neceflary 
to  win  the  Hearts  of  their  Miftreffes  ;  and  which, 
with  the  Afftftance  of  fome  Jewels,  or  Ingots  of 
Gold,  in  their  Nofes,  Ears,  and  Lips,  muft  cer- 
tainly be  irrefiftible  to-the  Ladies  of  that  Country. 

The  Covering  each  Cheek  all  over  with  a  burn- 
ing Sort'of  Red  Color,  has  long  been  looked  upon 
in  a  neighbouring  Country  to  be  as  neceffary  to 
render  a  Fine  Lady's  Face  completely  beautiful, 
as  thefe  Scars  are  for  the  Beaux  in  Africa, 

'Tis 
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'Tis  really  furprifing,  that  there  fhould  be  fo 
wide  a  Difference  in  the  Taftes  of  Two  Coun- 
tries, as  there  is  in  this  Particular  between  the 
French  and  us ;  when  the  bordering  People  of  each 
live  nearer  together,  than  the  Inhabitants  do  in 
the  Extremes  of  one  of  our  own  moderate  Coun- 
ties ;  as,  for  Inftance,  in  this  good  County  of 
Surrey ,  in  particular. 

The  firft  Time  I  faw  the  Ladies  all  ranged  in 
the  Front  of  the  Boxes,  at  the  Opera  at  Paris  9 
they  feemed  to  me  to  look  like  a  long  Bed  of  high- 
coloured  full-blown  Pionies  in  a  Garden. 

The  Two  prettieft  Womew  I  have  ever  feen, 
are  the  Duchefs  of  B  *  *  *,  in  France,  and 
Mrs.  A  *  *  *,  in  England ;  and  the  very  Rea- 
fon  why  I  mould  give  the  Preference  to  the  latter 
of  the  Two  is,  that  the  former  is  obliged,  by  the 
Fafhion  of  the  Country  where  me  lives,  to  height 
ten  the  Color  of  the  Rofes  which  Nature  had 
fcattered  over  her  Cheeks,  into  one  great  Mafs  of 
Vermilion. 

Were  a  Frenchman,  on  his  firil  Coming  over 
hither,  to  fee  a  Set  of  our  greatefl  Beauties  all  in 
a  Row,  he  might,  probably,  think  them  like  a 
Bed  of  Lilies;  or,  at  lead,  like  a  Border  of  light- 
coloured  Pinks. 

In  facl,  when  the  Count  de  Grammont  was  in 
England  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  Time,  when 
the  Court  was  fo  gay,  and  fo  particularly  well 
fu-rnifhed  with  Beauties ;  he  faid,  "  That  the 
if  Englijb  Ladies  were  particularly  handfome;  but: 
C  2  "  that 
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"  that  it   was  a  great  Pity  that  they  were  all  fo 
"  pale." 

The  natural  Complexion  of  the  Italian  Ladies 
is  of  a  higher  Glow  than  ours  ufually  are  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Ad'difon  is  very  juft,  in  making  a  Numidian 
call  the  Ladies  of  the  fame  Country,  "  [?n]  Pale, 
"  unripened  Beauties." 

The  Prince  of  Annamaboo,  who  had  been  fo 
long,  and  latterly  fo  much  ufed  to  the  European 
Complexion,  yet  faid,  a  little  before  he  left  Lon- 
don ;  "  That  Mifs  C  *  *  *  would  be  the  mod 
"  charming  Woman  in  the  World,  if  fhe  was  but 
«  a  Negro." 

I  remember  to  have  read,  in  an  Account  of  fome 
of  the  fartheft  Travels  that  any  of  our  People  have 
made  up  the  River  Gambia  ;  that  when  they  came 
to  fome  Villages,  where,  probably,  no  Europeans 
had  ever  been  before,  the  Women  ran  frightened 
and  fcreaming  from  them  ;  on  taking  them  to  be 
Devils,  merely  on  Account  of  the  Whitenefs  of 
their  Complexion. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  to  you,  that  Heaven  is 
very  good  and  merciful  toMankind,even  in  making 
us  capable  of  all  this  Variety  of  Miftakes.  If  every 
Perfon  judged  exactly  right  of  Beauty,  every  Man 
that  was  in  Love  in  fuch  a  Diflric~t,  would  be  in 

[m]  The  glowing  Dames  of  Zama's  royal  Court 
Have  Faces  flu  flit  with  more  exalted  Charms  : 
The  Sun,  that  foils  his  Chariot  o'er  their  Heads, 
Works  up  more  Fire  and  Colour  in  their  Cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  thefe,  my  Prince,  you'd  foon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd,  Beauties  of  the  North  ! 

Syfbax,  to  Juba  -9  in  Cato.     A&  i.  Scene  4. 

Love 
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Love  with  the  fame  Woman.  Only  confider  of 
what  fatal  Confequence  that  mud  be,  in  any  City 
or  Town  that  you  are  heft  acquainted  with.  The 
acknowledged  Fair  one,  in  the  fame  Manner, 
could  choofe  out  but  one  happy  Man  for  her  Fa- 
vourite, in  all  her  Town  of  Lovers  ;  and  all- the 
red  muft  be  left  in  a  State  of  Defpair.  This  (as 
bad  as  it  would  be)  is  only  the  bed  Side  of  the 
Cafe,  and  fuppofing  every  thing  to  be  carried  on 
with  a  Patience  and  Tranquillity,  which  would 
then  be  almoft  impoffible  ;  for,  in  Truth,  if  the 
Affections  of  all  centred  on  the  fame  Object:,  no- 
thing JDut  perpetual  Quarrels  and  Mifchiefs  would 
be  to  be  apprehended.  The  fuperior  Beauty  of 
each  Hamlet  would  be  the  ObjecT:  of  the  Hate  and 
Malice  of  all  the  reft  of  her  own  Sex  in  it  ;  and 
the  Caufe  of  DifTenfion  and  Murders  among  all  of 
the  other.  If  this  would  hold  in  one  Town,  it 
would  hold,  for  the  fame  Reafons,  in  every  other 
Town  or  Diftricl ;  and  of  Courfe,  there  would  be 
nothing  more  wanting  than  this  univerfal  right 
Judgment  of  Beauty,  to  render  the  whole  World 
one  continued  Scene  of  Blood  and  Mifery. 

But  now  that  Fancy  has,  perhaps,  mere  to  do 
with  Beauty  than  Judgment,  there  is  an  Infinity 
of  Taftes,  and  confequently  an  Infinity  of  Beauty  ; 
for,  to  the  Mind  of  the  Lover,  fuppofed  Beauty- 
is  full  as  good  as  real.  Every  body  may  now 
choofe  out  what  happens  to  hit  his  own  Turn  and 
Caft.  The  honeft  Ruftic  can  think  himfeif  happy 
in  his  Woman  of  a  good  ft  re -ng  Make,  and  Sun- 
burnt frowfy  Complexion  ;  the  fine  Gentleman 
C  3  may 
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may  be  bleft  in  his  Coquette  ;  the  common  Sol- 
dier can  delight  himfelf  with  his  Gin-drinking 
Trull  ;  and  the  Captain  with  his  military  Miftrefs. 

Thisincreafes  the  Extent  of  Beauty  vaftiy,  and 
makes  it  in  a  Manner  univerfal  ;  for  there  are  but 
few  People,  in  comparifon,  that  are  truly  beauti- 
ful ;  but  every  body  may  be  beautiful  in  the  Ima- 
gination of  fome  one  or  other.  As  I  have  faid  be- 
fore, fome  may  delight  thenifelves  in  a  black 
Skin,  and  others  in  a  white  ;  fome  in  a  gentle  na- 
tural Rofinds  of  Complexion,  others  in  a  highy 
exalted,  artificial  Red ;  fome  Nations,  i-n  Waifts 
difpropdrtionably  large  ;  and  another,  in  Waifts 
as  difproportionably  fmalh  In  mort,,  themoft 
oppoiite  Things  imaginable  may  each  be  looked 
upon  as  beautiful,  in  whole  different  Countries  j. 
or  by  different  People,  in  the  fame  Country. 

I  fhould  be  apt  to  make  a  Diftin&ion  here 
again,  as  to  the  Two  former  Parts  of  Beauty,. 
and  the  Two  latter.  Fancy  has  much  more  to 
do  in  the  Articles  of  Form  and  Color,  than  in 
thofe  of  the  Pailicns  and  Grace.  The  good  Paffi- 
ons,  as  they  are  vifible  on  the  Face,  are  apparent 
Gocdnefs,  and  that  muft  be  generally  amiable  -y 
and  true  Grace,  wherever  it  appears  to  any  De- 
gree, I  fhould  think,  muft  be  pleafing  to  every 
human  Creature  ;  or,  perhaps>  this  may  never  ap- 
pear in  the  Women  of  any  Nation,  where  the 
Men  are  grown  fo  favage  and  brutal,  as  to  have 
loft  all  Tafte  for  it. 

Yet,  even  as  to  Grace  itfelf,  under  the  Notion 
of  Pleafingnefs  (as   I  was  juft  now  calling  it,)  it 

may 
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may  become  almoit  univerfal  ;  and  be  as  fubjecl: 
to  the  Dominion  of  Fancy,  as  any  of  the  lefs  figni- 
ficant  Parts  of  Beauty.  A  Parent  can  fee  Gen- 
teelnefs,  in  the  mofl  aukward  Child,  perhaps, 
that  ever  was  born  ;  and  a  Perfon  who  is  truly  in 
Love,  Vviiibe  pleafed  with  every  Motion  and  Air 
of  the  Perfon  beloved  ;  which  is  the  mofl  diftin- 
guiming  Character  that  belongs  to  Grace.  'Tis 
true,  this  is  all  arniftalcen  Grace  ;  but,  as  to  that 
particular  Perfon,  it  has  all  the  EfFe&s  of  the 
true. 

Since  I  have  fpbken  of  this  Extent  and  Univer- 
fality  of  fuppofed  Beauty,  it  would  be  very  un- 
grateful not  to  fay  fomething  of  the  real  Beauty  of 
the  other  Work?  of  Nature  ;  which  feem  to  reach 
every-where,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them ;  and  to  meet  us,  which  ever  Way  we  turn 
our  Eyes. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Earth,  we  fee  it  laid  out 
in  a  Thoufand  beautiful  Inequalities,  and  a  pleaf- 
ing  Variety  of  Plains,  Hills,  and  Mountains';  ge- 
nerally cloathed  by  Nature  in  a  living  Green,  the 
Color  that  is  the  moil  delightful  and  the  mofl  re- 
freihing  to  the  Eye  ;  diverfified  with  an  Infinity  of 
different  Lights  and  Shades  :  adorned  with  vari- 
ous Sorts  of  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Flowers  ;  inter- 
fperfed  often  with  winding  Rivers,  or  limpid 
Streams,  or  fpreading  Lakes  j  or  terminating, 
perhaps,  on  a  View  of  the  Sea,  which  is  for  ever  * 
changing  its  Form,  and  in  every  Form  is  pleafing. 

If  we  look  up  to  the  Heavens,  how  charming 

are  the  Rifing  of  the  Sun,  the  gentle  Azure  of 
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the  noble  Arch  expanded  over  our  Heads,  the  va- 
rious Appearance  and  Colors  of  the  Clouds,  the 
fleeting  Shower,  and  the  painted  Bow  !  Even  in 
the  Abfence  of  its  great  Enlivener,  the  Sun,  we 
-fee  it  all  ftudded  with  living  Lights,  or  gilded  by 
the  more  folemn  Beauties  of  the  Moon  ;  moft 
pleafing  in  her  infant  Shape,  and  mou:  majeflic, 
when  in  her  full  Orb.  I  know  not  how  it  may  be 
with  others,  but  to  me  the  very  Lightnings  are 
pleafing,  when  ftruggling  amidfl  the  ihaded 
Clouds ;  and  thofe  Fires  that  dart  and  waver  up- 
wards, fometimes  in  various  Colors,  and  fome- 
times  with  Streams  of  gentle  Light,  not  unlike 
the  Break  of , Day,  on  the  fir  ft  Appearance  of  the 
Morning,  from  whence  they  have  their  Name. 

If  we  turn  toward  the  different  Sorts  of  Ani- 
mals, it  is  obfervable  enough  among  them,  that 
the  Beauty  which  is  defigned  chiefly  to  pleafe  one 
another  in  their  own  Species,  is  fo  contrived  as  to 
diffufe  Pleafure  to  thofe  of  other  Species,  or  at 
lead  to  Man.  How  beautiful,  even  to  us,  are  the 
Colors  that  adorn  the  Necks  of  the  Pigeon  and 
Pheafant  ;  the  Train  of  the  Mackaw  and  Pea- 
cock ;  and  the  whole  Drefs  of  feveral  Sorts  of 
Birds,  more  particularly  in  the  Eafiern  Parts  of 
the  World  ?  Plow  neat  and  pleafing  is  the  Make 
of  the  Deer,  the  Greyhound,,  and  feveral  Sorts  of 
Horfes  ?  How  beautiful  is  the  Expreilion  of  the 
.Paffions,  in  a  faithful  Dog  ?  And  they  are  not 
even  without  fome  Degrees  of  Grace  ;  as  may  be 
ken,  in  particular,  in  the  natural  Motions  of  a 
Cbinefe  Pheafant ;  or  the  acquired  ones,  of  a  ma- 
naged 
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naged  Horfe.  And  I  the  rather  take  Part  of  the 
Beauty  of  all  thefe  Creatures  to  be  , meant,  by  the 
Bounty  of  Nature,  for  us ;  becaufe  molt  of  the 
different  Sorts  of  Sea-Filh  (which  live  chiefly  out 
of  our  Sight)  are  of  Colors  and  Forms  more  hide- 
ous, or  (at  beft)  lefs  agreeable  to  us. 

And  as  the  Beauty  of  one  Species  of  Animals  may 
be  fo  defigned  and  adapted,  as  to  give  Pleafure  to 
many  others;  fo   the  Beauty  of  different -Worlds 
may  not  be  confined  to  each,  but  be  carried  on 
from  one  World  to  another,  and  from  one  Syftera 
of  Worlds  to  another  ;  and  may  end  in  one  great 
univerfal  Beauty,  of  all   created  Matter  taken  in 
one  View.     How  far  this  may  hold,  we  are,  as 
yet,  incapable  even  of  forming   any  Guefs  ;  but 
fome  late  Difcoveries  have  (hewn,  that  there  is  a 
furprifing  Symmetry  and  Proportion  in  the   Sizes 
and  Difpofition  of  the  feveral  Worlds   in  our  Syi- 
tem  ;  from  whence  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  fame  Beauty  of  Proportion  is  kept  up  be- 
tween the  Worlds  of  other  Syflems  ;  and  pofiifely, 
even  between  one  Syflem  and  another :  At  leaff,  all 
that  we  know  of  thefe  Worlds,  areexaftly  proporti- 
oned; and  all  that  we  fee  of  them,  is  beautiful. Thus 
liich  of  them  as   come  within  our  View,  make 
what  we  call  a  fine  flarry  Heaven ;  and  as  they 
compofe  that  beautiful  Object  to  us,  fo  does  our 
Syftem  make  a  Part  in  feveral  of  their   Profpe&s ; 
and  may  be,'  in  the  great  Compofition  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  a  little  fingle  Stud  in  a  noble  Piece  of  mo- 
saic Work. 

And  yet  all  the  Profufion  of  Beauty  I  have  been 

fpeaking  of,  and  even  that  of  the  whole  Univerfe 

taken  together,  is   but  of  a    weaker  Nature  in 
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Comparifon  of  the  Beauty  of  Virtue.  It  was  ex- 
tremely well  faid  by  Plato,  That  if  Virtue  was  to 
appear  in  a  vifible  Shape,  all  Men  would  be  ena- 
moured of  her  :  And  it  feems  as  if  the  Greek* 
and  Romans  in  general  had  had  this  Idea  of  her 
JBeauty,  becaufe  the  Goddefs  of  Virtue,  and  the 
Goddefs  of  Wifdom  (which  was  often  taken  for 
one  and  the  fame  Thing  among  them,  as  well  as  in 
our  Sacred  Writings,)  were  always  reprefenfced 
with  the  greatefl  and  mofh  commanding  Beauty. 
The  fame  appears  yet  fironger  from  their  ufihg. 
the  Words  Good  .[«]  and  Beautiful  indifferently 
for  each  other  \  as  if  all  Beauty  was  contained  in 
Gcodnefs. 

Indeed  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  or  Goodnefs  ex- 
ceeds  all  other  Beauty,  as  much  as  the  Soul  does 
the  Body. 

The  higheft  Object  of  Beauty  that  we  can  fee  is 
the  Goodnefs  of  God,  as  difplayed  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation.  In  him  all  Goodnefs  and  Beauty 
dwells ;  and  whatever  there  is  of  moral  Beauty  m 
the  whole  Univerfe  befide,  is  only  as  fo  many 
Emanations  from  the  divine  Author  of  all  that  is 
Good  and  Beautiful. 

We  fometimes  fee  a  few  feeble  Rays  of  this 
Beauty  redeemed  in  hu-man  Actions,  but  much  dif- 
coloured  by  the  Medium  through  which  they 
pafs ;  and  yet  how  charming  do  they  even  thus 
appear  in  fome  Perfons,  and  on  fome  Occafions  ? 
All  the  Grandeur  in  the  World  is  as  nothing  in 
Comparifon  of  any  one  of  thefe  good  becoming 
Deeds.     How  many  more  Charms  are  there,  for 

[«]  Kuhov,  Upnov,  Pulchrum,  Honeftum. 

Inftance, 
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Inftance,  in  the  Actions  of  fuch  an  humble  Per- 
fon  as  the  Man  of  Rofs,  than  in  all  the  Victories  of 
out  Edwards  and  our  Harries?  or  (to  go  farther 
back  in  Hiftory)  how  much  more  amiable  is  the 
Death  of  Socrates  9  than  the  whole  Life  of  Alex 'an- 
ander  the  Great  ? 

As  Virtue  is  the  fupreme  Beauty,  fo  is  Vice  the 
moft.  odious  of  all  Deformities.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  make  this  more  evident  to  you  by  any  In- 
ftance, than  by  that  of  tthe  different  Conduct  of 
Two  very  celebrated  Poets,  Milton  and  TaJJo,  in 
defcribing  the  fallen  Angels :  Taffo's  Devils  are 
chiefly  made  hideous  by  their  Shape  ;  their  Horns 
and  Tails  are  the  principal  Ingredients  of  Defor- 
mity in  his  Defcriptions  of  them  ;  whereas  Mil- 
ton generally  omits  thofe  little  Particulars,  and 
paints  out  the  Deformity  of  their  Minds ;  their 
Pride,  Impiety,  Malignity,  and \Obflinacy ;  by 
which  Means  his  Devils  are  tenfold  more  Devils, 
and  more  odious  and  horrible  to  the  Reader,  than 
ihofe  of  the  Italian  Poet. 

There  is  a  mighty  eafy  Confequence  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this,  which  well  deferves  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally obferved.  If  Virtue  be  the  chief  Beauty, 
People,  to  be  beautiful,  mould  endeavour  to  be 
virtuous  ;  and  fhould  avoid  Vice,  and  all  the  worft 
Sort  of  Paffions,  as  they  would  fly  Deformity.  I 
wifh  the  more  beautiful  Half  of  the  human  Crea- 
tion, in  particular,  were  thoroughly  fenfible  of 
this  great  Truth  ;  "  That  the  readied  Way  to  be 
"  beautiful,  is  to  be  good  j"  and  fuch  of  them  as 
are  more  felicitous  about  ^hoofing  and  attjufting 
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what  they  wear,  and  how  that  will  appear,  than 
about  forming  their  Minds,  and  regulating  their 
difagreeable  PafTions,  will  really  fall  under  the 
Cenfure  I  mentioned  before,  from  one  of  the  La- 
tin Poets  ;  and  mew  too  plainly  to  all  the  World, 
that  they,  in  their  own  Hearts,  confider  their 
I>refs  as  the  better  Part  of  thernfelves. 

I  mull  have  quite  tired  you,  I  believe,  added 
Crito,  rifing ;  and  fhould  be  glad  if  you  would 
take  a  little  Walk,  to  refrefh  us  all  after  this  long 
Harangue.  It  has  been  far  from  feeming  long  to  us 
(replied  Milesius,  as  they  were  all  going  toge- 
ther out  of  the  Tent :)  'Tis  a  Subject  that  can 
icarce  ever  be  tirefome ;  and  your  Manner  of 
treating  it  has,  in  general,  been  very  pleafing  •> 
only  I  mufl  fay,  that,-  toward  the  Conclufion,  it 
began  to  grow  a"  little  too  like  a  Sermon.  I  wifh, 
fays  Timanthes,  that  fome  Ladies  of  your  Ac- 
quaintance had*  been  prefent  at  the  whole  Dif- 
eourfe,  and  particularly  at  that  Part  of  it ;  for  I 
don't  know  whether  it  might  not  have  done  them 
more  Good,  than  any  Sermon  that  they  ever 
were  at  in  their  Lives.  However,  as  there:  were 
no  Ladies  here,  I  wifh  Crito  would  give  us1, 
who  were  of  his  Audience,  Leave  to  beg  he  would 
be  fo  good  as  print  it,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Fair 
Sex  in  general  ;  for„  I  dare  fay,  it  would  be  of 
good  Die  to  fome  of  them.  I  know  not  whether 
it  would  be  of  any  Ufe  to  them,  replied  Crito  ; 
but  if  you  really  thought  fo,  and  could  recollect 
enough  of  it  to  write  it  down,  it  is*entirely  at  your 
Service  ;  and  you  have  my  full  Leave  to  fend  it 
to  the  Frefsj  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 

A  PAR- 


A    PARTICULAR 

ACCOUNT 

OF    THE 

EMPEROR  of  CHINA'S 
GARDENS,  near  PEKIN: 

I  N    A 

LETTER  from  F.  At  tire  t,  a  French  Missi- 
onary, now  employed  by  that  Emperor  to  paint 
the  Apartments  in  thofe  Gardens,  to  his  Frierxi 
at  Paris. 

Tranflated  from  the  French  ; 
By  Sir  HA RRT    BEAUMONT. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE 

P    U    B    L    I    C. 

IT  is  now  above    Half  a   Century,  fince  the 
French  have  been   publifhing  a  Collection  of 
the  Letters   of  their  Miffionaries ;   from  all   the 
moft  diftant  Parts  of  the  World.    This  Coile&ioa 
is  already  grown  very  voluminous.     The  famous 
Pere  du  Halde  was  the  Perfon  who  had    the  chief 
Hand  in  making  and  publifhing  it.     There  were 
but  Eight  Volumes  that  had   appeared  before  he 
undertook  the  Care  of  it,  which  was  in  the   Year 
171 1;  and  he  carried  it  on,  in  Eighteen  more, 
to  the  Year  1743  ;  when  the  Death  of  that   Fa- 
ther, and  fome  other  Incidents,  occafioned  an  In- 
terruption of  the  Work,  for  about  Six  Years.     It 
was   refumed   in   1749,  by   F.  Pat t Quillet  -9  who 
then  publifhed  the  27th  Volume.     The  following 
is  a  Translation  of  the  Firft  Letter  in  that  Vo- 
lume ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  curious  as  any  one  in; 
the  whole  Collection, 
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LETTER 

FROM    A 

FRENCH  MISSIONARY 

i  if 

C   H   I   N   A. 

Pi  kin,  Nov.  i,  1743. 

S  I  R, 

IT  was  with  the  greateft  Pleafure  that  I  re- 
ceived your  Two  laft  Letters  ;  one  of  the 
13th  of  Oftober,  and  the  other  of  the  2d  of 
November  r  1742.  1  communicated  the  very  in- 
teresting Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  which 
you  gave  me  in  them,  to  the  reft  of  our  Miflio- 
naries ;  who  join  with  me  in  our  fincere  Thanks. 
I  thank  you  too,  in  particular,  for  the  Box  full 
of  Works  in  Straw,  and  Flowers,  which  came 
very  fafe  to  me :  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  put  your- 
felf  to  any  fuch  Expence  for  the  future  ;  for  the 
Chine fe  very  much  exceed  the  Europeans ,  inthofe 

kinds 
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kinds  of  Works;  and  particularly  in  their  [a]  ar- 
tificial Flowers  [&]  We  came  hither  by  the  Com- 
mand, or  rather  by  the  Permiflion  of  the  Empe- 
ror. An  Officer  was  afligned  to  conduct  us ;  and 
they  made  us  believe,  that  he  would  defray  our 
Expences :  But  the  latter  was  only  in  Words ; 
for,  in  EfFe&,  the  Expence  was  almofl  wholly  out 
of  our  own  Pockets.  Half  of  the  Way  we  came 
by  Water  ;  and  both  eat  and  lodged  in  our  Boats: 
And  what  feemed  odd  enough  to  us  was,  that  by 
the  Rules  of  Good-breeding  received  among 
them,  we  were  not  allowed  ever  to  go  afhore,  or 
even  to  look  out  of  the  Windows  of  our  covered 
boats  to  obferve  the  Face  of  the  Country,  as  we 
pailed  along. 

We  made  the  latter  Part  of  our  Journey  in  a 
Sort  of  Cage,  which  they  were  pleafed  to  call  a 
Litter.  In  this  too  we  were  fhut  up  all  Day  long  ^ 
and  at  Night  carried  into  our  Jnns ;  (and  very 
wretched  Inns  they  are  !)  and  thus  we  got  to  Pe- 
kin9  with  our  Curiofity  quite  unfatisfied,,and  with 
feeing  but  very  little  more  of  the  Country,  than 
if  we  had  been  fhut  up  all  the  while  in  our  own 
Chambers* 

[a]  Thefe  are  chiefly  made  of  Feathers ;  coloured  and 
formed  fo  exactly  like  real  Flowers,  that  one  is  often  apt 
to  forget  one's  felf,  and  fmell  to  them.  The  famous 
Signora  Vannimano,  at  Rome,  (fo  many  of  whofe  Works 
in  this  kind  are  continually  brought  Home  by  our  Gen- 
tlemen who  travel  to  that  City,)  at  firfl  learned  her  Art 
from  fome  which  were  fent  from  China,  by  the  Jefuits, 
as  a  prefentto  the  then  Pope. 

[b]  Here  is  a  Page  ox  two  omitted,  as  relating  only  to 
their  private  Affairs. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  they  fay,  that  the  Country  we  pafled  is 
but  a  bad  Country  ;  and  that,  though  the  Jour- 
ney is  near  2000  Miles,  there  is  but  little  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Way  that  might  deferve  much 
Attenlion  :  Not  even  any  Monuments,  or  Build- 
ings, except  fome  Temples  for  their  Idols  ;  and 
thole  built  of  Wood,  and  but  one  Story  high  : 
The  chief  Value  and  Beauty  of  which  feemed  to 
eonfift  in  fome  bad  Paintings,  and  very  indifferent 
Varnifh  works.  Indeed  any  one  that  is  juft  come 
from  feeing  the  Buildings  of  France  and  Italy,  is 
apt  to  have  but  little  Tafte,  or  Attention,  for 
whatever  he  may  meet  with  in  the  other  Parts  of 
the  World. 

However,  I  mull  except,  cut  of  this  Rule,  the 
Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Pehin,  and  his  Pleafure- 
Houfes  -,  for  in  them  every  thing  is  truly  great 
and  beautiful,  both  as  to  the  Defign  and  the  Exe- 
cution ;  and  they  (truck  me  the  more,  becaufe  I 
had  never  feen  any  thing  that  bore  any  manner  of 
Refemblance  to  them  in  any  Part  of  the  World 
that  I  had  been  in  before. 

I  mould  be  very  glad,  if  I  could  make  fuch  a 
Defcription  of  thefe,  as  would  give  you  any  juft 
Idea  of  them  ;  but  that  is  aim  oft  impoiTible  ;  be- 
caufe there  is  nothing  in  the  whole,  which  has  any 
Likenefs  to  our  manner  of  Building,  or  our  Rules 
of  Architecture.  The  only  way  to  conceive  what 
they  are,  is  to  fee  them  ;  and  if  I  can  get  any 
Time,  I  am  refolved  to  draw  fome  Parts  of  them 
as  exactly  as  I  can,  and  fend  them  into  Europe. 

The 
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The  Palace  is,  at  leaft,  as  big  as  \c]  Dijon  ; 
which  City  I  choofe  to  name  to  you,  becaufe  you 
are  fo  well  acquainted  with  it.  This  Palace  con- 
ilits  of  a  great  Number  of  different  Pieces  of  Build- 
ing ;  detached  from  one  another,  but  difpofed  with 
a  great  deal  of  Symmetry  and  Beauty.  They 
are  feparated  from  one  another  by  vaft  Courts, 
Plantations  of  Trees,  and  Flower-Gardens.  The 
principal  Front  of  all  thefe  Buildings  mines  with 
Gilding,  VarnihVwork,  and  Paintings ;  and  the 
Infide  is  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  all  the  mod 
beautiful  and  valuable  Things  that  could  be  got 
in  China ,  the  Indies,  and  even  from  Europe, 

As  for  the  Pleafure-houfes,  they  are  really 
charming.  They  Hand  in  a  vaft  Compafs  of 
Ground.  They  have  raifed  Hills  from  Twenty 
to  Sixty  Feet  high  ;  which  form  a  great  Number 
of  little  Valleys  between  them.  The  Bottoms  of 
thefe  Valleys  are  watered  with  clear  Streams ; 
which  run  on  till  they  join  together,  and  form 
larger  Pieces  of  Water  and  Lakes :  They  pafs 
thefe  Streams,  Lakes,  and  Rivers,  in  beautiful 
and  magnificent  Boats  :  I  have  feen  one,  in  parti- 
cular, Seventy-eight  Feet  long,  and  Twenty-four 
Feet  broad,  with  a  very  handfome  Houfe  raifed 
upon  it.  In  each  of  thefe  Valleys,  there  are 
Houfes  about  the  Banks  of  the  Water,  very  well 
difpofed  ;  with  their  different  Courts,  open  and 
clofe  Porticos,  Parterres,  Gardens,  and  Caf- 
cades  ;  which,  when  viewed  all  together,  have 
an  admirable  Effect  upon  the  Eye. 

[c]  A  handfome  City  in  France  ;  and  the  Capital  one 
in  the  Province  of  Burgundy  -,  between  Three  and  Four 
Miles  round.  They 
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They  go  from  one  of  the  Valleys  to  another, 
not  by  formal  ftrait  Walks  as  in  Europe  %  hut  by 
various  Turnings  and  Windings,  adorned  on  the 
Sides  with  little  Pavilions  and  charming  Grottos ; 
and  each  of  thefe  Valleys  is  diverfified  from  all  the 
reft,  both  by  their  manner  of  laying  out  the 
Ground,  and  in  the  Structure  and  Difpofition  of 
its  Buildings. 

All  theRifings  and  Hills  are  fprinkled  withTrees; 
and  particularly  with  Flowering  Trees,  which  are 
here  very  common.  The  Sides  of  the  Canals,  or 
lefler  Streams,  are  not  faced  (as  they  are  with  us) 
withfmooth  Stone,  and  in  a  flrait  Line;  but  look 
rude  and  ruflic,  with  different  Pieces  of  Rock, 
fome  of  which  jut  out,  and  others  recede  inwards; 
and  are  placed  with  fo  much  Art,  that  you  would 
take  it  to  be  the  Work  of  Nature.  In  fome  Parts 
the  Water  is  wide,  in  others  narrow  ;  here  it  fer- 
pentifes,  and  there  fp  reads  away,  as  if  it  was  really 
puihed  off  by  the  Hills  and  Rocks.  The  Banks 
are  fprinkled  with  Flowers,  which  rife  up  even 
through  the  Hollows  in  the  Rock  work,  as  if  they 
had  been  produced  there  naturally.  They  have  a 
great  Variety  of  them,  for  every  Seafon  of  the 
Year. 

Beyond  thefe  Streams  there  are  always  Walks, 
or  rather  Paths,  paved  with  fmall  Stones  ;  which 
lead  from  one  Valley  to  '  another.  Thefe  Paths 
too  are  irregular  ;  and  fometimes  wind  along  the 
Banks  of  the  Water,  and  at  others  run  out  wide 
from  them. 

On  your  Entrance  into  each  Valley,  you  fee  its 
Buildings  before  you.  All  the  Front  is  a" Colonnade, 

with 
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with  Windows  between  the  Pillars.     The  Wood- 
work  is    gilded,    painted,    and   varnifhed.     The 
Roofs  too  are  covered  with  varnifhed  Tiles  of  dif- 
ferent Colours  ;  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  pur-     , 
pie;  which,  by  their  proper  Mixtures,  and  their 
Manner  of  placing  them,  form  an  agreeable  Va- 
riety of  Compartments  and  Defigns.     Almofl  all 
thefe  Buildings  are  only  one  Story  high  ;  and  their 
Floors  are  raifed  from  Two  to  Eight  Feet  above 
the  Ground.     You  go  up  to  them  not   by  regular 
Stone  Steps,  but  by  a  rough  Sort  of  Rock- work, 
formed  as  if  there  had  been  fo  many  Steps  produ- 
ced there  by  Nature.     The   Infide  of  the  Apart- 
ments anfvvers  perfectly    to   their.  Magnificence 
without.     Befide  their  being  very  well  difpofed, 
the  Furniture  and  Ornaments  are  very  rich,  and 
of  an  exquifite  Tafle.    In  the  Courts  and  Pafiages, 
you  fee   Vafes  of  Brafs,  Porcelain,  and  Marble 
filled  with    Flowers ;  and  before  fome   of  thefe 
Houfes,  inftead  of  naked  Statues,  they  have  feve- 
ral  of  their   hieroglyphical.  Figures  of  Animals, 
and  Urns   with  perfumes  burning  in  them,  placed 
upon  Pedeftals  of  Marble. 

Every  Valley,  as  I  told  you  before,  has  its 
Pleafure-houfe ;  fmall  indeed  in  Refpe£t  to  the 
whole  Inclofure  ;  but  yet  large  enough  to  be- ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  greateft  Nobleman  in  Eu- 
rope, with  all  his  Retinue.  Several  of  thefe 
Houfes  are  built  of  Cedar,  which  they  bring,  with 
great  Expence,  at  the  Diflance  of  1500  Miles 
from  this  Place.  And  now  how  many  of  thefe 
Palaces  do  you  think  there  are,  in  all  the  Valleys 

of 
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of  the  Inclofure  ?  There  are  above  200  of  them, 
without  reckoning  as  many  other  Houfes  for  the- 
Eunuchs ;  for  they  are  the  Perfons  who  have  the 
Care  of  each  Palace,  and  their  Houfes  are  always 
juft  by  them  ;  generally  at  no  more  than  Five  or 
Six  Feet  Diftance.  Thefe  Houfes  of  the  Eunuchs 
are  very  plain  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  are  always  con- 
cealed, either  by  fome  Projection  of  the  Walls,  or 
by  the  Interpofition  of  their  artificial  Hills. 

Over  the  running  Streams  there  are  Bridges,  at 
proper  Distances,  to  make  the  more  eafy  Commu- 
nication from  one  Place  to  another.  Thefe  are 
mod  commonly  either  of  Brick,  or  Free  flone, 
and  fometimes  of  Wood,  but  are  all  raifed  high 
enough  for  the  Boats  to  pafs  conveniently  under 
them.  They  are  fenced  with  Ballifters  finely 
wrought,  and  adorned  with  Works  in  Relievo ; 
but  allof  them  varied  from  one  another,  both  in 
their  Ornaments  and  deligns.  Do  not  imagine  to 
yourfelf,  that  thefe  Bridges  run  on,  like  ours,  in 
ftrait  Lines:  On  the\  contrary,  they  generally 
wind  about  and  ferpentize  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
fome  of  them,  which,  if  they  went  on  regularly, 
would  be  no  more  than  Thirty  or  Forty  Feet 
long,  turn  fo  often  and  fo  much  as  to  make  their 
whole  Length  ioo  or  200  Feet.  You  fee  fome 
of  them  which,  either  at  the  Midfl,  or  at  the 
Ends,  have  little  Pavilions  for  People  to  reft  them- 
felves  in  ;  fupported  fometimes  by  Four,  fome- 
times by  Eight,  and  fometimes  by  Sixteen  Co- 
lumns. They  are  ufually  on  fuch  of  the  Bridges 
as  afford   the  mod  engaging  Profpeds.     At  the 

Ends 
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Ends  of  other  of  the  Bridges  there  are  triumphal 
Arches,  either  of  Wood,  or  white  Marble;  form- 
ed in  a  very  pretty  Manner,  but  very  different 
from  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  feen  in  Europe. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  thefe  little  Streams, 
or  Rivers,  are  carried  on  to  fupply  feveral  larger 
Pieces  of  Water,  and  Lakes.  One  of  thefe  Lakes 
is  very  near  Five  Miles  round;  and  they  call  it  a 
Meer,  or  Sea.  This  is  one  of  the  moil;  beautiful 
Parts  in  the  whole  Pleafure  Ground. 

On  the  Banks  are  feveral  Pieces  of  Buildings, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  Rivulets,  and 
artificial  Hills  above  mentioned. 

But  what  is  the  mofl  charming  Thing  of  all  is, 
an  Ifland,  or  Rock,  in  the  Middle  of  this  Sea  ; 
raifed,  in  a  natural  and  ruHic  Manner  about  Six 
Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Water.  On  this 
Rock  there  is  a  little  Palace,  which,  however, 
contains  an  Hundred  different  Apartments.  It 
has  Four  Fronts,  and  is  built  with  inexpreffible 
Beauty  and  Tafle;  the  Sight  of  it  flrikes  one  with 
Admiration.  From  it  you  have  a  View  of  all  the 
Palaces,  fcattered  at  proper  Diitances  round  the 
Shores  of  this  Sea ;  all  the  Hills  that  terminate 
about  it ;  all  the  Rivulets,  which  tend  thither, 
either  to  difcharge  their  Waters  into  it,  or  to  re- 
ceive them  from  it ;  all  the  Bridges,  either  at  the 
Mouths  or  Ends  of  thefe  Rivulets  ;  all  the  Pavili- 
ons and  triumphal  Arches  that  adorn  any  of  thefe 
Bridges  ;  and  all  the  Groves  that  are  planted'  to 
feparate  and  fcreen  the  different  Palaces,  and  to 
prevent  the  Inhabitants  of  them  from  being  over- 
looked 
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looked  by  one  another.  The  Banks  of  this  charm- 
ing Water  are  infinitely  varied  ;  there  are  no  two 
Parts  of  it  alike.  Here  you  fee  Keys  of  fmooth 
Stone ;  with  Porticos,  Walks,  and  Paths,  run- 
ning down  to  them  from  the  Palaces  that  fur  round 
the  Lake :  There,  others  of  Rock- work,  that 
fall  into  Steps,  contrived  with  the  greateft  Art 
that  can  be  conceived  :  Here,  natural  Terraces 
with  winding  Steps  at  each  End,  to  go  up  to  the 
Palaces  that  are  built  upon  them ;  and  above 
thefe,  other  Terraces,  and  other  Palaces,  that 
rife  higher  and  higher,  and  form  a  fort  of  Amphi- 
theatre. There  again  a  Grove  of  flowering 
Trees  prefents  itfelf  (o  your  Eye  ;  and  a  little  far- 
ther, you  fee  a  Spread  of  wild  Foreft-trees,  and 
fuch  as  grow  only  on  the  moll:  barren  Mountains: 
Then,  perhaps,  vail  Timber-trees  with  their  Un- 
der-wood ;  then  Trees  from  all  foreign  Countries ; 
and  then,  fome  all  blooming  with  Flowers,  and 
others  all  laden  with  Fruits  of  different  Kinds. 

There  are  alfo,  on  the  Banks  of  this  Lake,  a 
great  Number  ofNet-work-houfes,and  Pavilions; 
Half  on  the  Land,and  Half  running  into  the  Lake, 
for  all  Sorts  of  Water-fowl  ;  as  farther  on  upon 
the  Shore,  you  meet  frequently  with  Menageries 
for  different  Sorts  of  Creatures ;  and  even  little 
Parks  for  the  Chafe.  But  of  all  this  Sort  of  Things, 
the  Chinefe  are  mod  fond  of  a  kind  of  Fifti,  the 
greater  Part  of  which  are  of  a  Colour  as  brilliant 
as  Gold;  others,  of  a  Silver  Colour  ;  and  others 
of  different  Shades  of  red,  green,  blue,  purple, 
and  black  \  and  fome,  of  all  Sorts  cf  Colours  mixt 

together. 
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together.  There  are  feveral  Refervoirs  for  thefe 
Fifh,  in  ail  Parts  of  the  Garden;  but  the  mod 
confiderable  of  them  all  is  at  this  Lake.  It  takes 
up  a  very  large  Space  ;  and  is  all  furrounded  with 
a  Lattice- work  of  Brafs-wire,  in  which  the  Open- 
ings are  fo  very  fine  and  fmall,  as  to  prevent  the 
Fifh  from  wandering  into  the  main  Waters. 

To  let  you  fee  the  Beauty  of  this  charming  Spot 
m  its  greateft  Perfection,  I  mould  wiih  to  have 
you  tranfported  hither  when  the  Lake  is  all  co- 
vered with  Boats,  either  gilt,  or  varnifhed  ;  as  it 
is  fometimes,  for  taking  the  Air  ;  fometimes,  for 
fifhing ;  and  fometimes,  for  [d]  Jufls,  and  Com- 
bats, and  other  Diverfions,  upon  the  Water;  but 
above  all,  on  fome  fine  Night,  when  the  Fire- 
works are  played  off  there  ;  at  which  Time  they 
have  Illuminations  in  all  the  Palaces,  all  the  Boats, 
and  almofr.  on  every  Tree.  The  Chine fe  exceed 
us  extremely  in  their  Fire-works ;  and  I  have  ne- 
ver feen  any  thing  of  that  Kind,  either  in  prance, 
or  Italy,  that  can  bear  any  Comparifon  with 
theirs. 

[d]  I  have  feen  of  this  Sort  of  Juris  upon  the  Water, 
in  our  Parts  of  the  World  ;  and  particularly  at  Lions  m 
France.  TheL  Champions  ftand  as  firmly  as  they  are 
able,  on  the  Prows  of  two  Boats,  with  a  Shield  in  their 
left  Hands,  and  a  blunted  Spear  in  their  right.  There  is 
an  equal  Number  of  Rowers  in  each  of  the  Boats,  who 
drive  them  on  with  great  Impetuofity.  The  two  Com- 
batants charge  each  other  with  their  Spears  ;  and  often 
both,  but  almoft  always  one  of  them  is  driven  backward 
on  the  Shock  ;  either  down  into  his  Boat,  or  (which  of- 
ten happens)  into  the  Water  j  which  latter  makes  one  of 
die  principal  Pans  in  this  odd  Sort  of  Diverficn. 

The 
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The  Part  in  which  the  Emperor  ufualfy  refides 
here,  with  the  Emprefs,  his  \e]  favourite  Mif- 
trelTes,  and  the  Eunuchs  that  attend  them,  is  a 
vail:  Collection  of  Buildings,  Courts,  and  Gar- 
dens;  and  looks  itfelf  like  a  City.  'Tis  at  leaft  as 
big  as  our  City-of '[/]  Dole.  The  greater  Part  of 
the  other  Palaces  is  only  ufed  for  his  walking  ;  or 
to  dine  and  fup  in  upon  Occafion. 

This  Palace  for  the  ufual  Refidence  of  the  Em- 
peror, is  juft  within  the  grand  Gate  of  the  Plea- 
fure  Ground.  Firfl:  are  the  Antechambers ;  then 
the  Halls  for  Audience  ;  and  then  the  Courts  and 
Gardens  belonging  to  them.  The  Whole  forms 
an  Illand  ;. which  is  entirely  furrounded  by  a 
large  and"  deep  Canal.  'Tis  a  fort  of  Seraglio  ; 
in  the  different  Apartments  of  which,  you  fee  all 
the  moil  beautiful  Things  that  can  be  imagined, 
as  to  Furniture,  Ornaments,  and  Paintings,  (I 
mean  of  thofe  in  the  Chinefe  Taffe  ;)  the  moft  va- 
luable Sorts  of  Wood  ;  varniiried  Works,  of  Chi- 
na and  Japan  ;  antient  Vafes  of  Porcelain  ;  Silks, 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Silver.  They  have  there 
brought  together  all  that  Art  and  good  Taftc 
could  add  to  the  Riches  of  Nature. 


[e\  The  Oiginal  fays ;  "  les  Koucifeys,  les  Feys,  les 
"  Pines,  les  Kouci-gins,  et  les  Ichangtfays :''  and  informs 
us  in  a  Note,  that  thefe  are  fo  many  different  Titles  of 
Honour,  for  the  different  ClalTes  of  fiich  of  the  Empe- 
ror's MiftreiTes  as  are  moft  in  his  Favour.  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  fet  down  all  thefe  hard  Names  in  the 
Text ;  and,  perhaps,  they  might  as  well  have  been  omit- 
ted even  here. 

[/]  The  fecond  City  for  Size  in  the  Framhe  Comte, 

Vol,    I.  D  From 
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From  this  Palace  of  the  Emperor,  a  Road 
which  is  almoftftrait,  leads  you  to  a  little  Town 
in  the  Mid  ft  of  the  whole  Inclofure.  'Tis  fquare; 
and  each  Side  is  near  a  Mile  long.  It  has  Four 
Gates,  anfwering  the  Four  principal  Points  of  the 
Compafs ;  with  Towers,  Walls,  Parapets,  and 
Battlements.  It  has  its  Streets,  Squares,  Tem- 
ples, Exchanges,  Markets,  Shops,  Tribunals,  Pa- 
laces, and  a  Port  for  Veffels.  In  one  Word,  every 
thing  that  is  at  Pekin  in  Large,  is  there  represent- 
ed in  Minature. 

You  will  certainly  afk  for  what  Ufe  this  City 
■was  intended  ?  Is  it  that  the  Emperor  may  re- 
treat to  it  as  a  Place  of  Safety,  on  any  Revolt,  or 
Revoldtion?  It  might  indeed  ferve  well  enough 
for  that  Purpofe  ;  and  poffibly  that  Thought  had 
a  Share  in  the  Mind  of  the  Perfon  who  at  firft  de- 
figned  it ;  but  its  principal  End  was,  to  procure 
the  Emperor  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  all  the  Buftle 
and  Hurry  of  a  great  City  in  little,  whenever  he 
might  have  a  Mind  for  that  Sort  of  Diverfion. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  too  much  a  Slave  to 
his  Grandeur  ever  to  fhew  himfelf  to  his  People, 
even  when  he  goes  out  of  his  Palace.  He  too  fees 
nothing  of  the  Town,  which  he  paries  through. 
All  the  Doors  and  Windows  are  fhut  up.  They 
fpread  wide  Pieces  of  Cloth  everywhere,  that  no- 
body may  fee  him.  Several  Hours  before  he  is  to 
pafs  through  any  Street,  the  People  are  forewarn- 
ed of  it;  and  if  any  fhould  be  found  there  whilft 
he  paffes,  they  would  be  handled  very  feverely 
by  his  Guards.  Whenever  he  goes  into  the  Coun- 
try, 
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try,  two  Bodies  of  Horfe  advance  a  good  way  be- 
fore him,  on  each  Side  of  the  Road  ;  both  for  his 
Security,  and  to  keep  the  Way  clear  from  all 
other  PafTengers.  As  the  Emperors  of  China  find 
themfelves  obliged  to  live  in  this  ftrange  fort  of  So- 
litude, they  have  always  endeavoured  to  fupply 
the  Lofs  of  all  public  Diversions,  (which  their 
high  Station  will  not  fuffer  them  to  partake,)  by 
fome  other  Means  or  Inventions,  according  to 
their  different  Taftes  and  Fancies. 

This  Town,  therefore,  in  thefe  two  lafl  Reigns, 
(for  it  was  this  Emperor's  Father  who  ordered  it 
to  be  built)  has  been  appropriated  for  the  Eunuchs 
to  ad  in  it,  at  feveral  Times  in  the  Year,  all  the 
Commerce,  Marketings,  Arts,  Trades,  Buftle, 
and  Hurry,  and  even  all  the  Rogueries  ufual  in 
great  cities.  At  the  appointed  Times,  each  Eu- 
nuch puts  on  the  Drefs  of  the  Profeflion  or  Part 
which  is  affigned  to  him.  One  is  a  Shop-keeper, 
and  another  an  Artifan ;  this  is  an  Officer,  and 
that  a  common  Soldier  :  One  has  a  Wheel-barrow 
given  him  to  drive  about  the  Streets  ;  another,  as 
a  Porter,  carries  a  B'afket  on  his  Shoulders.  In  a 
Word,- every  one  has  the  diftinguiming  Mark  of 
his  Employment.  The  Veffels  arrive  at  the  Port  ; 
the  Shops  are  opened  ;  and  the  Goods  are  expofed 
for  Sale.  There  is  one  Quarter  for  thcfe  who 
fell  Silks,  and  another  for  thofe  who  fell  Cloth  ; 
one  Street  for  Porcelain,  and  another  for  Varnifh- 
works.  You  may  be  fupplied  with  whatever  you 
want.  This  Man  fells  Furniture  of  all  Sorts  ;  that, 
Cloaths  and  Ornaments  for  the  Ladies ;  a  third 
D  %  has 
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has  all  Kinds  of  Books  for  the  learned  and  curious. 
There  are  Coffee-houfes  too,  and  Taverns  of  all 
"Sorts,  good  and  bad  ;  befide  a  Number  of  People 
that  cry  different  Fruits  about  the  Streets,  and  a 
great  Variety  of  refreming  Liquors.  The  Mer- 
cers, as  you  pafs  their  Shops,  catch  you  by  the 
Sleeve,  and  prefs  you  to  buy  fome  of  their  Goods. 
'Tis  all  a  Place  of  Liberty  and  Licence  ;  and  you 
can  fcarce  diftinguim  the  Emperor  himielf  from 
the  meaner!  of  his  Subjects.  Every  body  bauls 
out  what  he  has  to  fell ;  fome  quarrel,  others 
fight ;  and  you  have  all  the  Confufion  of  a  fair 
about  you.  The  public  Officers  come  and  arreft 
the  Quarrelers ;  carry  them  before  the  Judges,  in 
the  Courts  for  Juftice  ;  the  Caufe  is  tried  in  form  ; 
the  Offender  condemned  to  be  baftinadoed  ;  and 
the  Sentence  is  put  in  Execution  ;  and  that  fo  ef- 
fectually, that  the  Diverfion  of  the  Emperor  fome- 
ttmes  cofts  the  poor  Aclor  a  great  deal  of  real 
Pain. 

The  Myftery  of  Thieving  is  not  forgot,  in  this 
general  Reprefentation.  That  noble  Employ  is 
affigned  to  a  confiderable  Number  of  the  clevereft 
Eunuchs,  who  perform  their  Parts  admirably  well. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  caught  in  the  Fad,  he  is 
brought  to  Shame,  and  condemned  (at  leaft  they 
go  through  the  Form  of  condemning  him)  to  be 
ftigmatifed,  baftinadoed,  or  banimed  ;  according 
to  the  Heinoufnels  of  the  Crime,  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Theft.  If  they  fteal  cleverly  they  have  the 
Laugh  on  their  Side  ;  they  are  applauded,  and  the 
Sufferer  is   without  Redrefs.     However,  at  "the 

En 
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End  of  the  Fair,  every   thing  of  this  Kind  is  re- 
ftored  to  the  proper  Owner. 

This  Fair  (as  I  told  you  before)  is  kept  only  for 
the  Entertainment  of  the  Emperor,  the  Emprefs* 
and  his  Miftreffes.  'Tis  very  unufual  for  any  of 
the  Princes,  or  Grandees,  to  be  admitted  to  fee 
it ;  and  when  any  have  that  Favour,  it  is  not  till 
after  the  Women  are  all  retired  to  their  feveral 
Apartments.  The  Goods  which  are  expofed  and 
fold  here,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Merchants  of  Pe- 
kin  ;  who  put  them  into  the  Hands  of  the  Eu- 
nuchs, to  be  fold  in  reality  ;  fo  that  the  Bargains 
here  are  far  from  being  all  pretended  ones.  In 
particular,  the  Emperor  himfelf  always  buys  a 
great  many  Things ;  and  you  may  be  fure  they 
aik  him  enough  for  them.  Several  of  the  Ladies 
too  make  their  Bargains  ;  and  fo  do  fome  of  the 
Eunuchs.  All  this  trafficking,  if  there  was  no- 
thing of  real  mixt  with  it,  would  want  a  great  deal 
of  that  earneftnefs  and  Life,  which  now  make  the 
Buflle  the  more  active,  and  the  Diverfion  it  gives 
the  greater. 

To  this  Scene  of  Commerce,  fometimes  fuo 
ceeds  a  very  different  one ;  that  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  a  Quarter  within  the  fame  Inclofure, 
which  is  fet  apart  for  this  Purpofe.  There  you 
fee  Fields,  Meadows,  Farm-houfes,  and  little 
fcattered  Cottages;  with  Oxen,  Ploughs,  and 
all  the  Neceffaries  for  Hufbandry.  There  they  fow 
Wheat,  Rice,  Pulfe,  and  all  other  Sorts  of  Grain, 
They  make  their  Harveft,  and  carry  in  the  Pro- 
duce of  their  Grounds,  In  a  Word,  they  here 
D  3  imitate. 
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imitate  every  thing  that  is  done  in  the  Country  ; 
and  in  every  thing  exprefs  a  rural  Simplicity,  and 
all  the  plain  Manners  of  a 'Country  Life,  as  nearly 
as  they  poffibly  can. 

Doubtlefs  you  have  read  of  the  famous  Feaft  in 
China,  called  the  Feaft  of  the  Lanthorns.  It  is 
always  celebrated  on  the  15  th  Day  of  the  firfl 
Month.  There  is  no  Chinefe  fo  po6r,  but  that 
upon  this  Day  he  lights  up  his  Lanthorn.  They 
have  them  of  all  Sorts,  Figures,  Sizes,  and 
Prices-.  On  that  Day  all  China  is ,  illuminated  ; 
but  the  fined  Illuminations  of  all  are  in  the  Empe- 
ror's Palaces ;  and  particularly  in  thefe  Pleafure- 
grounds,  which  I  have  been  defcribing  to  you. 
There  is  not  a  Chamber,  Hall,  or  Portico,  in 
them,  which  has  not  feveral  of  thefe  Lanthorns 
hanging  from  the  Ceilings.  There  are  feveral 
upon  all  the  Rivulets,  Pavers,  and  Lakes  ;  made 
in  the  Shape  of  little  Boats,  which  the  Waters 
carry  backward  and  forward.  There  are  fome 
upon  all  the  Hills  and  Bridges,  and  almoft  upon 
ail  the  Trees.  Thefe  are  wrought  mighty  pret- 
tily, in  the  Shapes  of  different  Fifties,  Birds,  and 
Beafts  ;  Vafes,  Fruits,  Flowers  ;  and  Boats  of 
different  Sorts  and  Sizes,  Some  are  made  of  Silk  ; 
fome  of  Hern,  Glafs,  Mother  of  Pearl,  and  a 
Thoufand  other  Materials.  Some  of  them  are 
painted  ;  others  embroidered  ;  and  of  very  differ- 
ent Prices.  I  have  feen  fome  of  them  which  could 
never  have  been  made  for  a  Thoufand  Crowns. 
It  would  be  an  endkfs  Thing  to  endeavour  to  give 
you  a  particular  Account  of  all  their  Forms,  Ma- 
terials* 
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terials,  and  Ornaments.  It  is  in  thefe,  £nd  in  the 
great  Variety  which  the  Chinefe  mew  in  their 
Buildings,  that  I  admire  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  their 
Invention  ;  and  am  almoft  tempted  to  own,  that 
we  arequitepoor  and  barren  in  Companion  of  them. 

Their  Eyes  are  fo  accuftomed  to  their  own  Ar- 
chitecture, that  they  have  very  little  Tafte  for 
curs.  May  I  tell  you^  what  they  fay  when  they 
fpeak  of  it,  or  when  they  are  looking  over  the 
Prints  of  fome  of  our  mo  ft  celebrated  Build- 
ings ?  The  Height  and  Thicknefs  of  our  Pa- 
laces amazes  them.  They  look  upon  our  Streets, 
as  fo  many  Ways  hollowed  into  terrible  Moun- 
tains ;  and  upon  our  Houfes,  as  Rocks  point- 
ing up  in  the  Air,  and-  full  of  Holes  like  Dens 
of  Bears  and  other  wild  Beads.  Above  all,  our 
different  Stories,  piled  up  fo  high  one  above  ano- 
ther, feem  quite  intolerable  to  them  ;  and  they 
cannot  conceive  how  we  can  bear  to  run  the  Rifk 
of  breaking  our  Necks,  fo  commonly,  in  going 
up  fuch  a  Number  of  Steps  as  is  neceffary  to  climb 
up  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  Floors.  "  Undoubted- 
(i  ly,  (faid  the  Emperor  Cang-hy^  whilft  he  was 
"  looking  over  fome  Plans  of  our  European 
**  Houfes,)  this  Europe  muft  be  a  very  fmall  and 
<(  pitiful  Country ;  fince  the  Inhabitants  cannot 
"  find  Ground  enough  to  fpread  out  their  Towns, 
(i  but  are  obliged  to  live  up  thus  in  the  Air."  As 
for  us,  we  think  otherwife  ;  and  have  Reafon  to- 
do  fo. 

However,  I  muft  own  to  you,  without  pre* 

tending  to  decide,  which  of  the  two  ougfit  to  have 
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the  Preference,  that  the  Manner  of  Building  in 
this  Country  pleafes  me  very  much.  Since  my 
Refi.cience  in  China^mj  Eyes  and  Tafte  are  grown 
a  little  Cbinefe.  And,  between  Friends,  is  not 
the  Dutchefs  of  Bourbon's  Houfe  oppofite  to  the 
Tuilleries,  extremely  pretty  ?  Yet  that  is  only 
one  Story,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  Cbinefe  Manner. 
Every  Country  has  its  Tafte  and  Cuftoms.  The 
'Beauty  of  our  Architecture  cannot  be  difputed  ; 
nothing  is  more  grand  and  majeitic.  I  own  too 
that  our  Houfes  are  well  difpofed.  We  follow  the 
Rules  of  Uniformity,  and  Symmetry,  in  all  the 
Parts  of  them.  There  is  nothing  in  them  un- 
matched, or  difplaced ;  every  Part  anfwers  its 
oppofite  ;  and  there's  an  exact  Agreement  in  the 
whole.  But  then  there  is  this  Symmetry,  this 
beautiful  Order  andDifpofition  too  in  China  ;  and 
particularly  in  the  Emperor's  Palace  at  Pekin,  that 
1  was  fpeaking  of  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Letter. 
The  Palaces'  of  the  Princes  and  great  Men,  the 
Courts  of  Juftice,  and  the  Houfes  of  the  better 
Sort  of  People,  are  generally  in  the  fame  Tafte. 

But  in  their  1*1  eafu  re  -houfes,  they  rather  choofe 
[gl  a  beautiful  Diforder,  and  a  wandering  as  far 

as 

[g]  The  Author  of  this  Letter  feems  here  to  have 
formed  his  Opinion  only  from  the  Garden  in  which  he 
was  employed  ;  for  this  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe  in  the 
PJeafure-houfes  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  I  have  lately 
feen  fome  Prints  of  another  of  his  Gardens,  (brought 
from  that  Kingdom,  and  which  will  very  foon  be  pub- 
iifhed  here,)  in  which  the  Difpofition  of  the  Ground, 
"Water,  and  Plantations,  is  indeed  quite  irregular;  but 
the  Houfes,  Bridges,  and  Fences,  are  all  of  a  regular 

Kind 
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as  poiTible  from  all  the  Rules  of  Art.     They  go> 
entirely  on  this  Principle,  "  That  what  they  are 
"  toreprefent  there,  is  a  natural. and  wild  View 
"  of  the  Country;  a  rural  Retirement,  and  not. 
"  a  Palace  formed  according  to  all  the  Rules  of 
"  Art."    Agreeably  to  which,  I  have  not  yet  ob-: 
ferved  any  Two  of  the  little  Palaces  in  all  the  grands 
Ihclofure  which  are  alike,  though  fome  of  them 
are  placed  at  fuch  confiderable  Diftances  from  one 
another.     You  would  think  that  they  were  form-  • 
ed  upon  the  Ideas  of  fo   many  different  foreign 
Countries  ;  or  that  they  were  all  built  at  random, 
and  made  up  of  Parts  not  meant  for  one  another. 
When  you  read  this,  you  will  be  apt  to  imagine 
fuch  Works  very  ridiculous  ;  and  that  they  muft 
have  a  very  bad  Effect  on  the  Eye  ;  but  were  you 
to  fee  them,  you  would  find  it  quite  otherwife  ; 
and  would  admire  the  Art  with  which  all  this  Ir- 
regularity is  conducted.  All  is  in  good  Tafte ;  and 
fo  managed,  that  its    Beauties   appear  gradually, 
one  after  another.     To  enjoy  them  as  one  ought., 
you  mould  view  every  Piece  by  itfelf;  and  you 
would  find  enough  to  amufe  you  for  a  long  while,  , 
and  to  iatisfy  all  your  Cur iofity. 

Befide  the  Palaces  themfelves  (though   I   have 
called  them  little,  in  comparifon  of  the   whole) 
are  very  far  from  being  inconsiderable  Things.     I . 
few  them  building  one  in  the  fame  Inclofure^  laft 
Year,  for  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  which i 

Kind.  Thofe  Prints  will  give  the  trueft  Idea  we  can 
have  of  the  Cbinefc  Manner  of  laying  out  Pleafure*. 
grounds. 
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coft  him  near  [b]  Tvvo  Hundred  Thoufand 
Pounds ;  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  the 
Furniture  and  Ornaments  of  the  Infide  ;  for  they 
were  a  Prefent  to  htm  from  the  Emperor. 

I  mud  add  one  Word  more,  in  relation  to  the 
Variety  which  reigns  in  thefe  Pleafure-houfes.  It 
is  not  only  to  be  found  in  their  Situations,  Views, 
Difpofitions,  Sizes,  Heights,  and  all  the  other 
general  Points ;  but  alfo  in  their  leiTer  Parts,  that 
go  to  the  composing  of  them.  Thus,  for  infiance, 
there  is  no  People  in  the  World  who  can  fhew 
fuch  a  Variety  of  Shapes  and  Forms,  in  their 
Doors  and  Windows,  as  the  Chinefe.  They  have 
feme  round,  oval,  fquare,  and  all  Sorts  of  angled 
Figures ;  fome,  in  the  Shape  of  Fans  ;  others  in 
ihofe  of  Flowers,  Vafes,  Birds,  Beafls,  and  Fifties; 
in  fhort,  of  all  Forms  whether  regular  or  irre- 
gular. 

It  is  only  here  too,  I  believe,  that  one  can  fee 
fuch  Porticos,  as  I  am  going  to  defcribe  to  you. 
They  ferve  to  join  fuch  Parts  of  the  Buildings  in 
the  fame  Palace,  as  lie  pretty  wide  from  one  ano- 
ther, Thefe  are  fometimes  raifed  on  Columns 
only,  on  the  Side  toward  the  Houfe  ;  and  have 
Openings,  of  different  Shapes,  through  the  Walls 
on  the  other  Side  ;  and  fometimes  have  only  Co- 
lumns on  both  Sides  j  as  in  all  fuch  as  lead  from 

[h]  The  Original  fays,  Soixante  Ouanes  ;  and  adds  la 
a  Note,  that  one  Ouane  is  worth  TenThoufand  Jaels ; 
and  each  Ja'el  is  worth  Seven  Livres  and  a  Halfj  fo 
that  Sixty  Ouanes  makes  Four  Million,  and  a  Half  of 
livres  i  which  is  equal  to  196,875  Pounds  Sterling. 

any 
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any  of  the  Palaces,  to  their  open  Pavilions  for 
taking  the  frefh  Air.  But  what  is  fo  fingular  in 
thefe  Porticos,  or  Colonnades,  is,  that  they  fel- 
dom  run  on  in  ftrait  Lines ;  but  make  an  Hundred 
Turns  and  Windings ;  Sometimes  by  the  Side  of 
a  Grove,  at  others,  behind  a  Rock,  and  at  o- 
thers  again  along  the  Banks  of  their  Rivers  or 
Lakes.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  delight- 
ful ;  they  have  fuch  a  rural  Air  as  is  quite  ravifh- 
ing  and  inchanting. 

You  will  certainly  conclude  from  all  I  have 
told  you,  that  this  Pleafure-place  mufl  have  coft 
immenfe  Sums  of  Money  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
Prince,  but  fuch  a. one  as  is  Mafler  of  fo  vaft  a 
State  as  the  Emperor  of  China  is,  who  could  ei- 
ther afford  fo  prodigious  an  Expence,  or  accom- 
pjifh  fuch  a  Number  of  great  Works  in  fo  little- 
Time  ;  for  all  this  was  done  in  the  Compafs  of. 
Twenty  Years.  It  was  the  Father  of  the  prefent 
Emperor  who  began  it ;  and  his  Son  now  only 
adds  Conveniences  and  Ornaments  toit,  here  and" 
there. 

But  there  is  nothing  fo  furprliTng  or  incredible* 
in  this ;  for  befides  that  the  Buildings  are  moil 
commonly  but  of  one  Story,  they  employ  fuch 
prodigious  Numbers  of  Workmen,  that  every 
thing  is  carried  on  very  faft.  Above  Half  the  Dif- 
ficulty is  over,  when  they  have  got  their  Materi- 
als upon  the  Spot-  They  fall  immediately  to  dif- 
pofing  them  in  Order  ;  and,  in  a  few  Months  the 
Work  is  finifhed.  They  look  almoil  like  thofe 
fabulous  Palaces,  which  are  faid  to  be  raifed  by 
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Inchantment,  all  at  once,  in  fome  beautiful  Val- 
ley, or  on  the  Brow  of  fome  Hill. 

This  whole  Inclofure  is  called  Tvsn-ming  Tyen9 
the  Garden  of  Gardens ;  or  the  Garden  by  way 
of  Eminence.  It  is  not  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  Emperor ;  he  has  Three  others,  of  the 
fame  Kind;  but  none  of  them  Co  large,  or  fo 
beautiful,  as  this.  In  one  of  thefe  lives  the  Em- 
prefs  his  Mother,  and  all  her  Court*  It  was  built 
by  the  prefent  Emperor's  Grandfather  [/'}  Cang- 
hy ;  and  is  called  lebang  ttbun  yven9  or  the  Gar- 
den of  perpetual  Spring.  The  Pleafure- places  of 
the  Princes  and  Grandees  are,  in  Little>  what 
thofe  of  the  Emperor  are  rn  Great. 

Perhaps  you  will  alk  me,  M  Why  all  this  long 
u  Defcription?  Should  not  !  rather  have  drawn 
"Plans  of  this  magnificent  Place,  and  fent  them 
**  to  you?"'  To  have  done  that;  would  -  have 
taken  me  up  at  lead  Three  Years,  without  touch- 
ing upon  any  thing  elfe  ;  whereas  1  have  not  a 
Moment  to  fpare  ;  and  am  forced  to  borrow  the 
Time  in  which  I  now  write  to  you,  from  my 
Hours  of  Reft,  To  which  you  may  add,  that 
for  fuch  a  Work,  it  would  be  neeeflary  for  me  to 
llave  full  Liberty  of  going  into  any  Part  of  the 
Gardens  whenever  I  pleafed,  and  to  May.  there  as 
long  as  I  pleafed,;  which  is  quite  impra6ticable 
liere.  'Tk  very  fortunate  for  me,  that  I  had  got 
the  little  Knowledge  of  Painting. that  Lhave  ;  for, 

[*J  Cang:hy  began  his  Reign  in  1660  ;  his  Sen 
Tongtching  fucceeded  him.  in  t 722  $  and  his  Grand  fan 
Ktin-hng  in  .1755.. 

without 
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without  this,  I  mould  have  been  in  the  fame  Cafe 
with  feveral  other  Europeans ,  who  have  been  here 
between  Twenty  and  Thirty  Years,  without  be- 
ing able  ever  to  fet  their  Feet  on  any  Spot  of  this 
delightful  Ground.     There  is  but  one  Man  here, 
and  that's  the  Emperor.     All  Pleafures  are  made 
for  him  alone.  This  charming  Place  is  fcarce  ever 
feen  by  any  body  but  himfelf,  his  Women,  and 
his  Eunuchs.     The  Princes,  and  other  chief  Men 
of  the  Country,  are  rarely  admitted  any  further 
than  the  Audience-Chambers.     Of  all  the  Euro- 
peans that  are  here ,  none  ever  entered  this  Inclo- 
fure,  except  the  Clock-makers  and  Painters,  whofe 
Employments  make  it  neceffary  that  they  fhouM 
be  admitted  every  where,     The  Place  ufually  af- 
figned  us  to  paint  in,  is  in  one  of  thofe  little  Pala- 
ces above-mentioned  ;  where  the  Emperor  comes.  * 
to  fee  us  work  almoft  every  Day  ;  fo  that  we  can. 
never  be  abfent.     We  don't  go  out  of  the  Bounds, 
of  this  Palace,  unlefs  what  we  are  to  paint  cannot 
be  brought  to  us  ;  and  in  fuch  Cafes  they  conduct 
us  to  the  Place  under  a  large  Guard  of  Eunuchs.^ 
We  are  obliged   to  go  quick,  and  without  any 
Noife  j  and  huddle  and  (leal  along  foftly,  as  if  we 
were  going  upon  fome  Piece  of  Mifchief.     'Tis 
in   this  Manner  that  I  have  gone   through,  and 
feen,  all  this  beautiful  Garden ;  and-,  entered Jnto 
the  Apartments.     The  Emperor  ufually  refuted 
here  Ten  Months  in  each  Year.     We  are  about, 
Ten  Miles  from  Pekin.     AH  the  Day  we  are  in 
the  Garden  ;  and  have  a  Table  furnifhed  for  us 
by  the  Emperor ;  For  the, Nights,  we  have  bought 
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us  a  Houfe  near  the  Entrance  to  the  Gardens. 
When  the  Emperor  returns  to  Peh'n,  we  attend 
him ;  are  lodged  there  within  his  Palace  ;  and  go 
every  Evening  to  the  French  Church,  [k] 

I  think  it  is  high  Time  both  for  you  and  me, 
that  I  mould  put  an  End  to  this  Letter;  which 
has  carried  me  on  to  a  greater  Length  than  I  at 
firft  intended.  I  wifh  it  may  give  you  any  Plea- 
fure  ;  and  Ihould  be  very  glad  if  it  was  in  my  Pow- 
er to  do  any  thipg  more  contiderable,  to  mew  you 
the  perfect  Efteem  I  have  for  you.  I  mall  al- 
ways remember  you  in  my  Prayers ;  and  beg  you 
would  fometimes  remember  me  in  yours.  I  am, 
with  the  greatefl  Regard, 

Sir, 

Tour  tnojl  obedient, 

Humph  Servant y 

Attiret. 


[k]  Here  follow  Fourteen  or  Fifteen  Pages  in  the  Ori- 
ginal, which  treat  only  of  the  Author's  private  Affairs, 
or  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Miffion,  without  any  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  Emperor's  Garden ;  and  are  therefore  omitted 
by  the  Tranflator. 
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By     W  I  L  L   I  A  M    H  A  f. \  ~Ek{T 


•— —  Te  conjule  ;  die  tibi  quisjis  :■ 
E  cceh  defcendit  yvubi  creavlov. 

Juv.  Sat.  xi. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO  promote  the  Sale  of  this  Piece,  Mr. 
Dodsle  y  was  for  dedicating  it  to 
iome  reigning  Toaft  •,  bin  it  .was  thought 
more  for  his  Interefl:  to  fend  it  into  the 
World,  with  the  Motto  infcribed  on  the 
Golden  Apple  adjudged  to  Venus  -,  for  then 
a  Thoufand  GoddefTes  might  feize  it  as  their 
own. 
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DETVR    PVLCHRIORI. 

T  O    T  H  E 
GREATEST    BEAUTY. 
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DEFORMITY; 

A    N 

ESSAY. 

IT  is  oifenfive  for  a  Man  to  fpeak  much  of 
himfelf ;  and  few  can  do  it  with  fo  good  a 
Grace  as  Montaigne.  I  wifh  I  could  ;  or  that 
I  could  be  half  fo  [a]  entertaining  or  inftru&ive. 
My  Subject,  however,  will  be  my  Apology  j  and 
I  am  fure  it  will  draw  no  Envy  upon  me.  Bodily 
Deformity  is  vifible  to  every  Eye ;  but  the  Ef- 
fects of  it  are  known  to  very  few ;  intimately 
known  to  none,  frut  thofe  who  feel  them  j  and 
they  generally  are  not  inclined  to  reveal  them.  As 
therefore  I  am  furnifhed  with  the  necefiary  Mate- 
rials, I  will  treat  this  uncommon  Subject  at  large  ; 
and  to  view  it  in  a  phiiofophical  Light  is  a  Spe- 
culation which  may  be  ufefui  to  Perfons  fo  oddly 
(I  will  not  fay  unhappily)  diflinguimed  ;  and  per- 
haps not  unentertaining  to  others. 

[a]  The  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  a  Letter  to  Charles 
Cotton,  Efqj  who  tranflated  Montaigne  %  EfFays,  fays,  it 
is  the  Book  in  the  World,  with  which  he  is  beft  enter- 
tained ;  and  that  Montaigne  did  not  write  for  Praife,  but 
to  give  the  World  a,  true  Fixture  of  himfelf  and  of  Man- 
kind. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  be  fo  ingenious  as  Mon~ 
taigne;  but  it  is  in  my  Power  to  be  as  ingenuous. 
I  may,  with  the  fame  [£]  Naivite  remove  the  Veil 
from  my  mental  as  well  as  perfonal  Imperfecti- 
ons ;  and  expofe  them  naked  to  the  World.  And 
when  I  have  thus  anatomized  myfelf,  I  hope  my 
Heart  will  be  found  found  and  untainted,  and  my 
Intentions  honed  and  fincere. 

[c]  Longinus  fays,  that  Cecilius  wrote  of  the 
Sublime  in  a  low  Way  :  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  \d~\ 
Pope  calls  Longinus "  the  great  Sublime  he  draws." 
Let  it  be  my  Ambition  to  imitate  Longinus  in  Style 
and  Sentiment;  and  like  Cecilius,  to  make  thefe 
appear  a  Contrail  to  my  Subject  ;  to  write  of  De- 
formity with  Beauty  ;  and  by  a  finifhed  Piece  to 
atone  for  an  ill-turned  Perfon. 

If  any  Reader  imagines,  thaf  [e]  a  Print  of  me 
in  the  Frontifpiece  of  thisWork  would  give  him  a 
clearer  Idea  of  the  Subject  ;  I  have  no  Objection, 
provided  he  will  be  at  the  Expence  of  engraving. 
But,  for  want  of  it,  let  him  know,  that  I  am  fcarce 
five  Feet  high ;  that  my  Back  was  bent  in  my 
Mother's  Womb  ;  and  that  in  Perfon  I  refemble 
MJop,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Marfhal  Luxemburg^ 

[b]  Vertu  Naive,  an  Expreffion  of  Montaigne-,  and 
which  Fontenelle  puts  into  his  Mouth  in  his  Dialogue 
with  Socrates. 

I c]  In  the  Beginning  of  his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime. 

[d]  In  his  EiTay  on  Criticifm. 

[e]  It  was  a  difobliging  Stroke  to  a  Lady  ;  but  it  was 
faid  of  Mademoifelle  de  Gournai,  that,  to  vindicate  her 
Honour  from  Reflexion,  fhe  need  only  prefix  her  Picture 
to  her  Book.  General  Dic?ionatyr  under  the  Word 
(Gournai.) 

Lord 
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Lord  Treafurer  Salifbury,  Scarron,  and  Mr.  Pope; 
not  to  mention  Therfiies  and  Richard  the  Third  ; 
whom  I  do  not  claim  as  Members  of  our  Society  : 
[/]  the  firft  berng  a  Child  of  the  Poet's  Fancy  ; 
the  lafl  mifreprefented  by  Hiftorians,  who  thought 
they  mud  draw  the  Devi!  in  a  bad  Shape.  But  I 
will  not  (on  this  Occafion)  accept  of  Richard's  Sta- 
tue from  the  Hand  of  any  Hifliorian,  or  even  of 
Shakefpear  himfelf;  but  only  from  that  of  his  [g] 
own  Biographer,  who  tells  us  (and  he  ought  to 
know)  that  Richard  was  a  handfome  Man. 

As  I  have  the  greateft  Reafon  to  thank  God, 
that  I  was  born  in  this  Ifland,  and  enjoy  the  Blef- 
fings  of  his  Majefty's  Reign  ;  let  me  not  be  un-  - 
thankful,  that  I  was  not  born  in  Sparta  !  where  I 
had  no  fooner  feen  the  Light,  but  I  mould  have 
been  deprived  of  it  ;  and  have  been  thrown  as  a 
ufelefs  Thing  [£],  into  a  Cavern  .by  Mount  Tay- 
getus  !  Inhuman  Lycurgus  !  thus  to  deitroy  your 
own  Species !  Surrounded  by  the  Innocents,  whom 
you  have  murdered,  may  I  not  haunt  you  among 
the  Shades  below  for  this  Barbarity  ?  That  it  was 
ill  Policy,  the  glorious  Lift  of  Names,  which  I 
have  produced,  is  a    Proof;  your  own  Agefilaus 

[f]  Tarn  mala  Therfiten  prohibebat forma  latere, 
£)uam  pulcbra  Nireus  confpiciendus  erat. 

Ov.  Ep.  ex  Ponto  xiii.  ver.  4. 
\g\  George  Buck,  Efq.  who,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Richard 
the  Third,  endeavours  to  reprefent  him  as  a  Prince  of 
much  better  Shape  (both  of  Body  and  Mind)  than  he 
had  been  generally  efteemed.  And  Biihop  Nicbolfin  calls 
Buck  a  more  candid  Compofer  of  Annals  than  Sir  Thomas 
More.     See  his  Hiftorical  Library. 

[h]  See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

confutes 
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confutes  your  Maxim ;  and  I  hope  to  confute  it 
too  by  my  own  Behaviour.  Is  the  Carcafe  the 
better  Part  of  the  Man  ?  And  is  it  to  be  valued  by 
Weight,  like  that  of  Cattle  in  a  Market  ? 

Inftead  of  this  Lacedemonian  Severity,  thofe, 
who  had  the  Care  of  my  Infancy,  fell  into  ano- 
ther Extreme ;  and,  out  of  Tendernefs,  tried  every 
Art  to  correct  the  Errors  of  Nature  ;  but  in  vain  : 
for  (as,  I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Dry  den  fays) 

God  did  not  make  his  Works  for  Man  to  mend. 

When  they  could  not  do  that,  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them  ;  and  taught  me  to  be  afhamed  of 
my  Perfon,  inftead  of  arming  me  with  true  For- 
titude to  defpife  any  Ridicule  or  Contempt  of  it. 
This  has  caufed  me  much  Uneafmefs  in  my 
younger  Days ;  and  it  required  many  Years  t@ 
conquer  this  Weaknefs,  of  which  I  hope  now 
there  are  but  little  Remains  left.  This  ill  Ma* 
nagement  gave  me  too  an  infuperable  Baflifulnefs; 
and  although  I  have  palled  the  Courfe  of  my 
whole  Life  among  the  better  Part  of  Mankind,  1 
have  always  felt  a  Reluctance  to  produce  a  bad 
Figure,  which  may  be  fome  Obftruction  to  a 
Man's  Advancement  in  the  World  ;  but  an  Ad- 
vantage in  retraining  his  Fondnefs  for  it. 

Unmerited  Reflexions  on  a  Man's  Perfon  are 
hard  of  DigefHon.  Men  of  Underflanding  have 
felt  them.  Even  Mr.  Pope  was  not  invulnerable 
in  this  Part.  For  when  the  Dunces  were  foiled 
by  his  Writings,  they  printed  a  Caricatura  of  his 
Figure  3  and  it  is  evident  that  this  Hung  him  more 

than 
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than  abetter  Anfwer  ;  for  [i]  he  ranks  it  among 
the  moil  atrocious  Injuries.  I  never  in  my  Life 
received  the  lead  Affront  on  this  Head  from  any 
Gentleman  I  ever  convened  with  ;  or  from  any- 
one who  had  the  leail  Pretenfion  to  that  Name  : 
for  I  mould  be  a  Churl  indeed,  if  I  efteemed  as 
fuch  any  little  innocent  Pleafantry  of  a  Friend, 
which  is  rather  an  Inilance  of  fincere  Kindnefs 
and  Affection  ;  and  I  mould  he  unfit  to  fit  at  Ta- 
ble with  him,  mould  I  refent  his  Congratulations 
on  my  emerging  from  an  Eclipfe  of  a  Surloin  of 
Roaft-beef,  or  of  a  Bowl  of  Punch,  that  flood  be- 
tween us.  But  the  Scene  changes  extremely  when 
I  get  into  a  Mob,  where  Infolence  grows  in  Pro- 
portion, as  the  Man  finks  in  Condition';  and  where 
I  can  fcarce  pafs  without  hearing  feme  Affront. 
But  I  am  now  unmoved  with  that  Scurrility, 
which  ufed  to  affect  me  when  I  was  young.  Their 
Title  of  Lord  I  never  much  valued  ;  and  now  I 
entirely  defpife,  and  yet  they  will  force  it  upon 
me  as  an  Honour,  which  they  have  a  Right  to  be- 
llow, and  which  I  have  none  to  refufe.  This  a- 
bufe  is  grown  into  fuch  a  Habit  with  the  Rabble, 
that  an  Irijh  Chairman  often  ufes  it,  when  he  afks 
me  to  take  a  Chair ;  and  fometimes  a  Beggar, 
when  he  demands  an  Alms. 

This  Difference  of  Behaviour  towards  me  hath 
given  me  the  ffrongefl:  Idea  of -the  Force  of  Edu- 
cation; and  taught  me  to  fet  a  right  Value  upon 
it.     It  is  certainly  the  Stamp  of  a  Man's  Charac- 

[i]  In  his  Epiftie  to  Dr.  Arbutbnot  are  thefe  Lines  : 
The  Morals  blacken'.d,  when  the  Writings  'fcape, 
The  libel'd  Perfon,  and  the  pdurd  Shape,  Sec. 

ter  : 
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ter  :  it  diftinguimes  the  bafe  from  the  valuable 
Metal  ;  and  is  the  Barrier  between  the  Mob  and 
the  civilized  Part  of  Mankind.  This  Ufage  hath 
alfo  been  a  great  Advantage  to  me ;  for  it  hath 
made  me  (like  [k]  Horace)  fly  from  the  Vulgar  to 
the  Company  and  Converfation  of  my  Superiors, 
where  I  am  fure  to  be  eafy.  I  have  ever  enjoyed 
it ;  and  though  I  want  polite  Qualities  to  recom- 
mend me,  I  cannot  fay  I  was  ever  ill  received  by 
them.  Moreover,  thefe  Abufes  from  my  Inferi- 
ors often  furniili  me  with  generous  Reflexions.  I 
fometimes  recollect  the  Expreffion  of^Brutus  in 
Shake  [pear,  "  Your  Words  pafs  by  me  as  the  idle 
**  Wind  which  I  regard  not :"  at  other  Times  a 
Saying  (I  think)  of  Socrates ;  "  Shall  I  be  angry 
"  if  an  Afs  kick  at  me  ?  It  is  his  Nature  fo  to  do." 
[/]  But  perfonal  Reflexions  of  this  kind  are  aim  oft 
unknown  among  Perfons  of  high  Rank.  It  mud 
therefore  be  only  a  frencb  Romance,  that  gave 
rife  to  the  Report,  that  our  great  and  glorious 
Deliverer  once  called  Luxemburg  crooked-back 
Fellow  ;  who  replied,  that  he  could  not  know  that 
he  was  fo,  for  he  had  never  feen  his  Back. 

When,  by  fome  uncommon  Accident,  I  have 
been  drawn  into  a  Country  Fair,  Cockpit,  Bear- 
garden, or  the  like  riotous  Affemblies,  after  I 
have  got  from  them,  I  have  felt   the  Pleafure  of 

\]<\  Odi  profanum  vulgus,  &  arceo.     Od.  il.  3. 

[/J  I  might  add  another  Bon  Mot  of  Socrates  -,  when 
aftced,  how  he  could  bear  the  noife  ana*  Ill-manners  of 
X7«///'/'<?)he  repiicd,They  that  live  in  a  trading  Streetare 
not  diilurbed  at  the  Paffage  of  Carts.    See  the  Spectator,  • 
No.  479. 

one 
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one  efcaped  from  the  Danger  of  a  Wreck ;  for  alt 
the  Time  I  am  prefent,  I  confider  myfelf  as  liable 
to  Affront,  without  a  Power  of  mewing  any  Re- 
fentment  ;  which  would  expofe  me  to  ten-fold 
Ridicule.  Nor  am  I  formed  for  a  Mafquerade  ; 
where  fuch  a  Figure' would  foon  be  discovered  ; 
nor  efcape  Abufe  from  the  lower  Oafs,  whom 
the  Mafk  introduces  to  their  Betters ;  and  where 
all  indulge  a  greater  Liberty  of  Behaviour. 

I  always  had  an  Averfion  in  my  Childhood  to 
Dancing-mafters  ;  and  fludied  all  Evafions  to  a- 
void  their  LefTons,  when  they  were  forced  upon 
me  ;  for  I  was  ever  confeious  to  myfelf,  what  an 
untoward  Subject  they  had  to  work  on.  I  carried 
this,  a  little  too  far ;  and  have  fometirnes  wifhed  I 
had  facrifieed  a  little  more  to  the  Graces.  The  Ne- 
glect of  this  bas  left  behind  it  an  Aukwardnefs  in 
fome  Part  of  my  outward  Geflure  and  Behaviour  ; 
and  lam  fenfible,  that  I  might,  by  Care  and  Habit, 
have  corrected  fome  Things  now  grown  invete- 
rate ;  and  that  from  a  natural  Diflike  to  Trifles, 
I  neglected  fome  Forms  too  much. 

Bodily  Deformity  is  very  rare  ;  and  therefore  a 
Perfon  fo  diflinguifhed  muft  naturally  think,  that 
he  has  had  ill  Luck  in  a  Lottery,  where  there  are 
above  a  thoufand  Prizes  to  one  Blank.  Among 
558  Gentlemen  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am 
the  only  one  that  is  fo.  Thanks  to  my  worthy 
Conftituents,  who  never  objected  to  my  Perfon  ; 
and  I  hope  never  to  give  them  caufe  to  object  to 
my  Behaviour.  They  are  not  like  a  venal  Bo- 
rough, of  which  there  goes  a  Story;  that,  though 
they  never  took  Exceptions  to  any  Man's  Charac- 

Vol.     L  E  ter. 
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ter,  who  came  up  to  their  Price  ;  yet  they  once 

rejected  the  beft  Bidder,  becaufe  he  was  a  Negroe. 

I  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  Member  of 
the  [m]  Ugly  Club ;  and  I  would  advife  thofe 
Gentlemen  to  meet  no  more :  For  though  they 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  facetious  Society  ; 
yet  it  draws  the  Eyes  of  the  World  too  much  up- 
on them,  and  theirs  too  much  from  the  World. 
For  who  would  choofe  to  be  always  looking  at 
bad  Pictures,  when  there  is  fo  great  a  Collection 
to  be  met  with  of  good  ones,  efpecially  among 
the  Fair  Sex  ;  who,  if  they  will  not  admit  them 
to  be  Intimates,  will  permit  them  to  be  diftant 
Admirers.  When  deformed  Perfons  appear  to- 
gether, it  doubles  the  Ridicule,  becaufe  of  the  Si- 
militude ;  as  it  does,  when  they  are  feen  with  very 
large  Perfons,  becaufe  of  the  Contrail:.  Let 
them  therefore  call  Minerva  to  their  Aid  in  both 
Cafes. 

There  are  many  Great  and  Tall  Men,  with 
whom  I  mail  always  efteem  it  an  Honour  to  con- 
-verfe  ;  and  though  their  Eyes  are  placed  in  a  much 
higher  Parallel,  they  take  care  never  to  overlook 
me  ;  and  are  always  concerned,  if,  by  Chance, 
they  happen  to  flrike  my  Hat  v/ith  their  Elbow. 
When  (landing  or  walking,  we  indeed  find  fome 
Difficulty  in  the  Converfation  ;  for  they  are  ob- 
liged to  ftoop  down,  as  in  fearch  of  a  Pin,  while  I 
am  looking  up,  as  if  taking  the  Height  of  a  Star 
with  a  Quadrant.  And  I  own  I  fometimes  ufe  a 
little  Policy,  that  the  Contrail:  may  not  be  too  re- 
markable. 

[m]  Spectator,  Numb.  17. 

General 
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General  0.  is  Brother  in  Blood  and  in  Worth 
to  one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  Men  of  the  Age  ; 
and  a  brave  Spirit  is  lodged  in  a  large  Perfon.  The 
Man,  who  flood  intrepid  by  his  Majefty's  Side  ift 
the  glorious  Day  of  Dettingen,  and  afterwards  by 
that  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  more  unfortu* 
nate  one  of  Fontenoy,  is  now  placed  at  the  Head  of 
a.  Troop  of  Horfe  Grenadiers,  to  guard  that 
Prince,  whom  he  hath  fo  long  and  faithfully  ferv- 
ed.  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  well  known  to 
him  ;  and  I  once  accidentally  accompanied  him 
to  fee  the  Horfes  of  his  Troop.  I  never  was  more 
humbled,  than  when  I  walked  with  him  among 
his  tall  Men,  made  flill  taller  by  their  Caps.  I 
feemed  to  myfelf  a  Worm  and  no  Man  ;  and 
could  not  but  inwardly  grieve,  that  when  I  had 
the  fame  Inclination  to  the  Service  of  my  Coun*> 
try  and  Prince,  I  wanted  their  Strength  to  per- 
form it. — As  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, I  fometimes  life  the  Precaution  to  place 
myfelf  at  fome  Diflance  from  the  General,  though. 
I  am  commonly  of  the  fame  Side  of  the  Houfe. 

Lord  D.  is  another  brave  Officer  at  the  Head  of 
one  of  his  Majefty's  Troops  of  Guards ;  one  of 
the  tailed  of  his  Subjects  ;  an  ancient  Peer  ;  an 
able  Senator  ;  and  (what  is  much  to  the  Honour 
of  any  Peer)  a  ufeful  Magistrate  in  the  Country, 
lam  always  proud  of  meeting  his  Lordfliip  at  the 
Quarter  Seilions ;  but  I  always  take  Care  to 
have  the  Chairman  at  lead  between  us  on  the 
Bench,  that  it  may  not  be  too  vifible  to  the  Coun-- 
E  %  tiy. 
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try,  what"  a  prodigious  Difparity  there  is  in  every 

RefpeQ:  between  us. 

But  I  will  now  divide  my  Text,  in  order  to 
difcufs  it  more  thoroughly  ;  and  will  confider  the 
natural  Confequences  of  Bodily  Deformity  ;  firft, 
how  it  affe£h  the  outward  Circumftances ;  and 
laflly,  what  Turn  it  gives  to  the  Mind. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Human  Frame,  being 
warped  and  difproportioned,  is  leflened  in  Strength 
and  AcYryity  ;  and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  Functi- 
ons. Scarro?i  had  invented  an  Engine  to  take  off 
his  Hat ;  and  I  wifh  I  could  invent  one  to  buckle 
my  Shoe,  or  to  take  up  a  Thing  from  the  Ground, 
which  I  can  fcarce  do  without  kneeling ;  for  I 
can  bend  my  Body  no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by 
Nature.  For  this  Reafon,  when  Ladies  drop  a 
Fan  or  Glove,  I  am  not  the  firft  to  take  it  up  ; 
and  often  reflrain  my  Inclination  to  perform  thofe 
little  Services,  rather  than  expofe  my  Spider-like 
Shape.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  confirmed  as 
Pride,  if  I  do  not  always  rife  from  my  Seat  when 
I  ought ;  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find  fome  Trouble  in 
it ;  and  my  Center  of  Gravity  is  fo  ill  placed,  that 
I  am  often  like  to  fall  back.  Things,  hanging 
within  the  Reach  of  others,  are  out  of  mine.  And 
what  they  can  execute  with  Eafe,  I  want  Strength 
to  perform.  I  am  in  Danger  of  being  trampled 
upon,  or  ftifled  in  a  Crowd  ;  where  my  Back  is  a 
convenient  Lodgment  for  the  Elbow  of  any  tall 
Terfon  that  is  near.  I  can  fee  nothing  ;  and  my 
whole  Employment  is  to  guard  my  Perfon.  I 
have  forbom  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  the  Houfe  of 

Peers 
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Peers,  fince  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death 
there  againft  the  Wall.  I  would  willingly  come 
thither  when  his  Majefty  commands,  but  he  is 
too  gracious  to  expect  ImpoffibiHties.  Befides_, 
when  I  get  in,  I  can  never  have  the  Pleafure  of 
feeing,  on  the  Throne,  one  of  the  beft  Princes, 
who  ever  fat  on  it.  Thefe  and  many  others  are 
the  Inconveniences  continually  attending  a  Figure 
like  mine.  They  may  appear  grievous  to  Per- 
forms not  ufed  to  them  ;  but  they  grow  eafier  by 
Habit ;  and  though  they  may  a  little  difturb,  they 
are  not  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  Happinefs  of  Life  ; 
of  which,  at  an  Average,  I  have  enjoyed  as  great 
a  Share  as  mod  Men.  And  perhaps  one  Proof  of 
it  may  be  my  writing  this  Eifay  ;  not  intended  as 
a  Complaint  againft  Providence  for  my  Lot,  but 
as  an  innocent  Amufement  to  myfelf  and  others. 

I  cannot  tell  what  Effect  Deformity  may.  have 
on  the  Health ;  but  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  thai 
as  the  inward  Parts  of  the  Body  muft,  in  fome 
meafure,  comply  with  the  outward  Mould  ;  the 
Form  of  the  latter  being  irregular,  the  firft  can- 
not be  fo  well  placed  and  difpofed  to  perform  their 
Functions ;  and  that  generally  deformed  Perfons 
cannot  be  heahhy  or  long-lived.  But  this  is  a 
Queftion  beft  determined  by  Fa£ts ;  and  in  this 
Cafe  the  Inftances  are  too  few,  or  unobferved,  .to 
draw  a  general  Conclufion  from  them.  And 
Health  is,  more  than  is  commonly  thought,  in  a 
Man's  own  Power  ;  and  the  Reward  of  Tempe- 
rance, more  than  the  Effect  of  Constitution; 
which  makes  it  mil  more  difficult  to  pafs  a  Judg- 
E  3  ment 
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ment.  JEfop  could  not  be  young  when  he  died  ; 
and  might  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had  not  been 
murdered  at  Delphi.  The  Prince  of  Orange  fcarce 
paffed  the  Meridian  of  Life ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Luxemburg  died  about  the  Age  of  lixty-feven.  The 
Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh  (the  Honour  of  whofe 
Company  I  claim  on  the  Authority  of  \n~\  OJborri) 
lived  to  feventy-eight ;  but  his  Son  the  Earl  of  Sa~ 
lifoury,  who  died  about  fifteen  Years  after  him, 
could  not  reach  near  that  Age.  I  have  heard  (but 
know  not  if  it  is  true)  that  Mr.  Pope's  Father  was 
deformed,  and  he  lived  to  feventy-five ;  whereas 
the  Son  died  in  middle  Age ;  if  he  may  be  faid 
to  die,  whofe  Works  are  immortal.  My  Father 
was  not  deformed,  but  active,  and  my  Mother  a 
celebrated  Beauty  ;  and  I  that  am  fo  unlike  them, 
have  lived  to  a  greater  Age ;  and  daily  fee  my  Ac- 
quaintance, of  a  flronger  Frame,  quitting  the 
Stage  before  me. 

But  I  leave  it  to  better  Naturalifts  to  deter- 
mine, whether  Deformity,  abftra&edly  consider- 
ed, is  prejudicial  to  Health;  for  in  its  Confe- 
quences,  I  believe,  it  is  moil  commonly  an  Ad- 
vantage. Deformed  Perfons  have  a  lefs  Share  of 
Strength  than  others,  and  therefore  mould  natu- 
rally be  more  careful  to  preferve  it ;  and  as  Tem- 
perance is  the  great  prefervative  of  Health,  it 
may  incline  them  to  be  more  temperate.  I  have 
Reafon  to  think  that  my  own  weak  Frame  and 
Constitution  have  prolonged  my  Life  to  this  pre- 
fent  Date.      But  I  mould  impofe  upon  my  Rea- 

[n\  Sfee  Hiftorieal  Memoirs  of  Q  Elizabeth,  by 
Francis  OJhorn,  Efq. 
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der,  and  affront  Heaven,  if  I  afcribed  that  to 
Virtue,  which  took  its  Rife  from  Necefllty.  Be- 
ing ofa  confumptive  Difpofiticn,  I  was  alarmed,, 
when  young,  with  frequent  fpitting  of  Blood; 
this  made  me  abftain  from  Wine,  and  all  flrong 
Liquors,  which  I  have  now  done  for  near  thirty 
Years.     But 

(Incidlt  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Carybdim.) 

By  this  I  fell  into  another  Misfortune  ;  and  the 
Stone  was  the  Confequence  of  my  drinking  raw- 
Water  ;  but  Care  and  Perfeverance  with  Abfli- 
nence,  have  fo  far  fubdued  that  Diftemper,  that 
at  prefent  it  is  but  little  Interruption  to  my  Eafe 
or  Happinefs.  And  weak  as  I  am,  I  daily  fee  ma- 
ny dying  before  me,  who  were  defigned  by  Na- 
ture for  a  much  longer  Life.  And  I  cannot  but 
lament,  that  the  Generality  of  Mankind  fo  wan- 
tonly throw  away  Health  (without  which  \o]  Life 
is  not  Life)  when  it  is  fo  much  in  their  own  Pow- 
er  to  preferve  it.  If  every  Virtue  in  its  Confe- 
quence is  its  own  Reward,  Temperance  is  emi- 
nently fo  ;  and  every  one  immediately  feels  its 
good  Effect  And  I  am  perfuaded  that  many 
might  arrive  at  Cornaroh  Age,  if  they  did  but 
follow  his  Example.  On  thinking  upon  this  Sub- 
ject, I  have  adopted  many  Maxims,  which  to  the 
World  will  feem  Paradoxes ;  as  certain  true  Geo- 
graphical Theorems  do   to   thofe,  who  are  unac- 

[0]  Non  eji  <vhere,fed  vatere,  <vita,—— -Mart.  I.  v!j 
Ep.  70. 

E  4  quainted; 
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quainted  with  the  Globe,  I  hold  as  Articles  of 
Faith  (but  which  may  he  condemned  as  Herefies 
in  many  a  General  Council  aflembled  about  a  large 
Table)  that  the  fmalleft  Liquors  are  beft:  That 
there  never  was  a  good  Bowl  of  Punch  ;  nor  a 
gocd  Bottle  of  Champaign,  Burgundy,  or  Claret  : 
That  the  beft  Dinner  is  one  Difli :  That  an  En- 
tertainment grows  worfe  in  proportion  as  the 
Number  of  Difhes  increafes :  That  a  Fad  is  better 
than  a  Lord  Mayor's  Feaft :  That  no  ConoiiTeur 
ever  underftood  good  Eating  :  That  no  Minifter 
of  State  or  AmbafTador  ever  gave  a  good  Enter- 
tainment :  No  King  ever  fat  down  to  a  good  Ta- 
ble :  And  that  the  Peafant  fares  better  than  the 
Prince,  &c.  Being  infpired  with  fuch  Sentiments, 
what  Wonder  is  it,  if  I  fometimes  break  out  into 
fjch  Ejaculations.  O  Temperance  !  Thou  God- 
Jefs  moil  worthy  to  be  adored  !  Thou  Patronefs 
of  Health !  Thou  Proteaor  of  Beauty !  Thou 
Prolonger  of  Life  !  Thou  Infurer  of  Pleafure  ! 
Thou  Promoter  of  Bufinefs !  Thou  Guardian  of 
the  Perfon  f  Thou  Preferver  of  the  Undemand- 
ing !  Thou  Parent  of  every  intellectual  Improve- 
ment, and  of  every  moral  Virtue! 

Another  great  Prefervative  of  Health  is,  mode- 
rate Exercife  ;  which  few  deformed  Perfons  can 
want  Strength  to  perform.  I  never  chofe  long 
Journies,  and  they  have  been  fatiguing  to  me  ; 
but  I  never  found  myfelf  worfe  for  Fatigue.  And 
(before  I  was  troubled  with  the  Stone)  I  have,  on 
Occafion,  rode  fifty  Miles  in  a  Day ;  or  walked 
near  Twenty.  And,  though  now  flow  in  my  Mo- 
tions, 
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tions,  I  can  be  on  my  Feet  the  greateft  Part  of 
the    Day ;   and  cannot  be  faid  to  lead  a  fedentary 
Life.     As  a  deformed  Perfon  is  not  formed  for  vi- 
olent  Exercife,  he  is  lefs  liable  to  fuch  Diforders 
as"&re  the  natural  Confequence  of  it.     He  will  alfo 
efcape  many  Accidents,  to  which  Men  of  athletic 
Make,  and  who  glory  in    their   Strength,  are  al- 
ways expofing   themfelves   to    make   Trial   and 
Proof  of  it.     If  he   cannot   carry  an    Ox,    like 
MHo,  he  will  not,  like  Mi  la,  be  hand-cuffed   in 
the     Oak,     by     attempting    to     rend    it.      He 
will    not  be   the   Man  that  mall  ride  from  Lon- 
don to    Tork   in  a  Day,    or     to    Wind/or  in  an 
Hour  for  a.  Wager ;  or    that  fhall.  be  perpetu- 
ally performing  mrprifing  long  Journies  in  a  fur- 
prifing fhort  Time,  for  no  earthly  Bufinefs,  but 
the  Pleafure  of  relating  them.     Confcious  of  his 
own  Weaknefs,  he  will  be  cautious  of  running  in- 
to Places  or  Occafions  of  Danger.     I  deny  myfelf 
fome  Entertainments,  rather  than  venture  into* 
-  Crowd>  knowing  how  unequal  I  am  to  a  Struggle 
in  it ;  and,  if  any  fudden    Quarrel   mould  arife,-" 
how  ill  I  am  qualified  for  fuch  an  Encounter.  One 
Blow  from  a  Slack  or  Brought  on  would  infallibly 
confign  me  over   to  Charon.     Nature  too  calls  on 
deformed  Perfons  to  be  careful   not  to  offer  fuch 
Affronts,  as  may  call  them  forth  into  the  Field  of 
falfe  Honour,  where   they    cannot  acquit  them- 
felves well  for  want  of  Strength  and  Agility  ;  and 
they  are  fecurer  from   fuch  Affronts  themfelves  : 
fince  others  will  confider  the  little  Credit  they  will 
gain,  by  compelling  them  to  appear  on  that  Scene. 
Or  the  whole  I  conclude,  that  Deformity  is  a 
E  5  Protection 
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Protection  to  a  Man's  Health  and  Perfon  ;  which 
(ilrange  as  it  may  appear)  are  better  defended  by 
Feeblenefs  than  Strength. 

Let  me  now  confider  the  Influence  of  Bodily 
Deformity  on  a  Man's  Fortune.  Among  the 
lower  Oafs,  he  is  cut  of?  from  many  Profeffions 
and  Employments.  He  cannot  be  a  Sailor,  he 
wants  Activity  to  climb  the  Rigging ;  he  cannot 
be  a  Chairman  or  Porter,  he  wants  Strength  to 
bear  the  Burthen.  In  higher  Life,  he  is  ill  qua- 
lified for  a  Lawyer,  he  can  fcarce  be  feen  over 
the  Bar ;  for  a  Divine,  he  may  drop  from  his 
Haflbck  out  of  Sight  in  his  Pulpit.  The  Improve- 
ment of  his  Mind  is  his  proper  Province  ;  and  his 
Eufinefs  only  fuch  as  depends  on  Ingenuity.  If  he 
cannot  be  a  Dancing-mailer  to  adjuit  the  Heels^ 
he  may  be  a  School-mailer  to  inltrucl:  the  Head. 
He  cannot  be  a  graceful  A&or  on  the  Stage  ;  but 
he  may  produce  a  good  Play.  He  would  appear 
ill  as  a  Herald  in  a  Proceflion;  but  may  pafs  as  a; 
Merchant  on  the  Exchange.  He  cannot  undergo, 
the  Fatigue  of  the  Campaign  ;  but  he  may  advife 
the  Operations  of  it.  He  is  defigned  by  Nature,  ra- 
ther to  fleep  on  Farnajfus,  than  to  defcend  on  the 
Plains  of  is///.  He  cannot  be  crowned  at  the  Olym- 
pic Games;  but  may  be  the  Pindar  to  celebrate 
them.  He  can  acquire  no  Glory  by  the  Sword  ; 
but  he  may  by  the  Pen  ;  and  may  grow  famous, 
by  only  relating  thofe  Exploits,  which  are  beyond 
bis  Power  to  imitate. 

Lord  Bacon  (that  extenfive  and  penetrating  Ge- 
nius, who  pointed  out  every  Part  of  Nature  for 

Examination) 
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Examination)  in  his  Effay  on    Deformity  fays, 
"  that,  in  their  Superiors,  it  quencheth  Jealoufy 
"  towards  them,  as  Perfons  that  they  think  they 
**  may  at  Pleafure  defpife  ;  and  it  layeth  their 
M  Competitors  and  Emulators   afleep ;  as  never 
"  believing  they  mould  be  in  a  Poffibility  of  Ad- 
&  vancement,  till  they  fee   them  in  Po{^e{^Ion.', 
But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  this  is  not 
more  than  counterballanced  by  the  Contempt  of 
the  World,  which   it  requires  no  mean  Parts  to 
conquer.     For  if  (as   I  have   fomewhere  read)  3 
good  Perfon  is  a  Letter  of  Recommendation,  De- 
formity muft  be  an  Obfln.16t.ion  in  the  Way  to 
Favour.     In    this  refpe&,    therefore,   deformed- 
Perfons  fef  out  in  the  World  to  a  Difadvantage,, 
and   they   muft  firfl  furmount  the  Prejudices  of 
Mankind  before   they  can  be  upon  a  Par  with 
others.     And  muil  obtain,  by  a  Courfe  of  Beha- 
viour, that  Regard,  which  is  paid  to  Beauty  at 
firfl:  fight.     When  this  Point  is  once  gained,  the 
Tables  are  turned,  and  then  the  Game  goes  in 
their  Favour ;  for  others,  fenfible   of  their  firfl 
Injuflice  to  them,  no  fooner  find  them  better  thai* 
they  expected,    than  they   believe   them  better 
than  they  are  ;  whereas  in  the  beautiful  Perfon^ 
they  fometimes   find    themfelves   impofed  upon, 
and  are  angry  that   they  have  worfhiped  only  a 
painted    Jdol.>   For    (again  take    Lord    Bacon's 
Words)  [Pi  "  neither  is  it  always  feen,  that  very. 
J*  beautiful  Perfons  are  otherwife  of  great  Virtue :. 

[>]  His  Eflay  on  Beauty, 
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"  they  prove  accomplilhed,  but  not  of  great  Spi- 
"  rit ;  and  ftudy  rather  Behaviour  than  Virtue 
"  Whereas  [q]  deformed  Perfons,  if  they  be  of 
"  Spirit,  will  free  themfelves  from  Scorn,  which 
**  mufl  be  either  by  Virtue  or  Malice ;  and  there- 
"  fore  let  it  not  be  marvelled,  if  they  fometimes 
"  prove  excellent  Perfons,  as  was  Agefilaus,  Zan^ 
"  ger  the  Son  of  Solomon,  Mfop,  Gafca  Prefident 
**  oiPeru  ;  and  Socrates  may  like  wife  go  among!! 
"  them,  with  others."  Nay,  he  fays,  "  in  a 
<f  great  Wit  Deformity  is  an  Advantage  to  Ri- 
"  ling."  And,  [q]  in  another  Part  of  his  Works, 
"  that  they,  who,  by  Accident,  have  fome  inevi- 
"  table  and  indelible  Mark  on  their  Perfons  or 
"  "Fortunes,  as  deformed  Perfons,  Baftards,  &c. 
"  if  they  want  not  Virtue,  generally  prove  for- 
c<  tunate." 

OJborn,  in  his  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  @hieen  Eli- 
zabeth, informs  us,  that  "  {he  chofe  the  good- 
**  Heft  Perfons  for  her  Houfehold  Servants ;  but 
"  in  her  Counfeilors  did  not  put  by  Sufficiency, 
€C  though  accompanied  with  a  crooked  Perfon  ; 
"  as  it  chanced  in  a  [r]  Father  and  a  Son  of  the 
"  Cecils,  both  incomparable  for  Prudence."  It 
is  well  known  the  Queen  would  make  the  Fa- 
ther (Burleigh)  fit  in  her  Prefence  ;  telling  him, 
that  fhe  did  not  ufe  him  for  his   Legs,   but  Head. 

[q]  His  EfTay  on  Deformity. 

[q]  De  Augmentis  Scieniiarutn,  1.  8.  c.  2. 

(YJ  I  fuppofe  what  Camden  fays  of  Lord  Burleigh's 
comely  and  pleating  AfpecV  relates t9  bis  Countenance 
only. 

But 
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But  the  Son  (afterwards  Lord  Treafurer  and  Earl 
oiSaliJbury)  was  not  fo  civilly  treated  by  the  Po- 
pulace ;  and  is  an  Initance,  not  only  that  Envy 
purfues  a  great  Man,  but  that  the  higheft  Pofl 
cannot  redeem  a  deformed  one  from  Contempt ; 
it  attends  him  like  his  Shadow,  and  like  that  too 
is  ever. reminding  him  of  his  ill  Figure  ;  which  is 
often  objected  for  want  of  real  Crimes.  For  the 
fame  Writer  [/)  fays  of  the  fame  great  Man ; 
"  that  the  Misfortunes  accompanying  him  from 
"  his  Birth  did  not  a  little  add  to  that  Cloud  of 
"  Detraction,  that  fell  upon  all  that  he  faid  or  did; 
"  a  Mulci:  in  Nature,  like  an  Optick  Spectacle, 
cl  multiplying  much  in  the  Sight  of  the  People 
"  the  Apparitions  of  III."  Nor  was  this  Con- 
tempt buried  with  him  :  it  trampled  on  his  Allies, 
and  infulted  his  Grave  ;  as  appears  by  an  Epitaph, 
which  OJborn  cites,  as  void  of  Wit,  as  it  is  full 
of  Scurrility ;  in  one  Line  of  which  there  is  an 
Epithet,  not  fo  elegant,  as  defcriptive  of  his  Per- 
fon,  viz,  "  Little  BoJJive  Robin,  that  was  fo 
great." 

Such  Contempt  in  general,  joined  with  the  Ri- 
dicule of  the  Vulgar,  is  another  certain  Confe- 
quence  of  bodily  Deformity.  For  Men  naturally 
defpife  what  appears  lefs  beautiful  or  ufeful  ;  and 
their  Pride  is  gratified,  when  they  fee  fuch  Foils 
to  their  own  Perfons.  It  is  this  Senfe  of  Superi- 
ority, which  is  teitified  by  Laughter  in  the  lower 
Sort ;  while  their  Betters,  who  know  how  little 
any  Man  whatfoever  hath  to  boafl  of,  are  reftrak- 

[i]  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  King  James. 

ed 
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ed  by  good  Senfe  and  good  Breeding  from  fuch  art 
Infult.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  one  Species 
of  Deformity  fhould  be  more  ridiculous  than  ano- 
ther, or  why  the  Mob  mould  be  more  merry 
with  a  crooked  Man,  than  one  that  is  deaf,  lame, 
fquinting,  or  purblind.  Or  why  mould  they  back> 
bite  me  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Expreflion)  to  my  Face,, 
and  not  laugh  at  my  Face  itfelf  for  being  harrow- 
ed by  the  Small  Pox  r  It  is  a  Back  in  Alto  Re- 
lievo that  bears  all  the  Ridicule  ;  though  one- 
would  think  a  prominent  Belly  a  more  reafonable 
Object  of  it  ;  fmce  the  lad:  is  generally  the  Effecl. 
of  Intemperance,  and  of  a  Man's  own  Creation. . 
Socrates  was  ugly,  but  not  condemned ;  and  pj 
Pbilopcemen  of  very  mean  Appearance,  and  though: 
contemned  on  that  Account,  not  ridiculed ;  for 
[u]  Montaigne  fays,  "  ill  Features  are  but  a  fuper- 
"  ficial  Uglinefs,  and  of  little  Certainty  in  the: 
"  Opinion  of  Men  ;  but  a  Deformity  of  Limbs> 
**'  is  more  fubftantial,  and  flrikes  deeper  in."  As- 
it  is  more  uncommon,  it  is  more  remarkable;, 
and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  true  Reafon,,  why  it  m 
more  ridiculed  by  the  Vulgar. 

Since  this  is  the  Cafe,  I  appeal  to  my  Frater- 
nity, whether  it  is  not  found  Policy  to  ufe  Stra* 
tagem  to  guard   againft.  their  Attacks  as  much  as 

[/]  Coming  to  an  Inn,  where  he  was  expected,  before- 
his  Attendants,  the  Miftrefs  of  the  Houfe,  feeing  a  plain- 
Perfon,  of  very  mean  Afpeft,  ordered  him  to  afTift  in< 
getting  things  ready  for  Pbilopcemen.  His  Attendants 
finding  him  fo  employed,  he  told  them,  he  was  then? 
paying  the  Tribute  of  his  Uglinefs.     Plutarch. 

[u]  la  his  EiTay  on  Pnyfiognomy.. 

may 
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may  be  ;  and,  fince  they  are  deceived  by  outward 
Appearances,  to  call  in  the  Aid  of  the  Taylor,  to 
prefent  them  with  better  Shapes  than  Nature  has 
bellowed.  Againfl:  fo  unfair  an  Adverfary  fuch 
Fraud  is  juftifiable  ;  though  I  do  not  approve  of 
it  in  general.  When  I  was  a  Child,  I  was  drawn 
like  a  Cupid,  with  a  Bow  and  Arrow  in  my 
Hands,  and  a  Quiver  on  my  Shoulder ;  I  after- 
wards thought  this  an  Abufe>  which  ought  to  be 
corrected  ;  and  when  I  fate  for  my  Picture  fome 
years  ago,  I  infilled  on  being  drawn  as  I  am,  and 
that  the  ftrong  marks  of  the  Small  Pox  might  ap- 
pear in  my  Face ;  for  I  did  not  choofe  to  colour 
pver  a  Lye.  The  Painter  faid,  he  never  was  al- 
lowed fuch  Liberty  before  ;  and  I  advifed  him,  if 
he  hoped  to  be  in  vogue,  never  to  aflume  it  a- 
gain  :  for  Fiatterers  fucceedf  bed  in  the  World  ; 
and  of  Flatterers,  Painters  are  the  lead  liable  to 
be  detected  by  thofe  they  flatter.  Nor  are  the 
Ladies  the  only  perfons  concerned  for  their  Looks. 
*f  [pi]. Alexander  chofe  to  have  his  Picture  drawn 
•'  by  Apelles,  and  his  Statue  formed  by  Lyfippus*. 
"  And  the  Spartan  Agefilaus  (confcious  of  his  ill 
**  Figure)  would  never  differ  any  Picluie  or  Sta- 
**  tue  of  him  to  be  taken.  Ke  was  one  of  the  mod 
ie  confiderable  Perfons  of  his  Age  both  for  civil 
<c  and  military  "Virtues,  infomuch  that  he  judly 
46  acquired  the  Appellation  of  Agefilaus  the  Great* 
**  But  though  Nature  had  been  uncommonly  li- 

[x]  Edicto  vetult,  ne  quis  fe,  praeter  Apellen, 
Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lyfippo  duceret  aera 
Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  fimulantia.-- Hof.  Ep.  \.  1.2* 

See  too  Cicero's  celebrated  Epiftle  to  Lucceius. 

berai 
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(i  beral  to  him  in  the  noble  Endowments  of  the 
'  Mind,  me  had  treated   him  very  unfavourably 
s<  in  thofe  of  the  body.     He  was  remarkably  low 
"  of  Stature ;  had  one  Leg  fhorter  than  the  other; 
"  and  fo  very  delpicabie  a  Countenance,  that  he 
"  never  failed  ofraifing  Contempt  in  thofe,  who 
if  were  unacquainted  with  his  moral  and  intellec- 
"  tual  Excellencies.     It  is   no  wonder   therefore, 
"  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  delivered  down  to 
"  Pofterity  under  the  Difadvantages  of  fo  unpro- 
"  mifing  a  Figure."     I  have  given  the  [y]  Words 
of  a  late  very  elegant  Translation  of  Cicero's  Let- 
ters.  On  the  whole,  I  could  wim,  that  Man- 
kind would  be  more  candid  and  friendly  with  us; 
and  inflead  of  ridiculing  a  diftorted  perfon,  would 
rally  the  Irregularities  of  the  Mind,  which,  gene- 
rally, are  as  ■  vifible  as  thofe  of  the  Perfon  -r  but  be- 
ing more  common,  they  pafs  with  little  Notice  as 
well  in  high   as   low  Life,     [z]  Macenas  would 
laugh  at  any  Irregularity  in  Horace's  Drefs,  but 
not  at  any  Caprice   in  his    Behaviour,  becaufe  it 
was  common  and  famionable  ;  foa  Man's  Perfon^ 
which  is  the  Drefs  of  his  Soul,  only  is  ridiculed, 
while  the  vicious  Qualities  of  it  efcape. — Let  me 
add,  that  if  ridiculing  another's  Perfon    is  in  no 

0]  From  the  Tranflation,  and  Notes,  of  the  Epiftle 
I  have  mentioned. 

[z]  Si  curtatus  insequali  tonfbre  capUlos 
Occuni,  rides ;  fi  forte  fubucula  pexa^ 
Trita  fubeft  tunica,  vel  fi  toga  diflrdet  impar, 
Rides ;  quid,  mea  cum  pugnant  fententia  fecum  ? 
Quod  petiit,  fpernit  j  repetit  quod  nuper  omifit  I 
iEftuat,  et  vitas  difconvenit  ordine  toto  ? 
Diruit,  sdificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ? 
Infanire  putas  foknaia  me  $  neque  rides. 
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Cafe  to  be  juftified,  the  ill  Tr eatment  of  it  muft 
be  highly  criminal :  what  then  muft  we  think  of 
Balbus,  a  Roman  Quasftor  in  Spain,  who  wanton- 
ly expofed  to  wild  Beads  a  certain  noted  Auctio- 
neer at  Seville,  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe 
he  was  deformed.  This  is  related  in  a  [a]  Letter 
to  Cicero  by  Afmius  Pollio,  the  mod  accomplifhed 
Gentleman  of  that  Age  ;  who  calls  Balbus  a  Mon- 
fter  for  this  and  other  Acls  of  Barbarity.  I  am 
glad  he  has  preferved  the  Memory  of  this  poor 
Man,  whom  I  here  confecrate  to  Fame ;  and 
place  foremoft  in  the  glorious  Lift  of  our  Martyrs. 

I  will  now  follow  Lord  Bacon  as  my  Guide,  in 
tracing  out  fuch  Paffions  and  AfTecYions,  as  mofl 
naturally  refult  from  Deformity  :  for  he  fays, 
<c  There  certainly  is  a  Co nfent  between  the  Body 
u  and  the  Mind  ;  and  where  Nature  erreth  in  the 
"  one,  fhe  ventureth  in  the  other ;  and  therefore 
"  Deformity  may  be  be  ft  confidered,  in  this  re- 
<e  fpeft,  as  a  Caufe  which  feldom  fails  of  the  Ef- 
"  feci:,  and  not  as  a  Sign,  which  is  more  deceiv- 
iC  able;  for  as  there  is  an  Election  in  Man  touch- 
6<  ing  the  Frame  of  his  Mind,  the  Stars  of  natu- 
"  ral  Inclination  are  fometimes  eclipfed  by  the 
"  Sun  of  Difcipline  and  Virtue." 

He  begins  with  faying,  that  "  deformed  Per- 
"  fons  are  commonly  even  with  Nature ;  for  as 
"  Nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by 
94  Nature,  being  for  the  moil  part  (as  the  Scrip- 
u  ture  faith)    void  of  natural    affeftion"     I   can 

[a]  The  7th  of  the  15th  Book  in  the  Translation 

the  23d  of  the  icth  in  the  Original. 

neither 
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neither  find  out  this  I*affage  in  Scripture,  nor  the 
Reafon  of  it ;  nor  can  I  give  my  AfTent  or  Nega- 
tive to  a  Proportion,  till  I  am  "well  acquainted 
with  the  Terms  of  it.     If  by  natural  Affe&ion  is 
here   meant  univerfal    Benevolence,   and  Defor- 
mity necefTarily  implies  a  want  of  it,  a  deformed 
Perfon  muil  then  be  a  complete  Monfler.     But 
however  common  the  Cafe  may  be,  my  own  Sen- 
fations  inform  me,  that  it  is  not  univerfally  true. 
If,  by  natural  Affection,  is  meant  a  partial  Re- 
gard for  Individuals ;  I  believe  the  Remark  is  ju- 
dicious, and  founded  in  human  Nature.     Deform- 
ed Perfons  are  defpifed,  ridiculed,  and   ill-treated 
by  others  ;  are  feldom  Favourites,  and  commonly 
mod  neglecled  by  Parents,  Guardians,  and  Rela- 
tions ;  and  therefore,  as  they  are  not  indebted  for 
much  Fondnefs,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  repay  but 
little.     It  is  the  Command  of  Scripture,  Not  to  fel 
our  AffeStions  on  things  below  :  it  is   the  Voice  of 
Reafon,  not  to  overvalue  what  we  muft  foon  part 
with  ;  and  therefore,  to  be  fo  fond  of  others,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  Ab fence,  or  to  furvive 
them,  is  neither  a  religious  nor  moral  Duty  ;  but 
a  childifh  and  womanifh  Weaknefs :     And  I  mull 
congratulate  deformed  Perfons,  who,  by  Exam- 
ple, are  early  taught  another  Leffon.     And  I  will   . 
now  lay  open  my  own  Heart  to  the  Reader,  that 
he  may  judge,  if  Lord  Bacon's  Pofition  ir  verified 
in  me. 

I  hope  it  proceeds  not  from  a  Malignity  of 
Heart  ;  but  I  never  am  much  affected  with  the 
common  Accidents  of  Life,  whether  they  befall 

mvfelf 
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myfelf  or  others,     lam  little  moved  when  I  hear 

of  Death,  Lofs,  or  Misfortune;  I  think  the  Cafe 
is  common, 

(\h\  Tritus,  b'  e  medio  for  tuna  ductus  acer-vo :) 

And  as  it  is  always  likely  to  happen,  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  when  it  does.  If  I  fee  a  Perfon  cry  or 
beat  his  Bread  on  any  fuch  Occaficn,  I  cannot 
bear  him  Company,  but  am  not  a  Democriins  to 
laugh  at  his  Folly.  I  read  of  Battles  and  Fields 
covered  with  Slain  ;  of  Cities  deftroyed  by  Sword, 
Famine,  Peftilence,  and  Earthquake  ;  I  do  not 
fhed  a  Tear  :  I  fuppofe  it  is,  becaufe  they  are  the 
ufual  Storms,  to  which  the  Human  Species  are 
expofed,  proceeding  from  the  juft  Judgments  of 
God,*orthe  miftaken  and  falfe  Principles  of  Ru- 
lers. I  read  of  Perfecutions,  Tortures,  Murders, 
MafTacres ;  my  Companion  for  the  Sufferers  are 
great,  but  my  Tears  are  flopped  by  Refentmerrt 
and  Indignation  againfl  the  Contrivers  andvPerpe- 
trators  of  fuch  horrid  Actions.  But  there  are 
many  Things  that  bring  Tears  info  my  Eyes, 
whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and  when  I  reflect,  I  am 
often  at  a  lofs  in  fearching  out  the  fecret  Source 
from  whence  they  flow.  What  makes  me  weep  ? 
(for  weep  I  do)  when  I  read  of  Virtue  and  Inno- 
cence in  Diflrefs;  of  a  good  Man  helplefs  and 
forfaken,  unmoved  by  the  greatef!  Infults  and 
Cruelties ;  or  courageoufly  fupporting  himfelf  a- 
gainft  Opprefllon  in  the  Article  of  Death.     I  fup- 

\[h]  Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 

pofe 
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pofe  it  is,  to  fee  Vice  triumphant,  and  Virtue  (o 
ill  rewarded  in  this  Life.  May  I  judge  by  myfclf, 
I  mould  imagine,  that  few  fmcere  Chriftians  could 
read  the  Sufferings  of  their  Saviour,  or  Englijh- 
tnen  thofe  ot-dCrantner,  Ridley,  or  Latimer,  with- 
out Tears ;  the  firft  dying  to  eftablifh  his  Reli- 
gion, the  laft  to  refcue  it  from  Corruption.  When 
I  read  of  [c]  Reguhis  returning  to  Torment,  and 
[d]  John  of  France  to  Imprifonment,  againft  tfoe 
Perfuafion  of  Friends,  to  keep  Faith  with  their 
Enemies ;  I  weep  to  think,  there  is  fcarce  another 
Inftance  of  fuch  exalted  Virtue.  Thofe  who  of- 
ten hear  me  read,  knGw,  that  my  Voice  changes, 
and  my  Eyes  are  full,  when  I  meet  with  a  gene- 
rous and  heroic  Saying,  AcYion,  or  Character, 
efpecially  of  Perfons,  whofe  Example  or  Com- 
mand may  influence  Mankind.  I  weep  when  I 
heaT  a  [e]  Titus  fay,  That  he  had  loft  the  Day  in 

[c]  Donee  labantes  confilio  patres 

Firmaret  au&or  nunquam  alias  dato    . 
Interque  maerentes  amicos 

Egregius  properaret  exul. 
Atqui  fciebat  quae  fibi  barbarus 

Tortor  pararetr tamen 

Dhnovit  obftantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem. 

Hor.  Od.v  I.  3.  f 
[J]  En  vain  fes  Miniftres  &  les  plus  confiderables 
Seigneurs  du  Rojaume  firent  tous  leurs  efforts,  pour  le 
faire  changer  de  resolution.  II  repondoit  a  tout  ce  qu'on 
lui  difoit  la-deiTus,  que  quand  la  bonne  foy  feroit  bannie 
du  refte  du  monde,  il  falloit  qu'on  la  trovat  toujours  dans 
la  bouche  des  Rois.  Hiftoire  de  France,  par  le  P.  G. 
Daniel. 

[e]  Recordatus  quondam  fuper  ccenam,  quod  nihil  cui- 
quam  toto  die  praelutifTet,  memorabilem  illam  meritoque 

laudatam  vocero  edidit :  Amici,  Diem  perdidi. 

wetonius. 
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vhich  he  did  no  Good.  When  [/]  Adrian  tells 
his  Enemy,  That  he  had  efcaped  by  his  being 
Emperor;  or  [g]  Levjis  XII.  That  he  is  not  to 
revenge  the  Affront  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Thefe  are  the  firit  Instances  that  happen  to  occur 
to  me  :  I  might  recollect  many,  too  many  to  in- 
fert  in  this  Eflay ;  yet  all  are  but  few,  compared 
to  inftances  of  Cruelty  and  Revenge :  perhaps  I 
am  concerned  that  they  are  fo  rare  :  perhaps  too  I 
inwardly  grieve  that  I  am  not  in  a  Situation  to  do 
the  like.  I  am  entertained,  but  not  moved,  when 
I  read  Voltaire's  Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  but  I  melt 
into  Tears  on  reading  Hantvafs  Character  of  his 
Antagonift  Peter  the  Great.  The  firft  is  the  Sto- 
ry of  a  Madman  ;  the  other  of  a  Father,  Friend, 
and  Benefactor  of.  his  People ;  whofe  Character 
(as  the  Author  obferves  in  the  Conclufion  of  it) 
will  command  the  Admiration  of  all  fucceeding 
Generations ;  and  I  fuppofe  I  lament,  that  God  is 
plcafed  to  advance  to  Royalty  fo  h\v  fuch  Inftru- 
ments  of  Good  to  Mankind.  Harry  IV.  of  France 
had  every  Quality  to  make  a  Prince  amiable: 
Courage,  Humanity,  Clemency,  Generofity,  Af- 
fability, Politenefs ;  his  Behaviour  on  every  Oc- 
cafion  is  charming;  and  I  cannot  read  the  Ac- 
count of  him,  given  us-  by  his  Prime  Minifter 
(Sully)  without  Emotion.  I  do  not  wonder,  if 
what  is   reported  is  true ;  that    [b]  at  lead  fifty 

[f]  Echard's  Roman  Hifcory.' 

[g]  Mezerai,  &  Daniel. 

\b]  Moreri's  Dictionary.  —  Turkifh  Spy,  Vol.  I.   B 
ii.  Let.  20. 

Perfons 
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Perfons  have   written  his  Hiftory ;  and   that  he 
has  been  celebrated  in  Poems,  and  Panegyricks, 
by  above  five  hundred  :  there  are  few  fuch  Sub- 
jects to  be  met  with ;  and  few  Princes,  who  have 
fo  juftly  deferved  the  Title  of  Great.     His  Grand  - 
fon  had  the  fame  Title  beftowed  on  him  ;  but  how 
little  did  he  deferve  it !  He  has  been  celebrated  by 
as   many  Hiftoriographers  and    Poets  ;  but  they 
are  mofliy  fuch  as  he  hired  for  that  Purpofe  ;  and 
none  of  them,  even  Voltaire  himfelf,  will  be  able 
to  pafs  him  for  a  great  Man  on  unprejudiced  Pofte- 
rity.     Compare  Kim  with  his  Grandfather,  you 
will  find   him  the  reverfe.     Henry  was   bred   to 
Toil  and  Hardfhips  ;  Lewis  in  Luxury  and  Effe- 
minacy. Henry  pleafant,  eafy,  and  affable  ;  Lewis 
formal,  haughty  and  refer ved.     Henry  brave,  and 
expofing  himfelf  to  all  Dangers  %  Lewis  cautious, 
and   always  in  a   fecure   Poft.     The  one  gaining 
Victories  by  himfelf,  and   his  own  perfonal   Va- 
lour ;  the  other  by  his  Generals,  and  Superiority 
of  Numbers.     The  one  pleafed  with  performing 
great  Actions ;  the  other  with  being  flattered  for 
thofe  which  he  never  performed.     The  firfl  am- 
bitious of  true  ;  and  the  laft  of  falfe  Glory.    Hen- 
ry  ftabbed  by  Jefuits  ;  Lewis  governed  by  them. 
The  one  forgiving   Rebels  and  Afiaffins ;  the  o- 
ther  encouraging  both.    Henry  perfecuted  ;  Lewis 
a  Perfecutor.     The  firft  granting  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience  ;  the  laft  taking  it   away.     Henry  promot- 
ing the  Silk   Manufacture    in  France  ;  Lewis   in 
England.     One    treating  his  Subjects  as  his  chil- 
dren j  the  other  as  his  Slaves.     Henry  bravely  af- 

ferting 
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felting  his  own  Rights ;  Lewis  bafely  encroaching 
on  thofe  of  his  Neighbours.  Henry  extricating  his 
Country  from  Mifery,  and  laying  the  Foundation 
of  her  Grandeur  ;  Lewis  fquandering  her  Blood 
and  Treafure,  and  reducing  her  from  Grandeur 
to  the  Brink  of  Deftruction.  Henry  forming 
Schemes  for  the  perpetual  Peace  of  Europe  ;  Lewis 
perpetually  to  diflurb  it.  How  little  is  Lewis, 
compared  to  Henry  the  Great ! 

But  to  return  to  my  Subject. — I  am  uneafy, 
when  I  fee  a  Dog,  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  Animal 
ill  treated  ;  for  I  confider  them  as  endued  with 
quick  Senfe,  and  no  contemptible  Share  of  Rea- 
fon  ;  and  that  God  gave  Man  Dominion  over 
them,  not  to  play  the  Tyrant,  but  to  be  a  good 
Prince,  and  promote  the  Happinefs  of  his  Sub- 
jects. But  I  am  much  more  uneafy  at  any  Cruel- 
ty to  my  own  Species ;  and  heartily  wifh  Procruf- 
tes  difciplined  in  his  own  Bed,  and  Phalaris  in  his 
Bull.  A  Man  bruited  all  over  in  a  Boxing  Match, 
or  cut  to  Pieces  in  fighting  a  Prize,  is  a  (hocking 
Spectacle  ;  and  I  think  I  could,  with  lefs  Horror, 
fee  a  thoufand  fall  in  Battle,  than  Human  Nature 
thus  depreciated  -and  difgraced.  Violence,  when 
exerted  in  Wantonnefs  or  Paffion,  is  Brutality  ; 
and  can  be  termed  Bravery,  only  when  it  is  fanc- 
tified  by  Juftice  and  Neceffity.  A  mangled  Car* 
cafe  is  not  a  pleafing  Sight.  Why  _  therefore 
do  Men  pay  for  it ;  and  the  great  Vulgar  en- 
courage thefe  Diforders  among  the  Sal 
It  is  not  Choice^  but  Affectation-  As  many,  wha 

nerhr: 
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neither  love  nor  underfland  Mufick,  go  to  an  Ope* 
ra  to  gain  the  Reputation  of  Conoifleurs  ;  many 
go  to  Broughtorfs  Theatre,  to  avoid  the  Imputa- 
tion of  being  Cowards ;  but  when  they  are  at  fo 
much  Pains  to  avoid  the  Imputation,  it  raifes  a 
Sufpicion  that  they  are  h. 

I  have  been  in  a  Situation  to  fee  not  a  little  of 
the  Pomp  and  Vanity,  as  well  as  of  the  Neceffity 
arid  Mifery  of  Mankind  ;  but  the  lafl  only  affect 
me  ;  and  if,  as  a  Magiflrate,  I  am  ever  guilty  o^ 
Partiality,  it  is  in  Favour  of  the  Poor.  When  I 
am  at  Church  among  my  poor,  but  honeft,  Neigh- 
bours in  the  Country;  and  fee  them  ferious  in 
performing  the  Ceremonies  prefcribed ;  Tears 
fometimes  ileal  down  my  Cheek,  on  reflecting, 
that  they  are  doing  and  hearing  many  Things  they 
do  not  understand  ;  while  thofe,  who  underftand 
them  better,  neglect  them  :  that  they,  who  la- 
bour and  live  hard,  are  more  thankful  to  Heaven, 
than  thofe  who  fare  luxurioufly  on  the  Fruits  of 
their  Labour  ;  and  are  keeping  and  repeating  the 
fourth  Commandment,  at  the  very  Inftant  the 
others  are  breaking  it. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  Senfations  I  feel ;  which 
I  have  freely  and  fairly  difclofed,  that  the  Reader 
may  judge,  how  far  I  am  an  Inflance  of  a  deform- 
ed Perfon  wanting  natural  Affection.  And  I  am  a 
good  Subject  of  Speculation  ;  for  all  in  me  is  Na- 
ture :  for  to  own  the  Truth,  I  have  taken  but  lit- 
tle Pains  (though  much  I  ought  to  have  taken)  to 
correO  my  natural  Defects. 

Lord  Bacon's  next  Pofition  is,  <(  That  deform- 
"  ed  Perfons  are  extremely  bold.     Firft  in  their 

own 
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(i  own  Defence,   as  being  expofed  to  Scorn  ;  but 
«  in  Procefs   of  Time  by  a  general    Habit."— 
This,  probably  is  fo  among  the  inferior  Sort,  who 
are  in  the  way  of  continual  Infults ;  for  a  return 
of  Abufe  is  a  natural    Weapon   of   Self-defence  ; 
and  in  fome  Meafure  juftified  by  the  Law  of  Reta* 
liaticn  j  to  upbraid  a  Man  with  a  perfonal  Defect, 
which  he  cannot  help,  is    alfo  an   immoral  Aa  » 
and  he  who  does  it,  has  reafon  to  exped  no  better 
Quarter  than  to  hear  of  Faults,  which  it  was  in 
his  own  Power  not  to  commit.     But  I  find  this 
Obfervation  far  from  being  verified  in  myfelf :  an 
unbecoming  Bafhfulnefs  has  been  the  Confequence 
of  my  ill  Figure,  and   of  the  worfe  Management 
of  me  in   my   Childhood.     I   am   always  unea'fy, 
when  any  one  looks  ftedfallly  on  To  bad  a  Picture  ; 
and  cannot  look  with  a  proper  Confidence  in  the 
Face  of  another.     I  have  ever  reproached  myfelf 
with  this  Weaknefs,  but  am   not  able  to  correct 
it.     And  it  may  be  a  Difadvantage  to  a  Man  in  the 
Opinion  of  thofe  he  converfes  with ;   for    though- 
true  Modefty  is  amiable,  the  falfe  is  liable  to  Mif- 
conflru£tion  :  and  when  a  Man  is  out  of  Counte- 
nance for  no  Reafon,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  he 
had  fome   bad  Reafon  for  being    fo.     In  point  of 
Aflurance,  I  am  indeed  a  perfect  Riddle  to  myfelf; 
for  I?  who  feel  a  Reluctance  in  croffing  a  Draw- 
ing-room, or  in  opening   my  Mouth   in  private 
Company  before   Perfons  with  whom  I  am  not 
well  acquainted,  find  little  in  delivering  my  Senti- 
ments in  Publick,  and  expofing  my  Difcourfe,  of- 
ten as  trifling  as  my  Perfon,  to  the  Ears  of  a  Thou* 
Vol.    I.  F  fand- 
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fand.  From  what  Caufe  this  proceeds  I  know 
not  :  it  may  he,  partly  from  Hopes  of  wiping  off 
any  ill  Impreffions  from  my  Perfon  by  my  Dif- 
courfe  ;  partly  from  a  Senfe  of  doing  my  Duty  ; 
and  partly  from  a  Security  in  public  Aflemblies 
from  any  grofs  perfonal  Reflections. 

Lord    Bacon   compares  the   Cafe  of  deformed 
Perfons  to  that  of  Eunuchs ;  "  in  whom   Kings 
"  were  wont  to  put  great  Trufl  as  good  Spials 
"  and  Whifperers ;  for  they  that  are  envious  to- 
'"  wards  all,  are  more  obnoxious  and  officious  to- 
<«  wards  one." — But,  with  Submiffion  to  fo  good 
a  Judge  of  Human  Nature,  I  own,  I  can  difcover 
no  uncommon   Qualification  in  them  for  Spies ; 
and  very  few  motives  to  Envy  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.     Spies  fubmit  to  that  bafe  and  ungenerous 
Office,  either   for  the  Sake  of  Intercft  or  Power  : 
if  for  Intereft,  it  is  to  gratify  their  Covetoufnefs  ; 
if  for  Power,  their  Ambition  or  Revenge  :  which 
Paffions  are  not  confined   to  the  Eunuch  or  De- 
formed ;  but  indifcriminately  feize  all  Gaffes  of 
Men.     Envy  too  may  prompt  a  Man  to  mean  Ac- 
tions, in  order  to  bring  down  the  Perfon  envied  to 
his  own  Level ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  Superio- 
rity of  Fortune,  it  will   operate  alike  on   Men  of 
all  Shapes.     Eunuchs  have   but  one  peculiar  Mo- 
tive  to  Envy  ;  but  that  (as   Lord  Bacon  expreffes 
it)  makes  them  envious  towards  all  :  becaufe  it  is 
for  aPleafure,  which  all  but   themfeives  may  en- 
joy.    Deformed  Perfons  are  deprived  only  of  Beau- 
ty and  Strength,  and  therefore  thofe  alone  are  to 
be  deemed  the  extraordinary  Motives  to  their  En- 
vy j  for  they  can  no  more  be  beautiful  or  flro.  g, 

than 
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than  Eunuchs  be  fuccefsful  Lovers.  As  to  my- 
felf,  whatever  Sparks  of  Envy  might  be  in  my 
Constitution,  they  are  now  entirely  extinguifhed  ; 
for,  by  frequent  and  ferious  Reflection,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  of  the  fmall  Value  of  moft 
Things  which  Men  value  the  molt. 

There  is  another  Paflion  to  which  deformed 
Perfons  feem  to  be  more  expofed,  than  to  Envy  j 
which  is  Jealoufy  ;  for,  being  confcious  that  they 
are  lefs  amiable  than  others,  they  may  naturally 
fufpeft,  that  they  are  lefs  beloved.  I  have  the 
Happinefs  to  fpeak  this  from  Conjecture,  and  not 
from  Experience  ;  for  it  was  my  Lot,  many  Years 
ago  to  marry  a  young  Lady,  very  pioufiy  educa- 
ted, and  of  a  very  diitinguiftied  Family,  and 
whofe  Virtues  are  an  Honour  to  her  Family,  and 
her  Sex  ;  fo  that  1  had  never  any  Trial  of  my 
Temper  ;  and  can  only  guefs  at  it  by  Emotions  I 
have  felt  in  my  younger  Days ;  when  Ladies  have 
been  more  liberal  of  their  Smiles  to  thofe,  whom 
I  thought  in  every  refpecl:,  but  Perfun,  my  Infe- 
riors. 

The  moil  ufeful  Inference  from  all  this  to  a  de- 
formed Perfon,  is  to  be  upon  his  Guard  againft 
thofe  Frailties  to  which  he  is  more  particularly 
expofed ;  and  to  be  careful,  that  the  outward 
Frame  do  notdiftort  the  Soul,  [ii]  Orandumeft,  let 
us  pray,  fays  Juvenal,  ui  fit  miens  f ana  in  carport 
fano,  for  a  found  Mind  in  a  healthy  Body  ;  and 
every  deformed  Perfon  mould  add    this  Petition* 

i[/]Satx. 

E3  vt 
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■ut  Jit  mens  refta  in  corpore  curvo,  for  an  upright 
Mind  in  a  crooked  one.  And  let  him  frequently 
apply  to  himfelf  this  Article  of  Self-examination, 
[k]  Lenior  fcf  rnelhr  fis  accedente  fenefta  f  as  Age 
approaches,  do  your  Temper  and  Morals  im- 
prove? It  is  a  Duty  peculiarly  incumbent;  for 
if  Beauty  adds  Grace  to  Virtue  itfelf,  Vice  muft 
:be  doubly  hideous  in  Deformity. 

Ridicule  and  Contempt  are  a  certain  Confc- 
quence  of  Deformity  ;  and  therefore  what  a  Per- 
fon  cannot  avoid,  he  mould  learn  not  to  regard. 
He  mould  bear  it  like  a  Man  ;  forgive  it  as  a  Chrif- 
tian  ;  and  cortfider  it  as  a  Phildfopher.  And  his 
Triumph  will  be  complete,  if  he  can  exceed  o- 
thers  in  Pleafantry  on  himfelf.  Wit  will  give 
over,  when  it  fees  itfelf  out-done ;  and  Co  wiil 
Malice,  when  it  finds  it  has  no  Effect  :  And  if  a 
Man's  Behaviour  afford  no  Caufe  of  Contempt,  it 
will  fall  upon  thofe,  who  condemn  him  without 
Caufe.  It  fometiraes  happens,  that  Perfons,  with 
•whom  I  have  a  flight  Acquaintance,  will  take  no- 
tice of  me  on  fome  Days,  and  overlook  me  on  o- 
thers ;  well  knowing  that  they  ought  to  treat  one 
of  my  Shape,  with  the  precife  Degree  of  Ceremo- 
ny, which  fuits  their  prefent  Humour.  I  will  not 
fay,  this  is  a  Pieafure  ;  but  I  can  truly  fay,  it  is  no 
Mortification.  It  excites  in  me  no  Refentment, 
but  only  Speculation.  And  not  able  to  find  out  a 
very  good  Reafon  for  their  Behaviour,  I  endeavour 
to  find  as  good  a  one  as  lean.  Iconfider  with 
myfelf,  what  it  is  which  makes  them  at  that 
Jun&ure  of  fuch  particular  Importance  to  them- 
feivesj  and  afk  myfelf  many  Queftions  of  this 

Sort. 
[k]  Hor.  Ep.  ii,  1.  2  . 
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Sort.  Is  his  Father  dead  ?  Has  he  written  a  Play  ? 
Has  he  dined  with  my  Lord  Mayor?  Has  he 
made  a  Speech  ?  Has  he  been  prefented  at  Court  ? 
Has  he  been  fpoke  to  at  a  Levee  ?  Has  he  a  new 
Equipage,  or  Title  ?  Has  he  had  a  good  Run  ^ 
Has  he  got  a  Place  ?  Is  he  going  to  marry  a  For- 
tune ?  Has  he  been  congratulated-  on  the  Perfor- 
mance of  his  French  Cook,  or  his  French  Taylor  ? 
Is  he  reckoned  a  Man  of  T&fte  ?  Is  he  admitted  of 
White's,  or  of  the  Royal  Society  ?~~Such  are  the 
Topicks  of  my  Speculations  ;  and  though  I  am 
a  Perfon  of  no  great  Penetration,  I  fometimes  hit 
on  the  right  Caufe. 

Fine  Cloaths  attract  the  Eyes  of  the  Vulgar  > 
and  therefore  a  deformed  Perfon  mould  not  afTumc 
thofe  borrowed  Feathers,  which  will  render  him 
doubly  ridiculous.  He  could  fcarce  expofe  him- 
felf  more  by  dancing  at  Court,  than  by  appearing 
the  fineft  there  on  a  Birth-day.  Ever  fince  I  have 
arrived  at  Years  of  Difcretion,  I  have  worn  a  plain 
Drefs ;  which,  for  near  thirty  Years,  has  been  of 
the  fame  grave  Colour  5  and  which  I  find  not  the 
leafl  Inclination  to  alter.  It  would  be  monftrous  iii 
me  to  beftow  any  Ornament  on  a  Perfon,  which  is 
incapable  of  it ;  and  iheuld  I  appear  in  Lace  or 
Embroidery,  my  Friends  might  aflign  it  as  no  un- 
reafonable  Pretence  for  a  Commiflion  of  Lunacy 
againft  me — I  can  fcarce  forbear  digreffing  on  this 
Subject,,  when  I  reflect,,  what  Numbers,  who 
mould  know  better,  fet  a  Value,  upon  thefe  Tri- 
fles, which  are  fit  Amufements  only  for  Children, 
If  they  are  pleated  with  the  Finery  only  ;  they  are 
110  better  than  Children.  If  it  is  to  gain  refpect ; 
F  3,  fuch 
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fuch  refpeft  muft  come  from  the  Vulgar,  and  not 
from  Men  of  Senfe,  Is  it  to  mew  their  Quality  ? 
it  does  not,  for  even  Apprentices  are  fine.  Is  it 
to  be  an  Evideree  of  their  Riches  ?  it  is  not; 
for  the  moll  neceffitous  are  finefl,  as  Taylors 
know  to  their  Coft.  Do  their  Figure  or  Re- 
putation depend  on  their  Drefs;  then  they 
are  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  Taylor.  He  is 
the  Engineer  to  guard  and  defend  them  ;  the  God 
to  fave  or  deffooy.  Do  they  drefs  to  pleafe  the 
Ladies  ?  that  is  the  mod:  reafonable  End  ;  yet  very 
hw  of  them  but  are  wifer  than  to  be  taken  with 
the  Coat  inflead  of  the  Man  ;  and  what  can  be 
taking  in  a  Man,  who  invades  their  Province,  and 
appears  by  his  Actions  to  be  one  of  them  I — If  it:  is 
a  Lady  that  is  fond  of  Finery  ;  I  afk  her  why  ?  If 
fhe  is  a  Beauty,  fhe  wants  no  Ornament ;  if  plain, 
Hie  cannot  be  transformed.  Her  Drefs  indeed  may 
enliven  her  Poet's  Fancy,  andfavehim  a  Journey 
to  the  Sun  and  Stars  for  his  Similies  and  Allufions, 
If  the  Lady  had  not  put  on  her  Finery,  we  might 
have  loft  this  polite  and  ingenious  Stanza  : 

Th'  adorning  thee  ivitbfo  much  Art 

Is  but  a  barbarous  Skill : 
*Tis  like  the poi fining  of  a  Dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kith 

Every  Mother'  (like  her  in  [/]    Juvenal)    hath 
prayed  in  the  Temple  of  Venus,  for  the  mod  ex- 

[/]  For  mam  optat  modico  pueris,  majore  puellis 
Murmure,  cum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater, 
Ufque  ad  delicias  votonim.— — Sat.  x, 

qu.ttte 
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quifite  Beauty  in  her  Children.  But  fmce  the  God- 
defs  hath  been  thus  deaf  and  unkind,  I  cannot  ad- 
vife  any  one  of  my  Se£t.  to  be  her  profefled  Vota- 
ry ;  for  fhe  will  be  as  little  propitious  to  his  Wifh- 
es,  as  fhe  was  to  his  Mother's  Prayer.  A  Helen 
will  run  away  with  a  Paris  ;  but  where  is  the 
Nymph  that  will  liflen  to  fuch  a  Corydon  ?  In 
vain  will  he  fummon  the  Mufes  to  his  Aid,  un- 
aflifted  as  he  is  by  the  Graces.  His  [ni]  Sacbariffa, 
Myra,  Cloe,  or  Belinda,  may,  perhaps,  tickle  her. 
Ear,  but  will  never  touch  her  Heart : 

[«]  Not  Words  alone  pleafe  her. 

Or  if  (as  [0]  Waller  exprefles  it)  her  high  Pride 
fhould  defcend  to  mark  his  Follies,  it  is  the  great- 
eft  Honour  he  can  expect ;  unlefs,  in  a  merry- 
Mood,  ihe  mould  take  it  into  her  Head  to  treat 
him  like  [/>]  Faljlaff,  or  Squire  Slender.  He  will 
be  the  choicer!  of  Cupid's  April  Fools ;  and  I  will 
not  fay  an  egregious  Afs,  but  Camel,  to  bear  his 
Burthens.  But  let  this  be  fome  Confolation  to 
him-,  that,  while  he  is  not  fuffered  to  regale  on 
the  Sweets  of  the  Hive,  he  is  fecured  from  its 
Sting. 

But,  not  to  make  ugly  Perfons  out  of  Love 
with  themfelves,  I  will  now  exhibit  fome  Advan- 
tages arifing  from  Deformity. 

[*]  Sacharijfa  belongs  to  Waller ',  Myra  to  Lanf- 
down,  Cloe  to  Prior,  and  Belinda  to  Pope, 
[«]  Milton  s  Paradife  loft,  Book  viu\ 
[0]  In  his  Poem  on  Love. 
{>]  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,. 

F  4  '  Inftead 
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Inftead  of  repining,  a  deformed  Perfon  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  Providence  for  giving  him  fuch  a 
Guard  to  his  Virtue  and  Repofe.  Thoufands  are 
■daily  ruined  by  a  handfome  Perfon  j  for  Beauty 
is  a  Flower,  that  every  one  wants  to  gather  in  its 
Bloom,  and  fpare  no  Pains  or  Stratagem  to  reach 
:it.  Ail  the  Poetical  Stories  concerning  it  have 
their  Moral.  A  Helen  occaflons  War  and  Con- 
iufion :  The  Hyacinths  and  Ganymedes  are  feized 
on  for  Catamites:  The  Endymions  and  Adanifes  for 
Gallants:  'Narcijfus  can  admire  nobody  but  hirn- 
felf ;  and  grows  old  before  he  is  cured  of  that  Paffi- 
on.  -Who  is  a  Stranger  to  the  -Story  of  Lucretia 
killing  herfelf  for  her  violated  Chaftity  ?  or  of 
Virginia  killed  by  her  Father  to  preferve  it  ?  In 
thofe  Circum  {lances,  fays  [q]  Juvenal,  flie  might 
wifh  to  change  Perfons  with  RuiUa*,  the  only  La* 
dy  I  know,  among  the  Ancients,  celebrated  for  a 
Hump-back.  The  [r]  handfomeft  Men  are  cliofen 
for  Eunuchs  and  Gallants ;  and  when  they  are 
catched   in  exercifing  the  laft  Function,  both  [/}>. 

[^1  Sed  vetat  optari  faciem  Lucretia,  qualem 
Ipfa  hahuit.     Cuperet  Rutilse  Virginia  gibbum 
Accipere,  atquc  fuam  Rutilae  dare. —Sat.  x. 

[r]  Nullus  ephebum 

Deformem  fseva  caftravit  in  aree  tyrannus. 
Nee  praetextatum  rapuit  Nero  loripidera,  nee 
Strumofum,  atque  uteropariter  gibboque  tumen- 
tem.  ibid. 

[i]  Hie  fe  prascipitem  te&odedit  :  rile  flagellis 
Ad  mortem  csefus  :  fugiens  hie  decidit  acrem 
Praedonum  inturbam  :  dedit  hie  pro  corpore  mini- 

mos : 
Hu  c  perrmnxerunt  calones :   quinetiam  illud 
Accidit,  ut  cuidam  teftes  caudamque  falacem 

Demeteretferrum Hot.  Sat.  ii.  1.  i. 

--—  Quofdam  meschos  &  mugilis  intrat.     Juv.  ih. 

Horace 
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Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  you  of  the  Penalties 
and  Indignities  they  undergo.  [/]  Silius  was  con- 
verted, by  the  infatiable  Meffalinay  into  a  Huf- 
band  ;  and :  Sporus,  by  the  Monfler  \u~]  Nero,  into 
a  Wife.  The  laft  mentioned  Poet  (hews,  that 
praying  for  Beauty  is  praying  for  a  Curfe  ;  and  [#] 
Perfius  refufes  to  join  in  fuch  a  Prayer ;  and  have 
not  I  reafon  to  thank  my  Stars,  that  have  placed; 
me  mere  out  of  Danger,  than  even  Virtue  could  ; 
that  could  not  guard  a  [y]  Jofepb,  an  [z]  Hip* 
polytus,  zBelkropbon,  and  others,  againfl  the,  Re- 
venge of  flighted  Love  ? 

Another  great  Advantage  of  Deformity  is,  that- 
it  tends  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  A 
Man,  that  cannot  mine  in  his  Perfon,,  will  have 
recourfe  to   his   Underftanding ;  and  attempt  to, 

[/]  — — -Optimus  hiV  &  formofimmus  idem 
Gentis  Patriciae  rapitur  mifer  extinguendus 

.  MefTalinse  oculis.. "-Juy.  Sat.  x, 

[u]  Suetonius. 

\x)  Hunc  optent  generum-Rex  &Regina:  puellse 
Hunc  rapiant :   quicquid  calcaverit hie,  rofa  fiats: 
Aft  ego  nutrici  non  mando  vota  -,  negato. 

Jupiter  haecilli. Perf.  Sat.  ii.. 

Tj>]  Gen.  eh.  xxxix. 
[z]  -Quid  profuit  olim 

Hippolyta  grave  propofitum  ?  Quid  Bellerophonti  ? 
Erubuit  nempehsec,  feu  faftidita  repulsa  : 
Nee  Sthenobcea  minus  quara  CreiTa  excanduk,  &.ie- 
GonculTereambs.-— Juv.  Sat.  x, 
Ut  Praetum  mulierperfida  eredulum .. 
Falfis  impulerit  criminibus,  nimis ; 
Cafto  Bellerophonti 

Maturare  necem,  refert.\ 
Narrat  pene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magneilam  HippoJyten  dum  fugit  abfdnens\ 

Hoi,  Qd  vii.  1.  5.: 
F  5  adora> 
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Sdorn  that  Part  of  him,  which  alone  is  capable  of 
Ornament ;  when  his  Ambition  prompt's  him  to 
begin,  with  Cowley,  to  afk  himfelf  this  Queflion, 

What  jh  all  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known,.. 
And  make  the  Age  to  come  my  own  ? 

on  looking  about  him,  he  will  find  many  Avenues 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame  barred  againft  him  ;  but 
fome  are  flili  open  through  that  of  Virtue  ;  and 
thofe,  if  he  has  a  right  Ambition,  he.  wilt  molt 
probably  attempt  to  pafs.  The  more  a  Man  is 
iina&ive  in  his  Perfon,  the  more,  his  Mind  will"  be 
at  work;  and  the  Time  which  others  fpend  in 
Action,  he  will  pafs  in  Study  and  Contemplation  i. 
"by  thefe  he  may  acquire  Wifdom,  and  by  Wif- 
dom Fame.  The  Name  of  Socrates  is  as  much 
founded,  as  thofe  of  Alexander  avACafar;  and  is 
recorded  in  much  fairer  Characters.  He  gained 
Renown  by  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  ;  they  by  Ty- 
ranny and.Qppreffion/.  He  by  inftr-u&ing  ;  they 
by  deftroylng  Mankind:  and  happy  it  is,,  that 
their  evil  Deeds  were  confined  to  their  Lives; 
while  he  continues  to  inft.ru 6t  us  to  this  Day.  A, 
deformed  Perfon  will,  naturally,  confider,  where 
his  Strength  and  hh  Foible  lie  ;  and  as  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  lafrj  he  will  eafily  find  out  the 
firft  ;  and  muft  know,  that  (if  it  is  any  where)  it 
is  not,  like  Sampfon's,  in  the  Hair  ;  but  muft  be 
in  the  Lining  of  the  Head.  He  will'  fay  to  him- 
felf, I  am  weak,  in  Perfon;  unable  to  ferve  my 
Country-  in  the  Field  ;  I  can  acquire,  no  military 
Glory  5  but  I  may,  lik<?  Sqcrates,  acquire  Repu- 
tation 
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tatton  by  Wifdom  and  Probity  ;  let  me  therefore 
be  wife  and  honeft.  My  Figure  is  very  bad  ;  and 
I  fhould  appear  but  ill  as  an  Orator,  either  in  the 
Pulpit  or  at  the  Bar;  let  me  therefore  pafs  my 
Time  in  my  Study,  either  in  reading  what  may 
improve  myfelf,  or  in  writing  what  may  enter- 
tain or  inftru&  others.  I  have  not  the  Strength 
of  Hercules  ;  ner  can  I  rid  the  World  of  fo  man  J 
Moniters  ;  but  perhaps  I  may  get  rid  of  fome  my- 
felf. If  I  cannot  draw  out  Cacus  from  his  Den*  I 
may  pluck  the  Villain  from  my  owirBreaifc  I 
cannot  cleanfe  the  Stables  of  Augeai ;  but  I  may 
cleanfe  my  owri"Heart  from  Filth  and  Impurity  • 
I  may  demoliih  the  Hydta  of  Vices  within  me  ; 
and  mould  be  careful  too,  [a]  that  while  I  lop  off 
one,  I  do  not  fuffer  more  to  grow  up  in  its  ftead. 
Let  me  be  ferviceable  in  any  way  that  I  can;  and 
if  I  am  fo,  it  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing  to 
my  Deformity.  Which  at  leafl  mould  be  a  Re~ 
ftraint  on  my  Conduct,  left, my  Conduct  make  me 
more  deformed. 

Few  Perfons  have  a  Houfe  entirely  to  their 
Mind;  or  the  Apartments  in  it  difpofed  as  they 
could  wifh.  And  there  is  no  deformed '  Perfon* 
who  does  not  wifh  that  his  Soul  had  a  better  Ha- 
bitation ;  which  isfometimes  not  lodged  according 
to  its  Quality.  Lord  Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Charles- 
Gavendijb  (Brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcaflle) 
that  he  was  a  Man  of  the  nobleft  and  largefl 
Mind,  though  of  the  leafl  and  moft  inconvenient 

[a]  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  fpinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

Hor.  Ep.  ii.  L  2, 
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Body,  that  lived.  And  every  body  knows,  that 
the  late  Prince  of  Orange  had  many  amiable  Qua- 
lities. Therefore,  in  Juftice  to  fuch  Perfons,  I 
rrtuft  fuppofe  that  they  did  not  repine,  that  their 
Tenements  were  not  in.  a,  more  regular  Style  of 
Archite&ure.  And:  let  every  deformed  Pcrfon 
comfort  himfelf  with,  reflecting,  that  though  his 
Soul  hath  not  the  moil  convenient  and  beautiful 
Apartment,  yet  that  it  is  habitable  ;  that  the  Ac- 
commodation will  ferve  in  an  Inn  upon  the  Road;, 
that  he  is  but  Tenant  for  Life*  or  (more  proper- 
ly) at  Will ;  and  that,  while  he  remains  in  it,  he 
Is  in  a  State  to  be  envied  by  the  Deaf,  the  Dumb,: 
the  Lame,  and  the  Blind. 

When  I  die,  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  ths 
contemptible  Carcafe,.  which  is  the  Subject  of  this, 
Eflay.  I  wonder  at  the  Weaknefs  of  fome  of  the 
old  Patriarchs,  that  provided  burying  Places,  that 
their  Bones  might  be  gathered  to  their  Fathers,, 
Doth  one  Clod  of  EartJ?  delight  in  the  Neighbour-^ 
Bood  of  another?  oris  there  any  Converfation  in, 
the  Grave?  It  mull  have  been  a  Joke  in  Sir  8a?~ 
yhuel  Garth ,  when  he  ordered  himfelf  and: Lady  to, 
be  buried  at,  Harrow  on  the  Hill ::  One  of  his. 
Strength  of  Mind  could  have  no  Superftition  of, 
that  Sort.  It  is  of  no  Confequence.  where  the  Bo- 
dy rots;  whether  it  rots  immediately,  or  be  pre* 
ferved  a  few  Years  ;  or  whether  it  be  devoured  by 
Birds  or  Beads,  or  placed  in  a  fumptuous  Tomb* 
If  a  Man  doth  not  provide  himfelf  a  Monument  by 
his  Actions,,  and^  embalm  his  Memory  in.  Virtue  ; 
the  lying  Marble -will  decay;  and  then  hi*  Memo- 
rial (even  in  that  little  Corner)  will  perifh  ; 
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p]  Quandoquidem  data  funt  ipfts  quo  que  fata  fepulchris. 

The    Pharaohs  art   ftolen  from   their  Pyramids; 
and  their  Mummies  difperfed  through  the  World, 
only   as  idle  Curiofities.     And   though  the  Pyra- 
mids are  more  durable  than  common  Sepulchres ; 
yet   their  Hiftory  is  already  unknown.;  and  they 
mail,  in  the  End,  undergo  the  fame 'Fate.  [V]  Mr. 
Addifon  admires  the  Humanity  of  Cyrus  (or  rather  of 
Xenophan)  in  ordering  his  Body  to  be  buried  in  the 
Earth,  that  it  might  be  ufefulin  manuring  it.  My 
Flefh  will  afford  'but  little  Manure  ;  but,  in  ano- 
ther R.efpe£t,  my  Carcafe  maybe  of  eminent  Ser- 
vice to  Mankind ;  and    therefore,  if  I  mould  die; 
inteflale,  or  not  mention  it  in  my  Will,  let  the 
World  take  this  as  my  dying  Requefi.     As  I  have 
for  fome  Years,  been  afflicted  with  the  \d~[  Stone,, 
and  owe  the  Prefervation  and  Eaie-of  Life  fince  to 
the  continued  taking  of  great  Quantities  of  Soap, 
1  defire  my  Body  may  be.opened  and  examined  by 
eminent  Surgeons ;  that  Mankind  may  be.  inform-. 
cd  of  iis  Effect.     And  if  a  Stone  mould  be  found 
in  my  Bladder  (as  I  imagine  there  will)  I  defire  it: 
may  be  preferved  among  Sir  Hans  $l6.ane7s  Collec- 
tion.— .-"-Until",  that  Time  comes,  I  hope  to  em- 
ploy the  little  Remainder  of  Life,  in  Purfuits-  not 
unbecoming  a  rational  Creature, 

[£]  Juv.  Sat  x.  [c]  'Spectator,  No.  169. 

[d\  I  will  here  give  a  more  particular  Account  of  my- 
felf  with  regard  to  that  Diftemper,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
«f  mere  immediate  SHwcet . 


My 
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My      CAS     E. 

FO  R  many  Years  red  Sand  conftantly  came 
from  me,  without  Pain  or  Inconvenience. 
About  nine  Years  ago  I  began  to  be  uneafy  ;  and- 
before  twelve  Months  hadpaffed,  was  fo  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  could  no  longer  ride  ;  the 
Motion  of  a  Coach  grew  infupportable  ;  and  that 
of  a  Chair  or  Walking,  was  generally  attended: 
"with  bloody  Water. 

Ue  Regimen. . 

I  took  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medicine  in  the  folid 
Form,  three  Ounces  a  Day  for  about  five.  Years  j; 
wrhen  I  changed  it  for  the  fame  Quantity  of  Ca~ 
fcile  Soap  ;  which,  about  a  Year  fince,  I  reduced 
to  two  Ounces;  and  lately  to  one  Ounce,  with 
about  a  Pint  of  Lime-water  mixt  with  Milk  ;  ber 
ing  willing  to  regain  my  Liberty  as  far  as  is  con? 
fiflent  with  Eafe  and  fafety.  This  Regimen  I  have 
incefiantly  purfued  ;  except  fome  few  Days  that  li 
have  purpofely  omitted  it,  to  obferve  the  Con- 
sequences of  fuch  Omiffion.. 

The  Effeftss 

Whilfl  1  purfue  this  Regimen,  I  never  dif- 
charge  red  Sand.;  whenever  I  omit  it  for  a  few 
Days,  I  conftantly  do.  By  a  fteddy  Perfeve ranee 
in  it,  my  particular  Complaint  has  been  gradually 

difliiniflied  $ 
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diminifhed  ;  arid  my  Health,  in  general  improv- 
ed. I  believe  I  could  now  ride,  though  I  have 
not  tried.  I  feldom  feel  any  Uneafmefs  in  a  Coach  ; 
and  when  I  do,  it  is  inconfiderable  ;  though  fome- 
times  (but  very  rarely)  it  is  attended  with  bloody 
Water.  And  the  Motion  of  a  Chair  or  Walking 
do  not  afTeS:  me.  In  fhort,  I-  have  exchanged 
Pain  for  Eafe,  and  Mifery  for  Comfort  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  this  Medicine,  I  mould  not  have 
been  now  alive,  to  have  told  my  Story.. 

My  Conclufions  are  thefe  ::- 

1.  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medicine,,  or  Caftile  Soap,, 
are  fafe  Remedies  ;  and  three  Ounces  may  be 
taken  every  Day  for  Years  together  (and,  proba- 
bly, during  Life)  without  any  ill  Confequence. 

2.  That  Health  in.gene.ral  will  improve. by  their 
.Ufe  ;  for  by  their  cleanfing  Quality,  I  imagine, 
they  better  prepare;  the  Stomach. for  Digeftion* 
and  the  Interlines  for  Chylification. 

3.  They  are  Preventives  of  the  Stone  ;  either 
by  hindering  the  Generation  or  Formation  of 
thofe  Particles  of  which,  it  is  compofed,  or  by  fa- 
cilitating the  Difcharge  of  them  before  Concreti- 
on. And, I  am  penuaded,  that,  by  taking  them, 
Perfons  who  have  not  that  Diflemper,  will  he  fer 
cured  from  it  ft  and  thofe  who  have  it,  from 
growing  worfe.  And  if,  on  leflening  my  Quanr 
tity,  I  again  find  the  Appearance  of  red  Sand,  I 
will  increafe.  it:  again  to  a  Quantity  fufficient  tQ 

prevent  it, .  ^ 

4,  They 
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4.  They  are  Lithontriptics.  Of  this  I  have; 
often  had  ocular  Proof;  and  the  difcharged  Frag- 
ments are  foftened,  and  their.  Parts  more  eafily. 
feparated. 

5.  They  are  Lenitives,  where  the  Stone  is  not     - 
entirely  difcharged;  fo  that  when  a. complete  Cure 

is  not  obtained,  Eafe  may,  as  I  have  happily  ex- 
perienced. But  from  what  Caufe  this  proceeds,, 
let  Phyficians  enquire,  and  determine. 

I  believe  Men  fcarce  differ  fo  much  in  the  Tem* 
per  of  their  Bodies,  as  of  their  Minds ;  and, though 
many  Cafes  may  be  very  unlike  my  own,  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  a  regular  Ufe.  of .  this  Medicine 
would,  for  the  raoft  Part,  be  as  beneficial  to  o- 
thers  as  to  myfelf.  Perfons,  with  whom  it  difa- 
grees,  in  other  Refpects-,  are  excluded  from  this 
Benefit ;  as  the  Intemperate  are  from  the  Benefit 
of  this  or  any  other  Medicine. 

I  have,  for  a  long  Courfe  of  Years,  abstained 
from  all  flrong  Liquors;  but.  drink  everything 
that  is  fmalL  I  can  eat  any  thing,  but  not  much  ; 
and  like  the  mod  common  Diet  befL.  L  prefer 
moft. things  to iFlefh.;  andof  Flefh  the  whiteft.  I 
never  altered  my  common  Diet  on  Account  of 
this  Medicine  ;  or  the  Times  of  my  Meals,  which 
have  ever  been  very  irregular.  I  have  always 
taken  an  Ounce  at  a  time;,  fometimes  before^ 
fometimes  at,  and  fometimes  after,  Meals ;  and  I 
have  often  made  a  Meal  of  the  Medicine  itfelf9, 
only  with  a  Gkfs  of  fmail. Liquor  (of  any  Sort) 
and  a  little  Bread,  which  1  have  always  taken 
with  it.     I  generally  took  the  three  Ounces  at 

proper 
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proper  Intervals ;  and  fometimes  at  very  mcrt 
ones.  This  Medicine  has  always  agreed  with  me; 
and  I  never  once  felt  it  on  my  Stomach,  or  any 
other  Inconvenience  from  it.  And  I  think  it  my 
Duty  to  omit  no  Opportunity  of  publifhing  its 
Virtues  to  the  World. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

SINCE  I  finifhed  this  EfTay,  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  I  ought  not  to  change  the  Title. 
For  I  have  heard  of  a  very  ingenious  Performance, 
called  The  Analyjts  of  Beauty,  which  proves  incon- 
teftably,  that  it  confifts  in  Curve  Lines  v  I  con- 
gratulate my  Fraternity  ;  and  hope,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  Ladies  will  efteem  them-  Des  Beaux  Gar- 


POST- 
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I  Wonder,  that  in  the  firfl  Edition  of  this  Ef- 
fay,  I  forgot  to  mention  fome  Inconveniences 
I  fuffer  of  a  very  grievous  Nature  ;  and  which 
have  a  Right  to  a  Place  in  Pages  100  and  101  of 
this  Edition. 

When  I  am  in  a  Coach  with  a  Fair  Lady,  I  am 
hid  by  Silk  and  Whale-bone.  When  I  fit  next 
her  at  Table,  my  Arm  is  fo  pinioned,  I  can  nei- 
ther help  her  nor  myfelf.  We  are  deprived  of  the 
Pleafure  of  feeing  each  other ;  and  me  would 
fcarce  know  I  was  there,  if  fhe  did  not  fometimes 
hear  me  under  her  Wing.  I  am  in  Purgatory  on 
the  Confines  of  Paradife.  I  therefore  beg  one  Fa- 
vour, and  which  fhe  may  grant  with  Honour  ; 
that  (fince  I  defpair  of  fupplanting  her  [>]  Lap- 
dog)  fhe  will  allow  me  a  Cufhion  to  raife  me  a- 
bove  fuch  Misfortunes. 

[e]  N.  B.  Many  Ladies  fay,  that  Shock  is  as  ugly  a 
Cur  as  myfelf,  and  unworthy  of  his  Poll.  But  nothing 
fo  difrefpedtful  (hall  ever  efcape  me  ;  left  it  ihould  offend, 
or  be  thought  the  Envy  of  a  Rival. 
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IN     WHICH 


Is  proved,  by  moil  Xnconteflable  Evi- 
dence,, drawn  from  Reafon  and 
Pra&ice,  that  a  Woman  may  con- 
ceive, and  be  brought  to  Bed,  with- 
out any  Commerce  with  Man. 

Ore  omnes  verfe  in  Zepbyros  Jlant  rupibus  altisy 
Exceptantque  leaves  auras,  etfiepe  fine  ullis 
Conjugiis  <vento  gravida  (mirabile  diclu) 
Saxaper,  et  fcopuhs  et  depreffas  convalles 
Dijfugiunt,  &c.  Virg.  Georgic.  iii. 

Cur  ego   defperem  fieri  fine  conjuge  mater, 
Et  par  ere  intaclo,  dummodo  cajia,  viro  ? 
Ovid,  Fall:,  v. 

Or,  as  other  Authors  fing, 

The  frolic  Wind  that  breathes  the  Spring, 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying, 

FilPd  her  ivith  thee  a  Daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  dsbonnair. 

Milton's  L'Allegro. 


Firft  Printed  in  1750. 
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ROTAL  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, 
"^  HE  great  Encouragement  you  {hew  to 
all-learned  Investigations  of  Nature  (wit- 
nefs  thofe  excellent  Treatifes  publiilied 
every  Year  in   your    Philofophical    Tran factions) 
emboldens   me    to   lay  before  you   a   Difcovery, 
which,  I  believe,  is  entirely  new,  and  which  I  am 
fure  will  equal  any  thing  that  has  been  offered   to 
the  World  fince  Philofophy  has   been  a   Science. 
Excufe  my  Preemption,  and  forbear*  your  Cen- 
fures,  till  you  have  read  my  Narrative.     No  lefs 
than  fifteen  Years  of  my  Life  have  been  fpent   in 
bringing  this  Arcanum  to  a  Maturity.     And  when 
both   Theory  and  Practice  had  confirmed  me  in 
it,  my  firft  Thoughts  inclined  me  to  go  over  into 
France,  and  put  up  for    the  Prize  at  Bourdeaux, 
where  Philofophers  fhew  Problems,  as  Gardeners 
do  Carnations  at  a  Florift's  Feaft.     But   confider- 
ing  with   my felf,    that  your     illuftrious  Society 
might,  probably,  efleem  'yourfelves  affronted,  if 

you 
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you  had  not  the  Maidenhead  of  my  Secret,  and  at 
the  fame  time  difdaining  to  come  in  Competition 
with  the  lower  Race  of  Fhilofophers,  who  write 
about  Tides  and  Eclipfes,  and  Laws  of  Gravita- 
tion, the  trivial  Amufements  of  idle  Specula tifts, 
and  Almanack-makers !  I  fay,  out  of  Reverence 
for  your  eminent  Body,  and  fome  Degree  of 'Pride 
in  Conjunction,  I  refolved  to  appeal  at  once  to  the 
Public,  and  more  particularly  to  addrefs  myfelf 
to  your  Worfhips.  Not  to  keep  you  any  longer 
in  Sufpence,  I  have  found  out,  and  am  going  fq 
prove,  by  mod  incontestable  Evidence,  that  a 
Woman  may  conceive,  and  be  brought  to  Bed, 
without  any  Commerce  with  Man,  This,  Gen- 
tlemen, I  dare  fay,  you  will  allow  to  be  a  very 
wonderful  Difcovery  ;  and  though  I  might  eafily 
fatisfy  People  of  your  penetrating  Infight  into  the 
Works  of  Nature,  with  a  mere  phyfical  Account 
of  human  Seed,  and  the  Anatomy  of  a  Female 
Womb ;  yet,  as  I  am  to  combat  the  Simplicity 
of  the  Ignorant,  and  the  Prejudices  of  the  Per- 
verfe,  I  will  defcribe  at  large  what  firft  fuggefted 
this  Thought  to  me,  and  how  I  proceeded  after- 
wards from  Conjecture  to  Demonstration. 

The  Lot  which  Providence  aligned  me  in 
Life,  was  to  practife  Phyfick  in  a  Country  Town; 
tp  which  I  united  the  fiflerly  Science  of  Man-Mid- 
wifry.  And  though  it  ill  becomes  any  one  to 
boaft  of  his  own  Merit,  yet  I  will  venture  to  af- 
fert,  that,  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Prance,  I  have 
helped  near  as  many  People  into  the  World  as 
ever  I  helped  out  of  it  j  which  rendered  my  Fame 

(6 
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fo  great  for  obftetric  Operations,  that  I  engroffed 
the  Cuftom   of  all   the  Breeding  Women  in  the 

fruitful  County  of .     But  not    to  trouble 

you  with  more  of  my  private   Hiftory  than  is  ne-< 
ceffary,    as  I    was    fitting  alone  one    Afternoon, 
fmoking  my  Pojlmeridian  Pipe,  I  received  a  Mef- 
fage  from  a   neighbouring  Gentleman,  informing 
me  that  his  Daughter  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  de- 
firing  my  immediate  Attendance.     When   I   was 
arrived,  and  had  examined  the  young  Lady  con- 
cerning her  Complaints,  I  was  furprifed   to   find 
in  her  all  the  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy  ;  but  as  I 
know  very  wrell  how  tenderly  Ladies  value  their 
Reputation,    even   after-  they  have  loft  them,  I 
withdrew  the  Father  afide  into  a  feparate  Room, 
■for    the   Sake  of  Privacy,  and   here,  with  great 
Concern,  told  him  what  my  Office  obliged  me  to 
declare ;  that  his  Daughter  was  apparently    with 
Child,  and  very  near   the   Time  of  her  Labour. 
The  old  Gentleman  was  ftruck  with  Horror  at  the 
News ;  and  immediately  rufhing  into  the  Cham- 
ber, upbraided  both  his    Wife  and  Daughter  in 
the  bittereft  Terms,  for  concealing   fo  important 
a  Secret  from  him,  and  bringing  fuch  a  Difgrace 
on  the  Family.     The  young  Lady    turned  up    a 
Face  of  inexpreflible  Innocence  and  Amazement, 
and  immediately  fainted  away  into   her   Mother's 
Arms.     'Tis  ufually   obferved,  I  know,  that  all 
Profefiions,  which    delight  in  Blood,    from    the 
Phyfician  down  to  the  Butcher  (who  are  employed 
to  difhurthen  Nature  of  her  Numbers,   left  the 
World    mould  grow    too   populous)   outlive   the 
Senfations  of  Humanity,    and  never  fufTer  their 

Minds 
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Minds  to  be  interrupted  with  Pity  ;  but  though  J 
had  been  long  ufed  to  the  Sight, of  Mifery,  and 
had  acquired  a  fufficient  Conftancy  of  Features, 
there  was  fome thing  in  the  Scene  before  me  too 
powerful  for  Cuftom  ;  and  I  really  found  myfelf 
inclining  to  Companion.  But  the  good  old  Lady 
foon  put  a  Stop  to  thefe  Womanifh  Emotions  of 
my  Spirit,  failing  upon  me  with  the  mofr.  out- 
rageous Abufe,  for  daring  to  afperfe  her  Daugh- 
ter's Reputation  in  that  wicked  ruffianly  Manner 9 
vowing  //  was  a  Lie,  a  damned  Lie  ;  and  Jhe  won- 
dered her  Hujhand  could  hear  it  without  Refentment. 
To  all  which  I  replied,  with  fome  Acrimony,  that 
I  was  not  ufed  to  be  treated  with  fuch  Language, 
that  I  knew  very  well  how  difagreeable  a  Truth  it 
muft  be  to  a  Parent's  Ear  ;  but  fince  my  Office 
could  not  protect  me  from  Abufe,  my  Honour 
obliged  me  to  take  my  Leave  ;  and  fo  making  a 
Bow,  I  left  the  Family  to  grow  calm  at  leifure  ; 
not  doubting  but  I  mould  have  a  fecond  Summons, 
when  they  had  reafoned  themfelves  into  Temper. 
Accordingly  a  Chariot  came  to  fetch  me  the  next 
-Morning;  and  though  the  Mother  could  hardly 
bridle  in  her  PafTion,  and  the  young  Lady  protect- 
ed every  Moment  me  was  innocent,  Affairs  were 
now  too  far  advanced  to  be  concealed  ;  and  about 
Five  in  the  Afternoon,  I  conducted  into  the 
World  the  little  malicious  Witnefs,  whofe  Evi- 
dence was  fo  fatal  to  the  young  Lady's  Character, 
and  fo  neceffary  to  the  Vindication  of  mine.  Yet 
flill,  after  this  feemingly  Concluflve  Conviction, 
{he  continued  to  make  the  fame  earned:  Declara- 
tions to  all  who  vifited  herj  and  one  Day,  as  I 

was 
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was  fitting  alone  with  her,  after  Ihe  was   pretty- 
well  recovered  from  the   Shock   of  her  Delivery, 
Ihe  caught  me  haflily   by   the  Hand,  and  with 
many   Tears,   and  many  Afleverations  of  Inno- 
cence, begged  of  Heaven  to  blaft  her  immediately 
with  Lightning,  if  ever  fhe   had  known  a  Man. 
Such  earneft  Protections,  delivered  with  fuch  an 
Air  of  Truth,  and  accompanied  with  fo   many 
moving  Tears,  wrought  upon  me   fo   ftrongly, 
that,  I  knew  not  how,  I  found  myfelf  ftrangely 
inclined  to  believe  her,  even  againft  the  Remon- 
ftrances  of  Reafon  and  Experience.     Full  of  what 
fhe  had  faid,  I  returned  Home  in  a  very  thought- 
ful Mood,  and  continued  uneafy  and  perplexed  for 
a  great  while;  till  one  Day  happening  to  take  up 
Mr.   Woollajlori's  Religion    of  Nature  delineated,  I 
fell  accidentally  upon  a  PafTage,  which  {truck  fuch 
a  fudden   Light  on  my   Imagination,  that  I  mall 
beg  Leave  to  quote  it  at   large,  as  the  Ground^ 
work  and  Foundation  of  my  whole  Syftem. 

That  great  Philofopher  difputing  whether  hu- 
man Souls  are  traduced  from  Parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, or  fupernaturally  conveyed  into  the  Foetus 
at  the  Time  of  its  Birth  (which  is  a  very  worthy 
Subject  of  philofophic  Enquiry,  becaufe  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  determined,  and  much  a-kin  to  that 
learned  Difquifition  of  old,  [a]  whether  Eggs  or 

[a]  Cenforinus  fays,  many  of  the  old  Philofophers  af- 
ierted  the  Eternity  of  the  World  upon  this  excellent  in- 
vincible Argument,  "quod  negent  omnino  polTe  reperi- 
"  r',  avefne  ante  an  ova  generaia  fint  ;  cum  et  ovum 
*'  fine  ave,  et  avis  fmeovo  gigni  non  point."  Th'sin- 
terefting  Queftion  was  once  much  agitated,  as  may  he 
feen  by  Macrobiiis  and  Plutarch,  who  calls  it  to  uttooov 
y^  wc?.Aa  tzfaypalec  7'A<-  cVi^TixoTc  iraU^v  «; pdtAtjfta! . 

Vol.     I.  G  the 
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the  Chicken  in  them  are  firfl  created)  in  the  fifth 
Section  of  his  incomparable  Work,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  Paflage  :  "  If  then  the  .  Se- 
"  mina,  out  of  which  Animals  are  produced,  are 
"  (as  I  doubt  not)  Animalcula  already  formed  ; 
<c  which  being  diftributed  about,  efpecially  in 
"  fome  opportune  Places,  are  taken  in  with  Ali- 
«c  ment,  or  perhaps  the  very  Air  ;  being  fepara- 
"  ted  in  the  Bodies  of  Males,  by  Strainers  proper 
"  to  every  Kind,  and  then  lodged  in  their  femi- 
"  nal  Veflels,  do  there  receive  fome  kind  of  Ad- 
M  dition  and  Influence  ;  and  then  being  transfer- 
4  red  into  the  Wombs  of  the  Females,  are  there 
*  nourifhed  more  plentifully,  and  grow  too  big 
«  to  be  longer  confined :  I  fay,  if  this  be  the 
fc  Cafe,  fcff."  And  again,  "  I  cannot  but  con- 
&  elude  that  there  are  Animalcula  of  every  Tribe 
«  originally  formed  by  the  Almighty  Parent,  to 
««  be  the  Seed  of  all  future  Generations ;  and  it  is 
"  certain  the  Analogy  of  Nature  in  other  Inftan- 
"  ces,  and  microfcopical  Obfervations,  do  ftrong- 

"  ly  abet  what  I.have   faid." Thefe  are  the 

Words  of  the  great  and  learned  Mr.  Woollafion  ; 
which  I  had  no  fooner  read,  than  I  was  infiantly 
thrown  into  a  Reverie^  and  began  to  reftea  with 
myfelf,  that  if  fuch  little  Embryo*  or  Animalcula 
are  fo  difperfed  about,  and  taken  in  at  the  Mouth 
-with  Air  or  Aliment ;  and  if  nothing  more  is. re- 
quired than  a  certain  hot  Bed  for  them  to  dilate 
and  expand  themfelves,  till  they  grow  too  big  to 
be  longer  confined,  after  the  Manner  of  Seeds  in 
a  Cucumber-Frame  :     I  fay,  if  this  be  the  whole 

My  fiery 
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Myftery  of  Generation  (and  Experiment  has  fince 
fully  convinced  me  that  it  is  fo)  I  began  to  quef- 
tion,  why  might  not  the  Foetus  be  as  completely 
hatched  in  the  feminal  Veflels  of  the  Woman,  as 
when  it  pafles  through  the  Organs  of  both  Sexes  ? 
Why  mould  the  Animalculum,  or  little  Animal, 
go  fuch  a  tedious  Progrefs,  make  fuch  a  round- 
about Tour,  when  there  is  fo  much  nearer  a 
Road,  fo  much  iliorter  a  Cut  into  Day-light  ? 
As  to  what  the  great  Philofoper  mentions  of 
Strainers  in  the  Bodies  of  Males,  that  was  plainly 
owing  to  his  Want  of  Skill  in  Anatomy  ;  and  the 
only  Doubt  now  remaining  with  me  was,  whether 
Animalcula  did  really  float  about  in  the  Air,  and 
Aide  down  the  Throat  as  he  defcribed?  for  I  had 
been  ufed  to  think  they  were  originally  lodged  in 
the  Loins  of  the  Males :  But  if  Mr.  Wooilajlon^ 
Hypothecs  could  be  proved,  the  Confequence,  I 
thought,  would  then  be  eafy  and  undeniable. 
Here  again  I  was  at  a  Stand  ;  all  before  me'  was 
Darknefs  and  Doubt ;  I  knew  not  if  there  were 
any  fuch  Animalcula,  or,  if  there  were,  I  fup^ 
pofed  them  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  the  na- 
ked Eye  ;  and  though  perhaps  they  might  be  dik 
cernible  with  the  Help  of  a  Micro fcope,  yet  I 
knew  not  where  to  feek  for  thofe  opportune  Places , 
hinted  at  by  the  great  Metaphyfician. 

In  this  fecond  Perplexity,  Fortune  again  flept 
in  to  my  AvTidance,  and  my  Doubts  were  unridled 
by  the  following  Paffage  in  FirgiPs  Gecrgicks  ; 

Ore  omnes  <uerf<je  in  Zepbyres  ftant  rupibus  alt  is, 
Epceptantque  leyes  auras  ;  etfapefme  ullis 

G  %  Cgnjugiis 
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Conjugiis  vento  gravida  {mirahile  didu) 
Sax  a  per  et  [copulas  et  deprejpis  con<valhs 
Diffugiunt  ,  non,  Eure,  tuos,  neque  Solis  adortus, 
In  Boream  Caurumque,  aut  unde  nigerrimus  Aufter 
Nafcitur,  et  pluvio  contrijiat /rigor e  cesium* 

Thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Dryden ; 

The  Mares  to  Cliff's  of  rugged  Rocks  repair, 
And,  with  wide  Noftrils,fnuff the  Weft ern  Air  : 
When  (wondrous  to  relate)  the  Parent  Windy 
Without  the  Stallion,  propagates  the  Kind. 
'Thenftrd  with  amorous  Rage,  they  take  their  Flight 
(/hro'  Plains,  and  mount  the  Hill's  unequal  Height* 
Nor  to  the  North,  nor  to  the  rijing  Sun  j 
Nor  Southward  to  the  rainy  Regions  run  ; 
But  ho  ring  to  the  Weft,  and  ho^  ring  there, 
With  gaping  Mouths  they  draw  prolific  Air. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  this  fame  Virgil  was 
a  great  Natural  Philofopher,  as  well  as  a  Poet  and 
a  Farrier;  and  here  we  fee  he  confidently  afterts, 
that  it  was  very  common  for  Mares  to  become 
pregnant,  without  any  Coition,  only  by  turning 
their  Faces  to  the  Weft,  and  fnuffing  up  the 
Wind  in  that  Quarter:  But  all  Naturalifts  be- 
ing agreed  that  there  is  a  great  Analogy  and  Simi- 
litude in  the  generation  of  all  Animals,  whether 
Bipeds  or  Quadrupeds,  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
what  had  happened  to  a  Mare,  might,  for  this  ve- 
ry Reafon,  happen  to  a  Woman. 

Thus  was  I  got  fuccefsfully  through  two  Steps 
of  my  Difcovery  :  The  great  Woollajlon  has  told 
me,  that  Animalcula  were  difperfed  about  in  op- 
portune Places ,  to  be  the  Seed  of  all  Generations; 

and 
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and  the  greater  Virgil  had  told  me,  that  certain 
Mares  of  his  Acquaintance  were  impregnated  by 
a  Weft  Wind,  which,  therefore  I  concluded  to 
be  one  of  thofe  opportune  Places,  and  confidered  it 
as  the  proper  Vehicle  of  tliefe  floating  Embryos. 

But  not  willing  to  rely  on  Hypothefis  only,  or 
prefume  on  the  Authority  of  great  Names,  efpe- 
cially  in  this  enlightened  Age,  where  experimen- 
tal Philofophy  is  fo  triumphant,  and  nothing  goes 
down  that  is  not  made  obvious  to  our  Senfes,  I 
refolved  to  have  Demonftration  before  I  ventured 
to  publifh  my  Thoughts  to  the  World.  There 
are,  I  know,  a  droll  Sett  of  Gentlemen,,  who 
think  themfelves  authorifed  to  tell  any  Lies  in 
Print,  and  afterwards  to  quarrel  with.the  World 
for  not  believing  them  :  But  for  my  Part,  I  write 
purely  and  fimply  for  the  Love  of  Truth,  for  the 
Ufe  and  Emolument  of  my  Countrymen ;  and 
I  mould  efteem  myfelf  the  moil  unworthy  of 
all  Beings,  if  I  prefumed  to  amufe  them  with 
Fables,  or  abufe  them  with  Forgeries. 

Accordingly,  after  much  Exercife  of  my  Invert* 
tion,  I  contrived  a  wonderful  cylindrical,  catop- 
ti  ical,  rotundo-concavo-convex  Machine  (where- 
of a  very  exaft  Print  will  fpeedily  be  published  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  the  Curious,  defigned  by  Mr. 
H—y — n,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  V—riu)  which 
being  hermetically  fealed  at  one  End,  and  electri- 
fied according  to  the  niceft  Laws  of  Electricity,  I 
erected  it  in  a  convenient  Attitude  to  the  Weft, 
as  a  kind  of  Trap  to  intercept  the  floating  Animai- 
cula  in  that  prolific  Quarter  of  the  Heavens.  The 
G  3  Event 
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Event  anfwered  my  Expectation ;  and  when  I 
had  caught  a  fufficient  Number  cf  thefe  (mall, 
original,  unexpended  Minims  of  Exiflence,  I  fpread 
them  out  carefully  like  Silk-worms  Eggs,  upon 
white  Paper;  and  then  applying  my  belt.  Microf- 
cope,  plainly  difcerned  them  to  be  little  Men  and 
Women,  exa6t  in  all  their  Limbs  and  Linea- 
ments, and  ready  to  offer  themfelves  little  Can- 
didates for  Life,  whenever  they  mould  happen  to 
be  imbibed  with  Air  or  Nutriment,  and  conveyed 
down  into  the  VefTels  of  Generation, 

After  this  'firft  Succefs  in  my  Undertaking,  I 
continued  to  make  Experiments  of  various  Kinds, 
too  tedious  to  be  related,  for  a  whole  Year,  till  I 
had  at  length  fully  eaabiifned  the  Doctrine  of 
Winds  and' Embryos;  and  I  find  that  as  other 
Infedsare  ufually  brought  by  an  Eafterly  Wind, 
your  Human  Infers  are  always  wafted  from  the 
oppofite  Quarter  •  the  Swarms  of  both  appear  like 
Blights  to  the  naked  Eye  ;  and  both  feem  deflined 
to  much  the  fame  End  of  Exigence,  fruges  con- 
Jumere  nati,}  born  to  confume  the  Fruits  of  the 
Ground. 

Oftentimes,  while  I  was  viewing  them  through 
my  Glafs,  my  Imagination  would  turn  romantic 
upon  the  Subjeflr,  and  reprefent  to  me  the  great 
.Variety  of  Fortune  thefe  Infeds  might  go 
through,  whenever  they  mould  happen  to  be 
called  out  into  Day-light.  I  faid  in  my  Mind, 
this  little  Reptile  may  be  an  Alexander,  that  a 
Fanjiina,  another  a  Tully,  .and  another  a  Mounte- 
bank j  and  I  was  (truck  with  Admiration  ttf  jcoftft 

der 
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der  how  many  Heroes,  and  Patriots,  and  Legifla- 
torsj  and  Monarch-s,  were  now  contained  on  a 
Sheet  of  Paper,  whofe  greAt  Souls,  in  Time  to 
come,  may  make  them  efteem  the  whole  World 
too  confined  a  Scene  for  their  Ambition.  I  re- 
membered the  Sarcafm  of  Juvenal,  as  true  before 
Life  as  after  Death,  Expende  Annibalem,  &c.  and 
I  repeated,  with  a  kind  of  Enthmlafm,  thofe  ex- 
cellent Lines  in  Dr.  Garth's  Difpenfary  ; 

■  Now  Jhe  unfolds  the faint  and  dawning  Strife 
Of  infant  Atoms  kindling  into  Life  ; 
How  the  dim  Speck  of  Entity  began 
cl '  extend  its  recent  Formf  and f  retch  to  Man  -9 
7o  bow  minute  an  Origin  we  owe 
foung  Ammon,  Casfar,  and  the  great NafTau. 

But  now  the  great  Trial  of  all  was  come,  which, 
I  believe,  would  have  puzzled  a  whole  College  or. 
Phyficians,  and  fet  at  nought  all  the  confulting 
Powers  of  W — riv — k  Lane.  The  preparatory 
Points  were  eftablifhed  to  my  entire  Satisfaction, 
but  whether  Animalcula  could  be  ripened  into  Ex- 
igence, by  paffing  through  the  feminal  Veffels  of 
a  Woman  only,  was  flill  a  Queftion  ;  and  how 
to  make  the  Experiment,  hie  labor,  illud  opus. 
Very  hard  it  was  to  know  when  a  Woman  had 
imbibed  the  neceflary  Seed ;  and  harder  flill  to 
reflrain  her  from  all  Commerce  with  Man,  till 
the  Experiment  had  Time  to  take  Effect.  If  I 
made  Choice  of  a  married  Woman,  there  the 
Difficulties  were  innumerable ;  or  if  I  made 
Choice  of  a  Maiden,  Virginity  has,  in  all  Ages, 
been  efteemed  a  very  brittle  Ware  \  and,  I  pre- 
G  4  fume, 
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fume,  has  not  greatly  mended  its  Nature  of  later 
Days.  Sometimes  I  thought  of  taking  a  Wife, 
over  whom  I  could  ufurp  an  abfolute  Authority, 
and  lock  her  up  till  the  Day  of  her  Labour ;  but 
fearing  ihe  might  grow  defperate,  when  me  mould 
find  I  had  only  married  her  to  try  an  Experiment 
upon  her  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  grievoufly  mif- 
trufting  the  Continuance  of  my  own  Affection* 
after  I  had  accomplished  my  Ends,  I  difmifTed  that 
Project,  and  refolved,  after  much  Perplexity,  to 
hazard  all  upon  a  Chambermaid.  Accordingly, 
having  firft  perfuaded  the  Girl  me  was  ill,  I  read 
Jacob  Behmen  five  Times  over  ;  and  then  mixing 
up  fome  Animalcula  in  a  Chymical  Preparation,  I 
adminiftered  them  to  her  as  a  Dofe  of  Phyfick. 
After  .which  I  di.foarded  my  Footman,  and  fuffer- 
ed  no  Male  Creature,  in  human  Shape,  to  ap- 
proach my  Doors ;  nay,  fo  great  was  my  Caution 
to  have  my  Stratagem  fucceed,  that  I  hardly  per- 
mitted a  Dog  of  the  mafculine  Gender  to  enter 
my  Hcufe, 

In  about  Six  Months  it  was  very  vlfible  the  Me- 
dicine had  taken  Effect  ;  and  let  the  Reader  ima- 
gine, if  he  can,  the  Joy  I  felt,  when  fir  ft  I  per- 
ceived her  begin  to  bourgeon  :  At  the  fame  Time 
too  a  little  Circumftance  happened,  which  heigh- 
tened my  Joy,  and  put  the  manner  of  her  Con- 
ception beyond  all  Poflibility  of  Doubt.  As  I  was 
'  fitting  alone  one  Morning  in  my  Study,  ruminat- 
ing on  this  great  Event,  the  Girl  came  in  to  me 
with  Tears  in  her  Eyes,  and  having  obtained  my 
Leave  to  afk  a  Queftion,  entreated  me  carneftly 
to  tell  her,  if  it  was  pojftble  to  breed  after   three 

Tears  ? 
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Tears  P  Though  I  gueffed  the  Drift  of  her  Quef- 
t ion,  yet,  affe&ing  an  Air  of  Ignorance,  and  put- 
ling  on  a  grave  Phyfician's  Afpecfc,  I  ordered  her 
to  be  more  explicit  ;(  whereupon  me  proceeded, 
with  frequent  Breaks  of  Crying,  to  tell  me  how 
much  fhe  was  aftonifhed  at  fome  Symptoms ;  that 
Heaven  above  knew  what  was  the  Matter  vjith  her, 
but  fie  verily  believed  her f el j  a  breeding,  and  yet 
fie  could  take  her  Bibh\  Oath,  flioe  had  not  been — 
been — been  touched  by  &  Man  for  the fe  three  Tears: 
\b\  So  then,  faid  I,  with  a  ilerner  Countenance, 
G  5  and 

[b]  When  I  wrote  this,  I  had  not  fcen  a  remarkable 
Cafe  published  in  the  Philofophicnl  Iran  factions  of  Sep- 
tember, of  a  Woman,  from  whom  a  Foetus  was  extract- 
ed, that  had  been  lodged  thirteen  Years  in  the  Fallopian 
Tubes,  fent  from  Riga  by -Dr.  James >  Moun fey ,  Phyii- 
cian  to  the  Czarina's  Army,  together  with  the  Bones  of 
the  faid  Fetus,  as  a  Prefent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don.    The  Woman,  as   we  are  told  in  that  ingenious 
Treatife,  was  a  Soldier's  Wile  of  Abo  in  Finland*  of  a 
middle  Stature,  who,  being  pregnant  for  the  third  Time 
in  the  Year  1730,  was  afflicted  with   violent  Pains  and 
Twiftings  of  the  Rowels,  C5V.  and  continued  fickly  for. 
ten  Years  afterwards.  In  the  Month  of  September  1 741 ,. 
#ie  pierced  her  Navel  with  an  Awl,  out  of  which  ran  a 
yellow- coloured  Water,  &c.     In  the   Month  of  June 
two  final  J  Bones  came  out,  ifc.  and  in  October  1742,  ike 
was  taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  Mounfey.,  and  Mr.  Geitle,  Sur-*- 
geon,  who  thruil  a  grooved  Probe  into  the  Fifula,  and. 
made  an  Incifion  with  a  Biftory,  upwards  and  obliquely, 
from  the  Lineaatta,  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  •- 
but  the  Woman  beirg  unruly  (as  well  me  might)  and 
the  Operation  not  go'ing  on  according  to  the  Doctor  s 
liking,  he  proceeded  no  flutter  till  the  next  Day, :ts\-„ 
Ar  the  next  Operation  the  Incifion   was  carried  down- 
wards -,.  but  care  taken  not  to  make  the  external  Wound 
larger  than  needful,  left  the  Omentum  and  Guts  iliould 
&  fail 
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and  a  Tone  of  Severity,  You  confefs  then  that  a- 
bout  three  Years  ago,  you  was  guilty  of  Inconti- 
nency  !-— Tes,  Sir,  replied  me,  to  be  fare  if  would 
he  a  Folly  to  deny  if  to  a  Man  of  your  Learning — to 
be  fur e  I  mufl  confejs  that  about  three  Tears  ago — h 
be  fure,  Sir,  I  ivas  not  quite  fo  good,  Sir,  as  I 
fbould  have  been,  Sir. — My  laji  Xafter,  Sir,  vjho 
was  a-  Par f on,  Sir,'— God  forgive  him  and  me  too, 
•—I  am  fure  I  have  repented  it  a  hundred  Times,  and 
I  hope  he  has  done  the  fame. — The  courteous  Rea- 
der, I  hope,  will  pardon  my  defcending  to  fuch 
low  Particulars,  which,  I  confefs,  are  beneath 
the  Dignity  of  a  Philofopherj  but  as  it  very  much 
concerns  me,  in  an  Affair  of  fuch  Moment  and 
Importance  to  the  World,  to  fhew  how  regularly 
and  -cauiioufly  I  proceeded,  it  was  neceffary  ta 
defcribe  the  Girl's  Simplicity  as  a  Proof  of  her 
Hone  fly.  Anthers  who  write  only  for  the  Amufe- 
ment  of  Mankind,,  may  choofe  and  omit  Circum- 

fall  out,  &:.—  —  In ihort,  the  Foetus  was  at  length  ex- 
tracted Piece-meal  at  feveral  difficult  Operations.  Now 
cempaiing  all  thefe  Circumstances  together,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  believe  that  this  Fruit  never  was  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Womb,  but  that  the  impregnated  0<vum  was  ftopt 
in,  its  PavBige  through  one  of  the  Fa lopian  Tubes,  where 
it  grew  and  was  detained  fo  many  Years.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  concluded  from  hence  againflthe  Caufe 
I  have  afligned  of  my  Maid's  Pregnancy  (as  a  certain 
learned  Gemleman  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  communi- 
cated this  Story  to  me,  feemed  to  imagine)  for  the  Cafes 
are  very  different ;  and  the  uncommon  Delay  of  this 
Finland  Woman's  Delivery  was  owing  to  the  praeter- 
muural  Situation  of  the  Foetus. 

ftances 
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fiances  at   their  own  Pleafure,  according  to  the 
Rule  of  Horace, 

Qua 

Defperes  traftata  nitefcere  pojfe,  relinquas. 

But  we  who  are  unfortunately  tied  down  to  Truth, 
muft  write,  as  it  were,  in  EetteFs,  and  are  obliged  to 
keep  on  in  the  dired  Road,  without  the  Privilege 
of  turning  afide  to  entertain  ouFfeFves  with  Prof- 
pe£fo.  Beit  fufficient,  however,  to  fay,  that  at 
the  nine  Months  End,  the  Girl  was  delivered  of  % 
chopping  Boy,  whom  I  have  ever  fince  educated 
as  my  own,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Calumny  of  the 
Neighbourhood;  and  I  cannot  doubt,  but,  in 
Time,  he  will  rife  to  be  a  Judge  or  an  Alderman. 
Thus,  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  I  hope  I 
have  proved,  in  the  mofl  inconteflable  manner, 
that  a  Woman  may  conceive  without  any  Com- 
merce with  Man  ;  that  the  World  has  been  in  an 
Error  for  fix  thoufand  Years,  and,  probably, 
would  have  continued  in  it  fix  thoufand  more,  if 
I  had  not  been  born^on  pufpofe  to  break  through 
filly  Prejudices, of  Education,  and  undeceive  Man- 
kind in  fo  material  a  Point,  Material  I  mull  calf 
it  j  for  how  different  is  this  from  all  the  Difcove- 
ries  of  Ifaac  Nevjton  the  Star-gazer  !  His,  all  of 
them,  end  in  Speculation,  but  mine  extend  to 
Practice  ;  his  are  only  calculated  for  the  Perufal 
of  a  few  College-Pedants,  but  mine  offer  them- 
felves  to  the  World  in  general  :  And  I  fhall  lhort- 
}y  publiih  a  large  Volume  to  fhew  that  this  is  the 
mod  natural  Way  of  being  born  j  grounding  my 

Demon- 
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Demonflraticn  on  the  following  infallible  Argu- 
ment, which  I  have  drawn  up  fyllogiClically,  to 
prove  my  wonderful  Talents  in  Logic.   . 

[r]  Nature  (fay  certain  Authors  of  great  Eru- 
dition) is  a  very  frugal  old  Lady,  and  a  pro- 
digious good  Oeconomift  :  She  is  obferved 
to  give  herfelf  as  little  Trouble  as  {he  can, 
and  to  do  every  thing  at  the  cheapeft.  hand. 
But  Animalcula  may  be  hatched  as  completely 
in  a  Female  Womb,  as  when  they  take  the 
more  tedious  Progrefs  through  the  Loins-  of 
the  Males  alfo. 
Erge,  That  is  the  right  Road  into  Life,  which 

is  the  fhortefl  Road. 
And  now — what  ftiall  I  fay  next  ?  As  it  often 
happens  that  the  Ufe  and  Practice  of  a  Thing  are 
known,  before  the  Theory  of  it  is  discovered,  (for 
Inftance,  Men  of  War  could  batter  down  Towns 
with  Bombs,  long  before  it  was  proved  that  Pro- 
jectiles defcribe  a  parabolic  Curve  ;  and  little  Boys 
had  amufed  themfelves  with  the  Shadows  of  a 
-magic  Lanthorn  many'a  Day  ere  fome  great  Phi- 
losophers undertook  to  explain  the  Myfleries  of 
that  wonderful  Machine)  fo  has  it  fallen  out  in  the 
Subject  now  under  our  Consideration  :  Hiftory 
has  here  and  there  furnifhed  an  Example,  and 
fome  Phyficians  of  Antiquity  have  accidentally 
glanced  upon  the  Subject ;  but  (till  I  think  I  may 
challenge  to  myfelf  the  Merit  of  an  original  In- 

[c]  This  is  a  Method  much  pra&iied  by  the  learned 
Mr.  l¥—rb~-n,  I  fuppofefor  the  fame  Reafon,  to  (hew 
his  Skill  in  chopping  Logic. 

vention  y 
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vention  ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  if  a  few  Hints 
loofely  dropt  in  oldunfafhionable  Authors,  which 
too  I    never   faw  till   after  I  had  eftablifhed  my 
Theory,  Ihould  prevail  fo  far   as  to  fix  upon  me  > 
the  odious  Scandal  of  Plagiarifm.     There  are,    I 
know,  a  Sort  of  malevolent   Readers,  who   take 
an  infinite  Pleafure  in  telling  you  that  ail  Authors 
have  ftolen  their  Works  fince  the  Days  of  one 
Orpheus  ;  and  how   lucky  is  it  for  that  old  French 
Poet,  that  we  know  not  the  Names  of  any  of  his 
PredecefTors !  but  more  efpecially  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  Device,  whenever  they  find  it  not 
quite  fo  eafy  to   anfwer  the  Doctrine  of  a  Book, 
and  yet  are  determined  to  cry   down  its  Reputa- 
tion :     Then  we  are  fure  to  hear,  Lord,  Sir  !  the 
Fellow  fl  ale  it  all  ;  there  is  not  a  Page,  nor  a  Line, 
nor  a  Word,  nor  a  Syllable,  nor  a   Letter,  nor  a 
Comma  of  it  his  own  ;  1  can  turn  to  the  very  Book 
and  Place  jr.om  whence  he  pilfered  it  all.    Now  that 
I  may  anticipate    this  heavy    Cenfure,  and    faVe 
certain  ingenious  Critics  the  Trouble  of   turning 
back  to  the  good  old  Writer  (Peace  unto  his  Manes, 
whoever  he,  be)  from  whom  I  tranfcribed  this  lit- 
tle Treatife,  I  have  determined  to  produce  of  my 
own  accord  what  few  Paffages  I  haye  accidentally 
met  with    upon  this    Subject,    and  afterwards  I 
mall  leave  the  World  to  decide,  whether  in  fpile 
of  fuch  occafional  Hints,  I  may  not  ftill  be  allow- 
ed to  be  the  fole  Proprietor  of  this  wonderful  Hy- 
pothefis. 

Galen,  in  his  celebrated  Treatife  upon  the  Mea- 
lies, wherein  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
Origin  of  that  Diflemper,  delivers  it  as  a  common 

Opinion^ 
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Opinion,  that  it  was  brought  into  the  World  by 
a  Woman,  born  without  the  Afliftance  of  a  Fa- 
ther ;  but  he  feems  to  treat  this  as  a  vulgar  Fable, 
and  calls  it  a.  Notion  of  the  Multitude. 

Hippocrates  informs  us,  that  his  Mother  ufed 
frequently  to  tell  him,  me  had  no  carnal  Inter- 
courfe  with  his  Father  for  near  two  Years  before 
his  Birth,  but  that  fhe  found  herfelf  ftrangely  in- 
fluenced one  Evening,  as  (lie  was  walking  in  a  Gar- 
den. His  Father  obtained  a  Divorce  on  this  Oc- 
cafion,  and  the  good  Woman  fell  under  the  Re- 
proach of  all  her  Acquaintance  :  But  I  hope  this 
Treatife  'will  vindicate  her  Memory  from  the  In- 
famy, which  has  ever  fince  attended  it  through  alt 
fucceeding^  Times. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  fabulous  Ages  of  the 
World,  when  every  thing  was  aggrandized  by 
poetic  Ornament,  we  read  of  many  ancient  La- 
dies/ got  with  Child  by  fuch  impoffible  Methods, 
that  I  believe  they  muft  have  owed  their  Pregnan- 
cy to  what  I  have  beendefcribing,  and  I  hope  all 
Commentators  and  Mythologifts  will,  for  the  fu- 
ture, fall  in  with  my  Explication.  For  what  elfe 
are  we  to  think  of  Juno's  growing  big-bellied  on- 
ly with  eating  a  Piece  of  Cabbage  [d],  which 
Flora  gathered  for  her  in  the  Olenian  Fields  ? 
'Tis  plain  ihe  muft  have  fvvallowed  fome  Animal- 
cula  at  the  fame  time,  and  thus  became  with 
Child  of  Mars.     How  elfe  are  we   to  account  for 

[d]  Quod  petis,  Oieniis,  inquam,  mrhi  miflus  ab  arvis 
Flos  dabit;  eft  hortia  uuicus  ille  meis. 
Froti  us  haerentcm  decerpfi  pollice  florem, 
Fitque  potens  voti,  Marique  creams  erat. 
H     *  Ovid.  Faft.  w 

the 
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the  odd  Conception  of  Danae  in  her  Imprifon- 
ment?  Some  old  Oracle  had  foretold,  that  her 
Father  Acrijius  mould  have  his  Throat  cut  by  a 
Grandfon  ;  and  to  defeat  this  Prediction,  he  lock- 
ed up  his  only  Daughter  in  a  brazen  Tower,  un- 
der fuch  clofe  Confinement,  that  it  was  impofli- 
ble  for  any  thing  but  Wind  to  get  Accefs  to  her  ; 
yet  in  thefe  Circumflances  the  Lady  was  brought 
to  Bed  of  the  moil  mighty  Perfeus,  who  accom- 
plifhed  the  Oracle  in  putting  Acrijius  to  Death. 
The  Poets  indeed  tell  us  a  ftrange  improbable 
Story  of  Jupiter's  raining  himfelf  through  the 
Tiles  of  the  Houfe  in  a  golden  Shower  ;  but  this 
is  plainly  a  poetic  Fiction,  invented  to  account  for 
a  puzzling  Phenomenon. 

The  Story  of  Boreas  running  away  with  a  young 
Heirefs  out  of  a  Garret  Window,  and  getting  her 
with  Child  (as  Ovid  defcribes  it  in  his-Metamor- 
phofis)  is  more  immediately  to  our  Purpofe,  and 
dire&Iy  points  out  the  Manner  of  her  Conception. 
We  all  know,  that  it  is  the  Profeffion  of  Poetry 
to  perfonalife  all  its  Objects,  and  if  a  Lady  found 
herielf  impregnated  with  Wind,  nothing  was  fo 
natural  as  to  make  a  God  of  that  Element,  and 
impute  the  Effe&s  to  fupernatural  [e]  Power; 
though  I  confefs  there  is  an  Impropriety  here  ac- 
cording to  my  Syftem,  bufthat  may  be  owing  to 

[<?]  In  this  Manner  we  muft  interpret  what  O-vidputs 
into  the  Mouth  of  Flora,  where  ihe  tells  us  fhe  was  ra- 
yifhed  by  Zephyrm  : 

Yer  erat,  errab-im  j  Zephyms  confpexit,  abibam: 
infequitur,  fugio  :  fortior  ilk  fuit. 

Lib.  v.  Faft,  2,01,  et  dehmc 

the 
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the  Loofenefs  of  poetic  Defcription,  or,  perhaps, 
the  Lady  miftook  the  Quarter  of  the  Wind  in  tel- 
ling her  Story.  In  general  we  may  conclude, 
whenever  we  read  of  Virgins  got  with  Child  by 
Rivers,  by  Dragons,  by  golden  Showers,  C5V. 
that  it  was  Wind,  nothing  in  the  World  but 
Wind;  only  for  want  of  knowing  the  real Caufe^ 
they  were  glad  to  afiign  imaginary  ones  ;  and  the 
Poets  getting  hold  of  fuch  improveable  Topics,  ib. 
overloaded  them  with  Additions  of  their  own,  that 
in  the  End  they  were  all  confidered  in  the  Light 
of  Fable  and  Romance. 

If  we  defcend  from,  thefe  allegoric  Ages  to  fuc~ 
ceeding  Times,,  when  Hiffory  had  learnt  a  more 
fober  Style,  and  was  contented  to  tell  Truth 
without  Difguife,  we  (hall  find  fome  few  Exam- 
ples here  alfo  to  our  Parpofe.  Diodorus  Siculus 
informs,  us,  in  an  old  Edition  of  his- Works,  com- 
municated to  me  by  my  learned  and  induftrious- 
Friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  T—  r*  that  a  certain  Sorce- 
refs  of  Egypt,  pretended,  among  other  fupernatu- 
ral  Claims,  to  be  able  to  breed  without  the  Help 
of  Man  ;  and  under  Colour  of  thefe  Pretences,,. 
would  have  perfuaded  People  to  believe  her  the 
celebrated  Ifis,  returned  to  viilt  her  native  Coun- 
try ;  but  at  laft  a  Pried  of  Taautus,  or  Mercury  9. 
was  found  in  Bed  with  her,  and  fo  the  Affair  was 
at  an  End. 

Polybius  has  a  Story  more  explicitly  to  our  Fur-' 
pofe ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  it  with  iVmuch  Diftruit 
himfelf,  that  I  will,  not  venture  to  produce  it,  left, 
it  mould  give  an  Air  of  Romance  to  this  Perform- 
ance [/]. 

[ f]    Qgtfgev  fo  is;  k*XI«5  hftftoiJivfeflQi,  *•   r.   X 
Volyh  lib.  iii.  p.  230.    r> 
Among 
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Among  the  Roman  Hiftorians,  I  can  only  pro- 
duce an  Example  from  Livy,  of  a  Woman  who 
was  reported  to  have  been  delivered  of  Twins  in  a 
defolate  uninhabited  Ifland,  where  me  was  cafl  a- 
way,  and  had  not  feen  a  human  Face  for  the 
Space  of  Nine  Years  before  her  Labour.  He 
tells  us  me  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  examined 
before  the  Roman  Senate ;  but  the  Particulars  of 
this  Story  are  fo  very  prolix  and  tedious,  that  I 
choofe  to  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Original,  in  the 
fiftieth  Book  of  that  incomparable  Hiftorian. 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  meet  v/ith  in  my 
reading,  which  I  was  willing  to  produce,  as  it  may 
give  fome  Light  and  Confirmation  to  my  Hypo- 
thefis ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  illuftrious  Mr.  W—r- 
b—n,  that  great  Decider  of  old  Problems  and  mo- 
dern Controverfies,  who  well  knows  the  Zeal  of 
Authors  to  have  their  Works  thought  original, 
whether  notwithstanding  any  thing  here  quoted 
the  Merit  of  this  great  Arcanum  does  not  of  right 
belong  to  me?  I  mention  that  Gentleman's  Name, 
who  now  unqueflionably  Hands  foremoft  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Brltijh  Writers,  with  the  moft  pro- 
found Refpe£t ;  and  it  would  afford  me  infinite 
Pleafure,  if  he  would  give  this  Subject  a  Difcuf- 
fion  in  the  next  Volume  of  the  Divine  L — g — n9 
whenever  he  pleafes  to  oblige  the  World  with 
that  long-ex  peeked  Work :  Or  if,  by  Chance, 
he  mould  happen  not  to  have  room  for  it,  being 
already  furnifhed  with  his  Complement  of  Digret- 
fions  (and  to  be  fure  one  Book  can  hardly  contain 
every  thing)  flill  I  have  the  Vanity  to  expeft  a 
Letter  from  him  by  the  firft  Poft,  to  thank  me, 

according 
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according  to  Cuftom,  for  the  honourable  Mention 
I  have  made  of  him,  and  with  fome  Compliments 
on  my  Performance,  to  make  an  Overture  of  his 
Acquaintance. 

It  now  remains,  before  I  conclude,  to  explain 
the  great  Advantages  that  will  flow  from  the  Pub- 
lication of  this  Treatife;  for  this  it  is,  which 
mufl  redeem  me  from  the  reproachful  Name  of  a 
Projector,  and  rank  me  in  the  Number  of  thofe 
illuftrious  Worthies,  who  have  invented  nfeful 
Arts  for  the  better  Accommodation  and  Happi- 
nefs  of  human  Life.  jVJ 

And,  in  the  fir  ft  Place,  I  hope  I  mall  merit  uni- 
verfally  the  Thanks  of  all  the  Fair  Sex,  for  difa- 
bufing  Mankind  on  the  SubjecY  of  Conception, 
and  teaching  them  how  a  Woman  may  be  with 
Child  in  a  fingle  State,  confiftently  with  the  pu- 
reft  Virtue. 

Cur  ego  defperem  fieri  fine  Conjuge  Mater, 
Et  parere  intafto>  dummodo  cafia>  <viro  ? 

But  before  this  was  known,  when  the  World 
was  foolifh  enough  to  fuppofe  Coition  always  pre- 
vious to  Conception,  how  many  Ladies  have  inno- 
cently loft  their  Reputation  \  How  many  unhappy 
Creatures  have  fallen  under  the  Cenfures  of  a  ma- 
licious World,  been  excluded  from  Vifits,  left  out 
of  Card-Parties,  and  pointed  at  by  Prudes,  only 
for  the  flight  Inconvenience  of  happening  to  be 
brought  to  Bed  before  Marriage  ?  Whereas, 
when  once  this  Difcovery  is  fpread,  it  will  be  eafy 
for  a  young  Lady  to  lofe  her  Maidenhead  without 

[g]  Invent  as  aut  qui  <vitam  excoluere  per  artes.  Vi  rg. 
Quoted  for  the  Sake  of  a  Quotation. 

to  fin  g 
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lofing  her  Character,  and  to  take  the  Air  without 
any  Dread  of  Calumny  and  Reproach  in  Confe- 
quence  of  fo  innocent  a  Gratification. 

Jam  redit  et  <virgo\  redeunt  Saturnia  regna, 
Jam  nova  progenies  caelo  demiltitur  alto. 

Another  great  Benefit  resulting  from  this  Difco- 
very,  will  be  the  utter  Abolition  of  Matrimony, 
which  has  long  been  complained  of  by  all  the  po- 
lite World,  as  a  Nuifance  grievous  and  intolerable? 
inconfiflent  with  all  the  Articles  of  modern  Plea- 
fure,  and  deftxuctive  of  that  Freedom,  which  of 
Right  belongs  to  Gentlemen.  In  confequence 
whereof,  we  fee  Dukes  and  Dutchefies,  Lords 
and  Ladies,  and  all  the  Great,  whoring,  divorc- 
ing, poifoning  one  another,  flarving  one  another, 
cutting  one  another's  Throats,  and  pra&ifing  eve- 
ry other  genteel  fafhionable  Art  to  break  loofe 
from  their  Fetters,  and  refcue  themfelves  from 
this  worfe  than  Egyptian  Bondage.  Now  as  I  am  a 
ynoft  devoted  Admirer  of  the  Great,  apt  to  eiteem 
every  thing  wife,  lawful  and  right,  that  comes 
from  the  Mouth  of  a  Nobleman,  I  account  myfelf 
happy  to  be  Author  of  a  Scheme,  that  falls  in  fo 
naturally  with  their  DeHres,  and  will  deliver  them 
from  that  molt  pernicious  Inftitution,  fupported 
by  no  other  Authority  than  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
an  Authority  long  obiblete  and  out  of  Date  with 
the  politer  Part  of  Mankind  !  And  as  I  cannot 
doubt  but  all  Women  for  the  future  will  choofe 
to  propagate  the  Species  upon  the  Plan  here  re- 
commended, I  can  afTure  them  for  their  Com- 
fort, 
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fort,  that  their  Satisfaction  will  be  as  great  in 
this  Way,  as  in  the  ordinary  and  coarfer  Commu- 
nication with  Man  ;  which  indeed  the  Fondnefs 
that  Ladies  have  always  exprefled  for  Zephyrs, 
abundantly  proves,  though  hitherto  they  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  Caufe  of  the  agreeable  Sen- 
fations  excited  by  that  amorous  Wind, 

But  the  mod  capital  Advantage  of  all  remains 
yet  to  be  told,  and  in  defcribing  of  this  I  muft 
exalt  my  Style  ; 

"  Major  rerum  mihi  nafcitur  ordo, 

Majus  opus  moveo. 

There  is  a  certain  Diftemper  moft  fatally  epi- 
demic^ which  has  much  employed  the  Speculati- 
on, and  more  the  Practice,  of  Mankind.  Whe- 
ther with  Phyficians  we  call  it  the  Lues  Venerea, 
with  'Pothecaries  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  with  La^ 
dies  the  French  Diftemper,  or  with  fine  Gentle- 
men the  P— x  ;  it  is  known  by  all  thefe  Deno- 
minations, befides  an  infinite  Number  of  inferior 
Titles,  that  mark  the  feveral  Stages  of  this  puif* 
fant,  deflroying  Peftilence. 

»- Nomina  millet 

Mille  nocendi  artes. 

Some  tell  you   that  Columbus  brought  it  ever 

from  his  new  American  World  in  a  Ban-box  ;  and 

that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  Yaws  operating 

differently  upon  European  Conftitutions  [b].     O- 

thers 

[h]  However  fome  People  may  contend  for  the  mo- 
dern Introdu&ion  of  this  Diftemper,  I  am  perfuaded  ic 
is  as  old  as  the  Days  of  Hercules,  and  that  this  illuitrious 
Giant-killer  was  infeft<d  with  it.    The  envenomed  Shin 

of 
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thers  are    contented   to  go  no  farther  for  it  than 
France ;  and  very  confidently  allure   us,  that  it 
was  imported  hither  among  other  elegant  Accom- 
plifhments,  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to 
that  Land  of  Luxury  and  Refinement.  But  though 
its  Origin  be  doubtful  and  uncertain,  its  Atchieve- 
ments  are  unqueftionably  fure;  and,   oh,  that  I 
had  the  Pen  of  Fracaflorius  to  defcribe  the  Ravage 
it  commits  upon  a  human  Body  !  Lend,  lend  me 
Affiftance,  all  ye   battered    Rakes,  while    with 
blacked:  Ink  I  undertake  to  paint  the  Havocks   of 
that  honourable  Difeafe,  of  which  thoufands  of 
your  Fore-fathers  have  died,  and  whereof  your- 
felves  fo  vain-gloriouily  boafl  in  Taverns  and  Cof- 
fee-houfes,  to  the  great  Advancement  of  Virtue 

and  Morality.  Say,  illuftrious  — ~  and and 

« ,  for  ye  know,  with  what  fatal  Rapidity  its 

Venom  over-runs  the  Conftitution,  how  it  un- 
dermines the  Teeth,  unhinges  the  Nofe,  foddens 
the  Flefh,  ftrikes  Rottennefs  to  the  Bones,  and 
poifons  the  very  fpinal  Marrow.  Say,  farther, 
moil  enviable  Sons  of  Pleafure  !  for  this  alfo  Ex- 
perience may  have  taught  you,  how  it  fpreads  by 
Contagion,  and  operates  by  Communication.  Some 
Hufbands  give  it  their  Wives,  and  fome  Wives 
give  their  Hufbands.  Nor  does  the  Evil  end  with 
Life,  but  revives  again  in  the  Pofterity,  is  entailed 
on  the  Heirs  of  great  Families,  inherited  in  fure 
Succeflion,  and  oftentimes,  too  often,  proves  the 

of  NeJ/usy  and  the  Torments  he  fuffered    by  putting  it 
on,  are  plainly  a  Poetic  Allegory,  which  I  interpret  in 

the  following  eafy  Manner. Nejfus  p— x'd  his  Whore, 

and  (he  p— x'd  Hercules. 

only 
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only  thing  that  is  inherited  by  Heirs  of  noble,  but 
corrupted  Blood.  Hence  arifes  an  enervated  Pro- 
geny, weak  in  their  Perfons,  and  weaker  in  their 
Underftandings ;  a  puny,  ill-compounded,  un- 
manly Race,  who  bear  about  them  the  Marks  of 
their  Fathers  Wickedness  in  mofl  legible  Cha- 
racters ;  and  though  liable  to  be  blown  away  by 
every  Blaft  of  Wind,  have  the  Arrogance  to  ftrut 
through  the  Mall  with  Swords  by  their  Sides,  and 
fancy  themfelves  Men.  Alas  !  their  Mothers 
Chambermaids  would  make  better  Men. 

Non  hisjuventus  ortaparentibus 

Infecit  tequor  f anguine  Gallico. 
Now  this  Diftemper,  fo  terrible  in  its  Effects, 
and  fo  pernicious  in  its  Confequences,  has  been 
attacked  for  many  Centuries,  by  all  the  Efcul } apian 
Art  in  vain  ;  [/]  Mercury  has  exhausted  all  its 
fruitlefs  Powers ;  Salivations  exerted  their  clean- 
iing  Influence  without  Effect ;  and  the  mighty 
Ward,  with  his  illuftrious  Pill,  fits  defpairing  in 
an  Elbow-chair  at  Whitehall,  to  find  himfelf  de- 
feated by  this  invincible  Difeafe.  But  what  nei- 
ther phy  Ileal  Prefcriptiuns,  nor  chirurgical  Ope- 
rations, what  neither  Empirics  with  their  Pills, 
nor  Graduates  of  the  Faculty  with  their  Purges, 
have  been  able  to  accomplifh  ;  I  pretend  to  per- 
form in  a  fafe,  eafy,  effectual  Manner,  ah/it  fu- 
perbi$:  diflo)  and  for  ever  to  drive  out  the  P  —  x 
from  his  Majefty's  Dominions.     If  all  in   female 

[i]  Coefar  tells  us  our  old  Britijb  Anceftors  worfniped 
Mercury  above  all  the  Gods,  Deurn  maxime  Mercurium 
colunt,  &c.  Their  modern  Defendants  ftill  worfhip 
the  fame  Deity. 

Shape 
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Shape  (for  I  dare  not  call  them  all  Women)  will 
agree  to  feclude  themfelves  from  the  foul  Em- 
braces of  Men  for  one  Year  (which  I  account  a 
very  modefr.  Propofal,  as  I  offer  them  a  better 
Gratification  in  lieu  of  what  they  are  to  forfeit) 
this  ruinous  Plague  muft  ceaie  from  among  us. 
And  I  humbly  recommend  it,  with  aU  due  Sub- 
miffion,  to  the  Judgment  and  Confideration  of 
the  mod  honourable  the  L — ds  of  the  P.  C.  whe- 
ther a  R — 1  Edi&  would  not  be  well  employed, 
to  forbid  all  Copulation  throughout  the  Kingdom 
for  the  Space  of  one  whole  Year ;  beginning 
from  Lady-day  next,  in  order  to  flop  the.  Growth 
and  Increafe  of  a  Contagion  much  more  fatal  than 
that  which  now  fweeps  away  our  horned  Cattle, 
and  equally  deferving  the  Interpcfition  of  Au- 
thority. 

But  Objectors  flill  may  be  apt  to  queflion, 
whether  your  double -difiiWd  Children,  who  pafs 
through  the  feminal  Veffels  of  both  Sexes  in  the 
old  Way  of  Generation,  are  not  of  Cou rfe  more 
healthy  and  vigorous,  than  your  fmgle-diftiWd  In- 
fants will  be,  who  are  to  receive  only  the  Nurture 
of  a  female  Womb?  In  Confutation  of  which 
filly  Prejudice,  though  I  could  produce  feveral 
very  cogent  Arguments  from  the  Depth  of  Philo- 
fophy,  yet  I  choofe  to  anfwer  this  Query  by  ano- 
ther ;  Whether  the  prefent  Race  of  Fathers,  es- 
pecially thofe  in  high  Life,  under  the  Circum- 
ftances  I  have  defcribed,  are  qualifyed  to  beget 
Children  at  all  ?  But  when  Women  are  left  to 
breed  of  themfelves,  and  the  Venereal  Difeafe  is 
banifhed  from  among  us,  we  may   then  hope  to 

fee 
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fee  an  Offspring  robufl  and  healthy  ;  Britijh  Va- 
lour will   then   recover  its  ancient  Glory  ;  new 
CreJJys,  new  Agincourts,  new  Blenheims  fucceed  to 
grace  our  Annals, 

Nor  Henry  be  the  lafi  that  conquers  France. 
Wherefore,  not  doubting  but  my  Scheme  will 
immediately  take  Place,  I  mall  apply  very  foon 
for  a  Patent  to  fecure    to  myfelf  the  fole  Advan- 
tage of  this  Difcovery  ;  and  in  the  mean  Time  I 
have  taken  a  Houfe   in  the  Hay-market,  dans  la 
mar  che  au  Join,  where  I  fhall  give   Attendance  to 
all  Women  defirous  of  breeding,  from  the  Hours 
of  Seven  or  Eight  in  the  Evening,  till  Twelve  at 
Night ;  and  if  they  will  quietly  fubmit  themfelves 
to  my  Experiment,  I  will  enfure  their  Pregnancy 
at  the   proper  Time,  calculating  from  the  Hour 
they  did  me  the  Favour  of  their  Vifit,     Let  them 
confider  that  the  Glory  and  Intereft  of  Great-Bri- 
tain are  now  incumbent    upon  them,  that   it"  is  in 
their  Power  to  raife  our  Vigour,  and,   as   I  may 
fay,  to  mend  the  Breed  of  Englijbmen,     In  fo  do^ 
ing,  their  Names  v/ill  be  recorded  in  Hiftory,  as 
the  illuftrious  Propagators  of  Heroifm,  the  Foun- 
ders of  a  new  Seel:  of  Men,  and  be  handed  down 
to  Poflerity  equally  famous  with  the  Spartan  and 
Roman  Ladies,  whofe  many  gallant  Atchievements 
for  the  Good  of  their  Countries,  in  Times  of  Dif* 
trefs,    engaged     Poets    and    Hiflorians    in    their 
Praife. 

But  principally  and  earneftly  I  addrefs  myfelf 
to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  ijvhojhine 
in  the  Dignity  of  F.  R,  S.  and  I  hope  you  will  re- 

-  commend 
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commend  this  Treatife  to  the  World  with  all  the 
Warmth  and  Zeal,  that  becomes  the  Promoters 
of  ufeful  Knowledge,  the  Patrons  of  Learning, 
the  Judges  of  Science,  and  the  Inveftigators  of 
Truth.  " 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with   all  poflible  Refpe&5 
Deference,  Submiflion,  and  Veneration, 

Tour  mojl  obedient,  humble, 

and  devoted  Servant? 

Abraham  Johnson. 


Vox,    I,     — I     H  A  MO- 
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MODEST  DEFENCE 

O    F 

GAMING, 

Firft  Printed  in  the  Year  1754. 

OF  all  the  zealous  Efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Reformers  of  this  Chrifti- 
an  Age  to  cheek  the  Progrefs  of  Vice 
and    Immorality,    the  Clamour  againft   Gaming 
hath  met  with  the  greater!  Number  of  Voices  to 
fupport  it :    the  Journalift  worries  it   from  the 
Prefs  :  the  Preacher  curfes  it  mod  devoutly  from 
the  Pulpit;    and   to  crown  all,    the    Tragedian 
thunders  againft  it  from    the   Stage.     This  laft 
courageous  Author,  in  the  Hurry  of  his  Valour, 
difdaining- the  Precaution  of  mod  Heroes,  who 
have  uiually  entered  upon  thefe  Adventures,  cafed 
in  Poetry,  and  armed  at  all  Points   with  Rhyme 
and  Metaphor,  failles  out  with  no  earthly  Wea- 
pon, but  honeft  blunt  Profe,  upon  the  old  Scheme 
of  fighting  Giants,  and   taming  Monfters..    But 
U  2,  firft 
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fivil  he  fends  out  his  little  Dwarf  of  a  [a~\  Pro- 
logue, to  challenge  the  Hydra  from  her  Den,  and 
to  defire  fhe  would  come  out  and  be  tamed  :  they 
meet  ;  and  after  a  Fight  of  three  Hours,  the 
Monfter  having  received  fame  fecret  Wound,  no- 
body knows  where,  falls  down  and  expires.     So 

Moore  of  Moore- Hall 

With  Nothing  at  all 

Hathflain  the  Dragon  cf  Wantley. 
But,  in  the  Name  of  Fortune,  what  has  the  oV 
ciety  of  Gamefters  done  to  provoke  all  this  Vio- 
lence? If  the  Zeal  of  Gentlemen  lies  upon  their 
Hands,  let  them  however  employ  it  upon  its  pro- 
per Obje&s.  There  are  Vices  at  leafl  as  epide- 
mic as  Gaming,,  and  far  more  pernicious,  that 
may  employ  all  the  Wit  and  Genius  any  modern 
Author  has  to  fpare.  Hath  Extortion  been  ba~ 
niihed  from  the  Seat  of  Trade  ;  Perjury  from  the 
Courts  of  Juftice ;  or  hath  Covent  Garden  been 
deflroyed  by  Fire  from  Heaven  ?  What  Wifdom 
is  it  to  connive  at  thefe  Enormities,  and  vent  our 
Spleen  upon  an  innocent  Diverfion,  which,  if  an 
Infirmity,  is  furely  the  Infirmity  of  Noble  Minds? 
That  this  Caufe  mould  hitherto  have  wanted 
Advocates,  will,  no  doubt,  appear  lingular :  for 
though  the  ProfeiTors  themfelves  are  not  at  leifure 
to  deal  in  Controverfy,  it  might  be  expe&ed 
their  Dependants  would  take  the  Pen  in  their  Be- 
half.    However,    fince  Gratitude   has  not  done 

M  Our  Author,  Sirs,  is  come  a  Monfter-tammg, 
1       s      u  3it  ^]j  p0;ntg  againM  'thVHydraf~-tjarmng. 

,  ,  •:  to  the  Gamjier. 

them 
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them  this  good  Office,  Juftice  mall  ;  and  I  hope 
thofe  noble  Perfonages  will  interpret,  with  their 
ufual  Candour,  the  Intentions  of  one,  who  ho- 
nours them  for  their  Principles  though  he  is  a  Stran- 
ger to  their  Perfons  :  Principles  that  open  and  en- 
large the  Soul  ;  dear  to  Philcfophy,  becaufe  they 
are  founded  in  the  Contempt  of  worldly  Things  ; 
Friends  to  Policy,  becaufe  they' make  Money  cir- 
culate, and  teach  Induftry  the  Way  to  thrive  ; 
fomething  allied  to  Religion  too,  for  tbey  fill  ibe 
Hungry  with  good  Things ,  and  fend  the  Rich  empty 
away. 

In  order  to  fet  this  Matter  in  the  cleareft  Light, 
I  mail  fairly  ftate  and  anrwer  thofe  Objections 
that  are  made  to  the  Gamefter,  considered  as 
Mafler  cf  a  Family,  and  Member  of  the  Commu- 
nity ;  that  we  may  fee  how  far  his  Profeflion  can 
be  thought  to  affect  either  Domeitic  Peace,  or 
public  Happinefs :  After  which  I  lhall  briefly  enu- 
merate the  Advantages  that  refult  from  this  Prac- 
tice, which  either  Careleffhefs  hath  overlooked, 
or  Prejudice  mifconftrued. 

And  firfl  it  is  reprefentcd  as  a  Matter  of  Scan- 
dal, that  a  Gentleman  mould  indulge  himfelf  in  a 
perpetual  Courfe  of  licentious  Diverfions,  while  . 
his  Lady  is  left  to  bear  the  Burthen  of  Family- 
ceccnomy,  and  repining  for  the  Lofs  of  that  Ten- 
dernefs  to  which  fhe  hath  an  undoubted  Claim. 

Kere  I  obferve,  how  difficult  it  is  for  Englijhmen 
to  preferve  Reverence,  or  even  common  Modefty, 
when  they  are  difcourfing  'of  their  Superiors. 
Here  is  the  whole  Body  of  the  Female  Nobility 
and  Gentry  fligmatized  in  a  Lump,  as  if  they 
fubraitted  to  the  vulgar  Drudgery  of  infpecliing 
H  3  the 
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the  Accounts  and  Morals  of  their  Families :  Such 
Calumnies  as  thefe  are  not  the  lefs  injurious  to 
Decency,  becaufe  in  this  Country  of  Freedom 
they  may  be  vented  with  Safety  ;  neither  is  it  any 
ways  fit,  that  Characters  of  this  exalted  Rank 
fhould  lie  at  the  Mercy  of  the  vulgar  Herd,  who 
judge  without  Diflinclion,  and  cenfure  without 
Feeling. 

As  to  the  other  Chimaera,  that  Women  of 
Quality  ever  repine  for  their  Plufbands  Abfence, 
or  that  one  fmgle  flraggling  Idea  ever  went  in 
fearch  of  them,  or  their  Amufements,  their  Bufi- 
»efs,  or  their  Company,  I  can  only  wonder, 
where  it  found  an  Imagination  to  harbour  it.  Is 
any  one  fo  wild  to  conceive  that  Numbers  marry 
for  any  other  Purpofe  than  to  get  a  Separation  as 
fail  as  pofiible  ?  Some  wed  for  a  Title  ;  fome  are 
weary  of  a  Mother's  Leading-firings ;  fome  fettle 
in  the  World,  that  they  may  run  loofe  about  the 
Town,  and  indulge  the  Marriage  Liberties  :  'Tis 
the  Lawyer,  not  the  Frieil,  tyes  the  Knot  ;  they 
mortify  for  the  prefenr,  to  have  Pleafure  in  Re- 
version. 

But  the  ftrongeft  Objection  againfl:  this  Com- 
merce in  the  Eye  of  the  World  is  rlili  behisd  ; 
and  that  is,  Allegiance  to  the  higher  Powers : 
For  there  reigns  in  this  Ifland  a  Monarch,  who 
unfortunately  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  abdi- 
cate at  the  Revolution,  though  he  had  always 
claimed  and  exercifed  a  difpenfing  Power;  the 
Prince  I  mean  is  Fajhion.  His  Laws  differ  in  one 
Refpeft  from  thofe  of  the  Males  a?nd  Perfians,  for 

they 
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the)'  altered  not  ;  whereas  bis  are  fhif ting  every 
Hour;  but  they  agree  in  this  .Point,  that  whoever 
oppofes  them  had  as  good  be  caft  into  the  Den  of 
Lions,  and  devoured  out  of  the  way  ;  for  no  hit- 
man Creature  will  give  him  Countenance,  or  be 
feen  in  his  Company. 

This  Prince,  like  a  wife  Legiflator,  hath  built 
his  Syftem  of  Government  upon  the  old  Founda- 
tion of  Rewards  and  Punifhments.  The  Ladies 
.  of  England  enjoy  from  Fafiion,  as  the  red  of  us 
do  from  the  Common  Law,  certain  Rights  and 
Privileges,  that  are  not  to  be  forfeited,  except  by 
their  own  Confeht.  It  .would  be  needlefs-jto  re- 
cite them  at  prefent  \.  they  are  contained  at  large 
in  the  Grand  Charter  Fajhion  gave  his  Subjects  ; 
they,  on  their  £de,  engaged  te  .fubmit  their 
Thoughts,  Words, -and  A&ions,  to  his  Directi- 
on, and  to  do  him  Homage  as  thek  Liege  Sove- 
reign. From  this  fhort  Sketch  k  will  be  eafy  to 
point  out  the  Confequence,  if  any  Woman  of 
Fajbion  were  to  commence  an  Acquaintance  with 
her  own  Hufband  :  She  would  be  excommunica- 
ted from  every  Aflembly  in.  Town,-  and  her  Name- 
expunged  from  the  Catalogue  of  human  Beings. 

Gentlemen  therefore  may  well  be  excufed  fbf 
not  obtruding  Vifits,  which  are  iinconfliiuiionaly 
and  void  in  themf elves  ;  neither  ought  the  Gam?- 
fiers  in  particular  to  be  taxed  for  Principles  which; 
they  only  hold  in  common  with  all  Perfons  of  Fi- 
gure and  Tafle. 

It   is  further   alledged   againfl  the  Practice  of 
Gaming,  that  the  Heirs  of  great  Families  are  often- 
ruined  by  the  Vices  of  their  Parents,  and  reduced' 
H  4  \  Uom 
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from  a  State  of  Affluence  to  ftruggle  againfr.  Po- 
verty with  a  Spirit  broken  by  Difappointment. 

Let  us  argue  this  Matter  calmly.  The  Mif- 
chiefs  of  a  vicious  Education  are  univerfally  la- 
mented; and,  Ihope,  all  will  concur  to  apply  the 
Remedy,  wherever  found,  without  any  Mixture 
of  Paffion  and  Prejudice.  I  fay  then,  it  is  one 
main  End  of  the  wife  InfHtution  of  Gaming,  to 
prevent  or  correct  the  Effects  of  a  vicious  Educa- 
tion, and  to  fecure  our  Youth  from  Intemperance 
by  the  falutary  Reftraints  of  Want  and  Poverty. 
It  is  the  Confidence  of  inheriting  great  Eflates 
that  naturally  begets  Idlenefs  and  Debauchery  ; 
and  do  we  cenfure  thofe  whofe  unwearied  Practice 
it  is  to  abate  this  Confidence  ?  It  is  to  this  inde- 
pendent Spirit  we  owe  the  exigence  of  thofe  Crea- 
tures that  walk  upright,- and  are  called  Bucks  *> 
and  from  this  is  derived  that  monftrous  Brood  of 
Country  Squires,  whofe  fole  Bufinefs  and  Pleafure 
it  is  to  kill  Foxes  ;  a  Practice  that  cannot  eafily  be 
juftified  either  to  God  or  Man,  becaufe  thofe  A- 
nimals  dolefs  Mifchief  in  a  Manor,  and  are  a  far 
more  rational  Vermin  than  themfelves. 

But  if  the  Principles  of  Play  were  duly  attend- 
ed to,  the  Heirs  of  Gaming-  Families  would  re- 
flect on  their  precarious  Situation,  and  {belter 
themfelves  in  fome  Liberal  Profeffion :  They 
would  confider,  that  Induftry  and  Application 
might  (ei  things  right,  and  make  them  almoft  as 
rich  as  their  younger  Brothers.  Intereft.  would 
charm  them  to  Virtue,  though- they  had  fiopt 
their  Ears  to  Reafon  and   Confcience  :    For  all 

Well- 
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Well-bred  Perfons  are  agreed  to   deteft.   Poverty- 
more,  ifpoffible,  than  Learning  itfelf. 

Still  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  Daughters  of 
Gamefters  are  unprovided  for  in  this  Scheme,, 
whom  Cuftom,.  if  not  nature,  hath  barred  from 
all  Refources  of  Induflry,  except  fuch  as  are  be- 
neath the  Dignity  of  noble  Birth;  and  therefore, 
in  the  Cafe  abovementioned,  they  are  inevitably 
cxpofed  either  to  Poverty  or  Contempt 

'Tis  confefled  their  Education  differs  from  ours^: 
They  cannot   fkmrifh  at  the  Bar,  or  blufter  in  a 
Campaign ;  but  they  may  exercife  their  Genius  a£ 
Wbifiy  or  their  Courage  at  the  Brag   Table  ;  the 
Card  AiTemblies  are  ftilt  open  to  their  Induflry  ; 
•the  ncblefl  Scene,  wherein  the   Female  Talents 
can  be  exerted :  Neither  is  any  great  Fund  necef- 
/ary  for  this,  if  we  confider  the  known  Preroga- 
lives   of  the  Sex :    When  they  win,  they  have 
fpeedier   Payment;  when  they    Xofe—they  ha^e 
longer  Credit:     And  certain  it  is,  whatever  Pain  it 
may  give  us  to  confefs  it,  the    Ladies  have   the 
'Powers  of  Gaming  in  greater' Perfection  than  the 
Men  :  What  Enthufiafm  in  their  Hopes  !  what 
Judgment  in  their  Fears  !:  what  Skill  in  changing 
Places  and  veering  about,  when  the  Wind  of  For- 
tune is  in  their   Teeth  !  how   dextrouily  do  they 
muffle  !  how  critically  do  they  cut  !  how  do  they 
penetrate  into  an  Adverfary's  Game, — as  it  were 
■with  a    Glance  I  then    they  calculate!  Thought 
'cannot  keep  pace  with  them  :  doubtlefs  they  play 
'the  Whole  Game  with  greater  Succds  than  we  can. 
pretend  to  do. 

U  5-  Buti 
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But  fuppoilng  they  had  no  Refcurce  ;  it  is  only 
a  particular  Inftance  of  Diftrefs  from  w-hich  no 
State  hath  been  exempted  ;  an  Accident. by  which 
the  beffc  Purpofes  of  Induftry  and  Virtue  have 
fometimes  mifcarried  :  it  is  no  Difgrace  to  a  Game- 
jler  that  he  is  foiled  by  Fortune,  who  hath  lurch- 
ed Generals  in  her  Time,  and  Statefmen  too  when 
they  have  looked  wifeft. 

Some,  like  Roderigo,  to  put  M-oney  in  their 
Purfe,  have  fold  all  their  Lands  ;  why  not  ?  Gam- 
ing, like  the  Law,  abhors  Perpetuities.  Property 
is  in  coriftant  Circulation  ;  but  then,  like  the  Sea, 
what  it  lofes  on  one  Shore  it  gains  on  another ; 
and  if  fome  few  can  be  mentioned  whom  Play 
hath  reduced  to  Beggary,  I  could  engage  (if  it 
would  not  offend  their  Modefly)  to  name  many 
more  whom  it  h^s  taken  out  of  the  Mire  to  Jet  Ihem 
fWilh  Princes. 

■  Now  to  view  this  Affair  in  another  Light  : 
Pray  where  is  the  Difference,  in  point  of  Mora- 
lity, between  the  Gamejler  that  trafficks  with  his 
Stock  at  home,  and  the  Merchant  that  fends  it 
abroad  on  foreign  Ventures  ?  But  it  will  be 
aiked,  "  Do  I  call  the  Profeffion  of  Gamejlers  a 
*'  Trade  ?"  Yes,  certainly !  one  of  the  moft 
■flou  riming  in  the  Kingdom.  And  if  they  mould 
get  themfelves  erected  into  a  Corporation,  'tis 
what  I  have  long  expected,  and  they  cannot  do  a 
better  thing.  But  to  proceed:  the  Situation  of 
our  Country  inclines  us  to  Commerce,  and  the 
Genius  of    our    People    determines     them    to 

Play. 
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-Play.  The  Merchant  often  rifks  his  whole  Effects 
in  one  Bottom,  and  the  Gentleman  often  hazards 
all  his  Eftate  upon  one  Rubber  :  'Tis  true  they  are 
both-  liable  to  the  Strokes  of  Fortune  ;  for  one 
cannot  command  the  Winds  and  the  Waves,  any 
more  than  the  other  can  the  Aces  and  Honours  5 
but  their  Defigns  are  the  fame,  equally  tending  to 
advance  their  Family,  and  to  ferve  their  Country; 
The  whole  Diftin&ion  is,  that  when  the  fatal 
Stroke  happens,  one  is  ftyled  a  Bankrupt,  the  c~ 
ther  a  Cull ;  but  for  my  own  Part,  I  mull  be  in- 
dulged- in  calling  the  Gameiler,  under  thofe  Cir- 
cumftances,  a  Broken  Merchant,  becaufe  it  was 
the  Term  weufed  at  School  when- a  Boy  had 4ofl 
all  his  Marbles. 

.But  now,  to  fee  the  different  Treatment  the 
misjudging  World  affords  to  thefe  two  bafHcd  Ad- 
venturers ;  One  is  received  with  Pity,  the  other 
with  Infamy;  neglected  by  his  Friends,  infulted 
by  his  Enemies,  defpifed  by  all. — This  is  the  Re- 
ward of  diitrefied  Merit  in  this  Northern  Climate  ! 
Thefe  are  the  Fruits  a  Gentleman  is  to  expect  af- 
ter having  facrificed  his  Time,  Health,  and  Qui- 
et, in  the-Profecution  of  a  noble  Scheme,  merely 
becaufe  he  has  happened,  in  the  Experiment,  to 
beggar  himfelf  and  his  Poilerity. 

But  I  hope  thefe  Gentlemen^  when  they  are 
brought  to  a  Situation  wherein  they  mall  no  long- 
er ckoofe  to  be  popular,  I  trull,  they  will  appeal 
frora  the  Clamours  of  the  Multitude,  to  the  flilf 
Voice  of  their  own  Confcience — And  when  they 
fhall  hear  themfelves  traduced  as  Poifoners  of  Mo- 
rals., and    Corrupters   of  Youth,  they    will  lay 

their 
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their  Hands  upon  their  Breads  (where  they  will 
be  fure  to  find  all  quiet)  and  reflect  that  all  this 
happened  to  Socrates  long  ago. 

I  now  come  to  thofe  Objections  wherein  the 
Gamejler  is  taxed  as  an  Enemy  to  the  general 
Good  of  the  Community.  And  firft,  thofe  old- 
fafhioned  Politicians  (there  are  not  many  of  them 
left)  who  think  Righteoufnefs  exaheth  a  Nation, 
are  in  Pain  for  the  general  Defection  to  Vice, 
■which  Gaming  occafions  ;  and  they  are  grievoufly 
afraid  that  the  horrid  Oaths  and  Blafphemies 
which  are  daily  vented,  and  numberlefs  Frauds 
which  are  inceflantly  practifed,  will  foon  complete 
the  Meafure  of  our  Iniquities,  and  bring  on  the 
third  Earthquake  very  fhortly. 

As  to  Oaths,  the  Objection,  I  mud  needs  fay, 
is  frivolous  enough  ;  for  as  all  Perfons  are  agreed, 
Gentlemen  mud  fwear  fomewhere,  what  is  the 
matter  whether  it  he  done  in  the  Progrefs  of  a 
Rubber,  or  an  Intrigue,  in  W — ters  Chocolate- 
boufe9  or  a  Lady's  Bed-Chamber  ?  But  for  my 
own  Part,  (ince  Perjuries  have  been  fo  freely  tole- 
rated of  late,  I  thought  (and  if  I  am  wrong  I  beg 
Pardon  for  a  very  innocent  Miftake)  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  Oaths  had  been  allowed,  as  tending 
to  enliven  Converfation,  and  to  revive  Eloquence. 

The  Suppofition  of  Blafphemy  mult  proceed 
from  a  want  of  Candour,  which,  I  hope,  few  will 
imitate.  Such  Words  fhould  not  be  rafhly  ap- 
plied to  large  AfTemblies,  where  it  is  odds  but  far 
the  greater  Part  are  entirely  innocent  ;  for  how 
can  Men  blafpheme  a  Power  which  they  do  not 
acknowledge  to  exid  \ 

As 
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As  to  Frauds,  they  could  never  be  fufpe&ed, 
if  the  Principles  on  which  Gentlemen  regulate 
their  Conduct  were  once  known,  which  I  Ihall 
therefore  take  leave   to   difclofe  as  briefly  as  pof- 

fible. 

It  is  agreed  by  Philofophers,  there  is  a  Uriel; 

Analogy  between  the  Natural  and  Moral  Syftems. 
Now  as  the  Mafs  of  Nature,  according  to   Arijlo- 
tie,  is  compounded  out  of  four  principal  Ingredi- 
ents, to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  Quinta  EJ- 
fe?itia,  of  more  refined  Nature  and   occult  Quali- 
ties -,  fo  Morality  is  formed  in  like  manner  out  of 
four  Elements,  which  are  vulgarly  ftyled  the  Car- 
dinal Virtues,  befides  which  there  is  a  Quintejfence 
*  called  Honour y  for    the  Ufe  of  the  Nobility    and 
Gentry y—but  No  Others  ;  for  thus  the  matter  is  or- 
dered ;    the  Mob  content   themfelves   with  the 
Elements,  leaving  to  the  Quality  the  fole  Poffeffi- 
on  of  the  Quint 'ejfence.     As  to  defining  it,   I  fhall 
not  fet  about  it  for  the  prefent,  nor  in  all  Likeli- 
hood for   the  Time  to  come,  it  being  a  thing 
much  eafier  to  be  felt  than  underftood. — And  here 
without  the  le-aft  Intention  to  offend  the  Clergy 
(for  whofe  Function  I  have  a  fincere  Reverence)  I 
rauft  have  Permiffion  to  hint  one  thing. — It  would 
be  well  taken  if  they  would  drop  this  Subject  en- 
tirely in    all    their   Difcourfes  and    Writings. — 
There  is  a  fecret    Impediment  in  a  Gown  and 
Band,  which  difqualifies  the  Owner  from  faying 
any  thing  to  the  Purpofe  on  this  head;  for,  as  a 
Noble  Lord  well   obferved,  Honour  ihould  never 
be  mentioned  in  the  Pulpit,  nor  Religion  out  of  it. 
Not  that  I  think  Jujlice  Ihould  altogether  be  dis- 
carded j 
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carded ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Temperance, 
with  fome  few  Improvements,  might  be  made 
ufeful  enough  :  But  Honour  ! 

By  Heavens  it  <were  an  eafy  Leap 
To  pluck  bright  Honour  frotp. the  pale-facyd  Moon, 
Or  dive  into  the  Bottom  of  'the  Deep , 
And  pluck  up  drowned  Honour  by  the  Zc<r£f.  Shakefpear. 

I  hope  no  Man  alive  will  fay  any  thing  againd-Hs- 
.nour  in  my  Hearing, 

It  is  likewife  alledged  that  Gaining  has  a  Ten^ 
dency  todeflroy  aM  Diftinctions  of  Rank  and  Qua- 
lity ;  for  that  many  Perfons  of  the  moil:  fordid 
and  obfcure  Families  are  hereby  introduced  to  Fa- 
miliarities with  the  Great,  by  which  the  Dignity 
of  the  P — :age  is  debafed. 

With  Submifiion  I  am  of  a  different  Opinion  :: 
I  think  the  Dignity  of  the  P—r—ge  is  moil  effec- 
tually debafed  by  Pride,  and  exalted  by  Conde- 
fcenfion,  What  can  be  more  amiable  than  to  fee 
Perfons  of  the  highefl:  Rank  vying  with  each  other 
to  carefs  an  unfortunate  Man,  that  is  makrng  a; 
defperate  Pum  with  the  laft  Handful  of  Guineas 
he  has  in  the  World?  Propofing  Betts  with  fo> 
much  Affability ,  taking  his  Money  in  fuch  a 
friendly  Manner,  and  adminiflring  the  laft  Offices- 
to  him  with  fuch  a  Fund  of  Humanity  ?  \  I  fee  no 
Juftice  in  excluding  every  Stranger  from  an  EO 
Table,  that  cannot  produce  a  Pedigree  traced 
from  the  Conquefl :  If  he  has  the  Drefs,  and  Purfe 
of  a  Gentleman,  that  is  fufficient :  As  for  a  full 
and  true  Account  of  his  Birth,  Parentage,  and  Edu- 
cation*, 
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cation,- — let  that  be   referved  for   another  Time 
and  Place. 

To  fay  the  Truth,  thefe  Queftions  about  Fa- 
mily are  more  for  Curiofity  than  Ufe  ;  and  do 
but  ferve  to  delay  Biifnefs.  For  when  a  Dozen 
Carrion  Birds  are  met  together  in  a  Field,  and 
get  Scent  of  a  Carcafe,  I  never  could  obferve 
them  debating  whether  it  were  an  Horfe  or  an 
Afs  they  were  about  to  devour  :  All  they  do  is,  to 
vote  themfelves  hungry,  and  fall  on  without  far- 
ther Ceremony. 

Laftly,  it  is  urged,  the  Example  is  pernicious : 
Vices  of  Quality  naturally  defcend  to  a  lower 
Sphere,  andinfe<Sfc  thbfe,  who  can  eafily  learn  the 
Corruptions,  without  having  the  Refources  of 
Wealth  ;  from  whence  Violence  and  Rapine  are 
pra£tifed,  as  the  only  means  to  feed  Riot  and  Ex- 
travagance. 

I  am  afraid  this  Reafoning  will  prove  rather 
more  than  it  intended  ;  for  at  this  rate  Gentle^ 
men  muft  reftrain  their  own  Pleafures  for  the 
"Sake  of  other  People's  Morals.  Men  of  Wit  and 
Spirit  about  "Town  muft  give  up  Genius,  Fire,  Vi- 
vacity, and  all  the  Refinements  of  Life,  in  order 
to  faverthe  Souls  of  half  a  Dozen  Beggars.  A 
-very  hopeful  Scheme  truly  !  But  I  doubt  the 
.Garnejlers  will  hardly  be  at  leifure  to  confult  the 
Scruples  of  others,  for  this  manifeft  Reafon,  be- 
caufe  they  have  hitherto  had  none  of  their  own; 
neither  are  their  Confciences  of  that  puling  Kind, 
that  will  fubrnit  to  be  fed  with  this  Milk  for 
^abes  ; — they  have  Digeflion  for  ftronger  Food. 

Having 
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Having  thus  far  cleared  the  Gamejier  from  thofe 
Imputations,  that  might  affect  him  in  his  private 
and  pub  he  Capacity,  I  mail  now  proceed  to  men- 
tion fome  Advantages  that  refult  from  this  Practice. 
One  great  Advantage  of  Gaming  is,  that  it 
teaches  us  to  bear  up  againfl:  the  Charms  of 
Wealth,  and  Terrors  of  Poverty.  For  my  own 
Part  it  hath  ferioufly  affected  me  to  reflect,  that 
Money,  the  grand  Source  and  End  of  all  human 
Counfels,  the- Corruptor  of  Patriots,  and  Divider 
of  Princes,  for  which  Beauties  languim,  Heroes 
fight,  and  Sages  write  upon  Virtue  y  mould  come 
to  be  utterly  difregarded  as  a  Thing  of  no  Effceem 
amidft  a  general  DivTolution  of  Morals,  and  in 
the  Dregs  of  Time.  There  have  been  Philofo^ 
phers  who  have  defpifed  Riches,  when  they 
could  not  get  at  them  ;  and-,  fome,  who  have 
advifed  the  World  to  defpife  them,  while  they 
have  been  hoarding  themfelves.  But  no  Age,  ex- 
cept the  prefent  hath  produced  Spirits  afpiring 
to  this  high  Perfe6tion  ;  that  have  court- 
ed Poverty  in,  the  midft  of  Plenty  ;  renounced; 
Eafe,  when  they  were  born  to  Luxury  j  and  har- 
rafled  their  ConHitutions  to  effect  Deflgns,  which, 
the  reft  of  Mankind,  wholly  blinded  by  Prejudice* 
are  fure  to  confideras  infamous  and  deteftable. 

Having  mentioned  Philofophers,  I  cannot  find: 
in  my  Heart  to.  proceed,  without  confidering  from 
what  Sect  among  the  Ancients,  the  Principles  and 
Tenets  of  our  modern  Gentfemen  feem  to  be  de- 
rived ;  and  upon  mature  Reflexion,  I  find  they 
are  built  upon  the  Ruins  of  the  Cyrenaic>  the 
Founder  of  which  was  Arijlippus,  the  finelt.  Gen* 

tleman 
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tleman  of  his  Age ;  and  no  doubt  a  Gamejler.  And 
whoever  has  turned  his  Thoughts  to  examine  the 
Conduft  and  Opinions  of  that  Philofopher,  as  they 
are  delivered  to  us  by  the  mod  authentic  Writers, 
will  find  the  Parallel  finking  enough  to  juftify  a 
longer  Digreflion  than  I  at  prefent  defign  to  make. 
And  firft,  Arijlippus  was  celebrated  for  his  un- 
common Contempt  of  Money ;  for  being  on  a 
Journey,  and  finding  his  Attendants  lag  behind, 
too  heavy  laden  with  Treafure,  he  ordered  them 
to  leave  it  in  the  Defart,  and  purfued  his  Way 
without  it. 

—  '  ■-  ■  -  Ser<vos  projicere  aurum 
In  media  jujjtt  Libya 

— - The  Slaves  at  bis  Command 

Scattered  bis  Gold  on  Libya  s  barren  Sand. 

In  Imitation  of  which  Proceedings  his  Followers 
among  us  mew  the  utmofl  Forwardnefs  to  diveji 
themfehes  of  that  Incumbrance  as  fad  as  poffible. 

Some  Perfons  have  been  furprifed,  how  our 
modern  Gentlemen  can  fuflain  that  Character 
under  the  ftrange  Variety  of  Drefs  that  Fajhion 
prefcribes.  What  a  different  Appearance  is  made 
by  the  fame  Individual,  when  you  fee  him  faunt- 
ring  in  the  Mall,  and  lounging  in  the  Play-houfe  ? 
Yet  flill  the  Gentleman  appears  through  all.  All 
which  is  direclly  traced  from  t£e  Pattern  of  Arif- 
tippus :  Sometimes  he  made  a  Figure  in  purple 
Robes;  and  often,  as  [3]  Diogenes  Laertius  ob- 
ferves,  he  would  wralk  about  with  a  Newmarket 
Switch  in  his  Hand,  his  Hair  in  Papers,  and  his 
Hat  in  the  Ancajler  Cock  : 

[b]  In  Vit.  Ariflippi. 

Quid- 
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Quidlibet  indutus  celelerrima  per  loca  <vadet, 
Per/on  a mque  feret  non  inconcinnus   utramque.     Hor. 
His  Drefs,  the?  varied,  fix' 'd  the  public  Eyes, 
Andjhcwd  an  Elegance  that  mock'd  Difguife. 

Ariftippus  had  a  wonderful  Penchant  toward  the 
Fair  Sex :  He  would  ride  Poll  at  any  Time,  ra- 
ther than  baulk  his  Affignations :  And  once  it  is 
recorded  he  made  a  long  'Voyage,  for  the  Plea- 
fure  of  converfmg  with  the  celebrated  Lais,  the 
F — nny  M—^rry  of  her  Age.  But  here  the  Scho- 
lars have  far  out-ftripped  their  Mafter,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Sailing  Expedition,  which  Fortune  hath 
put  out  of  the  Queftion,  by  providing  them  with 
MiftreiTes,  as  well  as  Surgeons,  in  every  Street. 

It  will  not  appear  flrange,  after  what  was  faid  in 
the  iafl  Paragraph,  that  Ariftippus  hadjeveral  na- 
tural Children  ;  but  there  being  no  Foundling  Hof- 
pital  in  thofe  Days,  be  told  their  Mothers  in  his 
eafy  Way,  Procreation  was  not  what  he  defired  or 
intended ;  that  for  his  Part,  he  confidered  Chil- 
dren as  mere  bodily  Secretions :  However,  if  the 
Parifo  chofe  to  provide  for  them,  he  had  no  Ob- 
je&icn.  Our  Proceeding,  till  of  late,  \%as  the 
exa6t  Counter-part  of  this  :  Now  indeed  the  Cafe 
is  altered  ;  and  Gentlemen  commit  Fornication  in 
the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  in  order  to  raife  Supplies 
for  the  Herri 'ng-Fijhery. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  which  it  would  be 
unfair  in  me  to  fupprefs  :  Horace  introduces  'Arif- 
tippus holding  a  Converfation  with  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  wherein  he  fays  of  himfelf,  what  Hiftory 
hath  likewife  confirmed.; 

Equus 
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'            Equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex, 
Officium  facto — ■ — ■ 

— — 1  fell  my  Flattery  for  Gain 

And fa<von  for  Luxury  tvhicb  Kings  maintain. 

The  Philofopher,  it  feems,  not  being  born  to 
an  independent  Fortune^  condescended  to  accept 
certain  Gratuities  from  the  Princes  and  Great 
Men  of  his  Time  ;  and,  for  fear  f'lo/tng  his  Pen- 
fion,  was  their  very  obfequious  and  devoted  hum- 
ble Servant ;  which  is  the  only  material  Point, 
wherein  his  Character  differs  from  that  of  cur 
Nobility,  to  whom  nothing  of  this  Sort  can,  with 
any  Colour,  be  objected. 

But  to  return  to  my  Argument,  (which  I  do 
vviph  the  fame '  Pleafure  that  a  Gentleman  who 
has  cut  out,  returns  to  a  Rubber)  another  Advan- 
tage of  Gaming  is,  that  it  clears  the  Mind  of  ma- 
ny uneafy  Pafftons.  Tally  has  left  us  a  Treatife, 
againft  Perturbations  ;  but,  in  my  Opinion,  Mi\ 
Hoyk  has  published  a  much  better  for  Ufe  and 
Practice  :  For  whoever  has  ftudied  the  Works  of 
this  Philofopher,  enjoys  a  State  of  moft  bleffed 
Infenfibility :  He  is  in  perfect  Charity  with  all 
Mankind,  forgiving  Injuries,  and  forgetting  Be- 
nefits :  He  has  a  Wife  and  Children,  Relations 
and  Friends  ;  but  he  has  neither  Fears  for  their 
Welfare,  nor  Tears  for  their  Diftrefs  :  He  bears 
their  Afliicl:ions  with  the  moil  Chriftian  Patience, 
and  kifles  the  Rod  with  which  Providence  hath 
chaflifed  them  :  Conforming  precifely  to  that 
Divine  and  Stoical  Precept  of ~  Epifletus,  "  If  thy 
"  Friend  be  in  Extremity,  thou  mayeft  fay  thou 

"  haft 
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"  haft  Pity  on  him  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  feel  any, 
M  becaufe  that  is  an  Infirmity  beneath  the  Dignity 
"  of  Man." 

A  third  Advantage  refulting  from  this  Practice 
is,  the  Influence  it  hath  upon  the  Military  Eflab- 
limnient.  It  rryift  give  Pleafure  to  every  Lover 
of  his  Country,  to  obferve  us  exactly  tracing  the 
Plan,  which  Horace  prefcribes  in  that  fojemn  Ode 
addrefTed  to  his  Friends,  for  the  reftoring  warlike 
Difcipline  among  the  Roman  Youth  :  Speaking  of 
whom  he  fays ; 

Angujlamy  amiczy  pauperiem  pad 
Robujlus  acri  militia  puer 
Condifeat,  C3°  Parthos  feroces 
Fexet  eques  metuendus  haft  a. 

Let  the  brave  Youths ,  ivhofe  Souls  for  Glory  panly 
Suflain  the  manly  Difcipline  of  Want > 
They  ne"1  er  fhall fhrink  from  Death's  impending  Bloiut 
Nor  breathe  from  Slaughter /till  they've  quell'dthe  Foe* 

Horace  appears  to  have  been  very  fond  of  this  Doc- 
trine ;  for,  in  another  Part  of  his  Works,  he 
tells  a  Story  of  a  Soldier  in  Lucullus's  Army,  who 
had  been  robbed  of  all  his  Money  by  Thieves.  The 
Fellow  was  in  a  violent  Rage,  /wore  like  a  Troo- 
per ;  and,  fully  determined  neither  to  gbe  nor 
take  Quarter,  runs  to  the  Head  of  the  Forlorn* 
hope,  florins  a  Cattle,  and  fhielded  by  his  De- 
fpair,  came  off  without  Lofs  of  Life  or  Limb  ; 
but  when  he  had  reimburfed  himfelf  by  Plunder,, 
his  Courage  by  no  means  feconded  the  Motion 
his  General  made  to  him  foon  after,  to  go  upon 
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fuch  another  Expedition  ;  for  he  very  coolly  afked 
him, 

D'ye  think  me.  Noble  General,  fuch  a  Sot  ? 
Let  him  take  Caftles  ivho  has  ne'er  a  Groat. 

Mr.  Pope. 

From  whence  we  may  collect,  that  Men  in  eafy 
Circumjlances  are  not  the  fitted  to  go  upon  defpe- 
rate  Adventures  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  charg- 
ed through  a  Troop  of  Creditors,  are  mofl  likely 
to  have  the  fame  Succefs  when  they  face  an 
Enemy. 

What  then  mall  we  fay  to  a  Britijb  Army,  in 
which  there  are  perhaps Half  a  Dozen  Offi- 
cers, all  Gaming-proof,  with  empty  Purfes,  and 
ftarved  Hopes,  who  fear  neither  God  nor  Devil, 
have  felt  the  worft-that  Man  can  do,  and  have  laid 
in  a  Fund  of  Defperation  fuffieient  to  anfwer  the 
Exigencies  of  an  whole  Campaign,  though  it  were 
commanded  by  Hannibal  himfelf  ?  And  fhall  we 
renounce  fuch  Advantages  as  thefe,  in  which  the 
Interests  of  Europe  are  concerned,  to  gratify  po- 
pular Prejudice  and  Clamour  ?  I  take  Gaming, 
confidered  in  this  Light,  to  be  the  beft  Inftrument 
for  enabling  us  to  fulfill  our  Treaties  on  the 
Continent. 

Another  great  Advantage  of  Gaming  is,  that, 
like  Charity,  it  is  the  conftant  Reconciler  of  Dif- 
ferences, and  the  chief  Uniter  of  Mankind  :  Here 
Company  meet  without  the  leafl  Regard  to  Age, 
Condition,  or  Party:  Fortune's  Veterans  mix 
with  young  Adventurers,  and  teach  them  the 
Path  to  Honour  .    The  Courtier  and  the  Patriot 

cut 
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cut  in  together,  equally  complain  of  Grievance, 
and  want  Supplies :  No  Man's  Principles  are  ques- 
tioned, ii:  his,  Credit  be  uncontested;  for  Money  is1 
indifferent  to  Parties,  and  freely  lifts  itfelf  on  ei- 
ther Side. 

To  conclude ;  let  me  offer  one  Argument, 
which  perhaps  will  weigh  more  with  our  Oppo- 
nents than  either  Reafon  or  Juftice ;  and  that  is, 
the  Impoffibility  of  fucceeding  in  their  Attempt. 
This  is  no  Time  to  expert  Succefs  in  Projects 
that  have  been  fo  often  baffled.  What  hath  the 
Wifdom  of  the  Nation  effected  by  its  Laws,  or 
the  Fury  of  the  Rabble  by  its  Clamours  ?  The 
Rulers  have  conjpired  together,  and  the  People  ima- 
gine a  vain  thing.  Vain  indeed  !  They  had  better 
therefore  renounce  their  Oppofition  while  they 
ean  do  it  with  a  good  Grace,  and  fay  at  once  with 
the  Great  Durandarte, 

[c]  Patience  !  andjhuffle  the  Cards. 
[c]  Vide  Don  Quixote. 
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T     O 

Mr.    GARRICK. 

SIR, 

AS  in  the  Wantonnefs  of  your  petulant  Fan- 
cy, you  have  fallen  upon  a  Sett  of  Gen- 
tlemen, who  cannot  poffibly  have  given  you  any 
perfonal  Provocation ,;  I  have    thought  proper  to 
prefix  your  Name  to  this  their  Defence,  and  call 
upon  you  thus  publickly  to  juftify   your  Behavi- 
our, if  it  be  poflible.     But  furely,  Sir,  it  mufl 
have  been  a  fecret  Admiration  of  their  Elegant  and 
Refined  Manners,  that  called  forth  your  Spleen, 
to  turn  into  Ridicule  thofe  foft  Accomplimments 
you  defpaired  to  equal ;  and,  as  a  Comic  Writer 
<lid  by  the  Divine  Svcrates,  mimic   and  burlefque 
upon  rhe  Stage  what  you  had  not  the  Face  to  imi- 
tate in  real  Life.     But  your  Wit  was   as  impo- 
tent as  your  Malice  was  ilrong.     Your  Farce  was 
no  fooner  feen,  than  it   was   laughed  at  ;    you 
know,  Sir,  it  was  laughed  at ;  moll  prodigioufly 
laughed  at :     A  plain  Proof,  that   it  was  judged 
to  be  v try  ridiculous . 

Belief  me,  Sir,  you  have  fallen  mod  miferably 
fhort  in  your  Attempt.  And  how  mould  it  be 
otherwife  ?  You  pretend  to  exhibit  a  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  The  Pretty  Gentleman,  who  are  by  no 
means  an  Adept  in  the  Character  !  You  !  that  are 
Vol.    I.  I  an 
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an  entire  Stranger  to  thofe  fine  Senfations,  which 
arerequijtte  to  give  a  thorough  Notion,  and  true 
Reliih  of  the  Enjoyments  it  affords !  How  mould 
you  paint  what  Nature  has  not  given  you  Facul- 
ties to  feel  ?  As  far  as  She  leads  you  by  the  Hand, 
you  may,  perhaps,  fucceed  :  But  to  leave  her  be- 
hind, and  tread  thofe  fecret  Paths  to  which  her 
Guidance  never  points ;  This,  Mr.  Garrick,  This 
is  far  beyond  the  Power  of  your  limited  Genius. 
So  wiihing  you  more  fortunate  in  your  next 
May,  and  wife  enough  never  to  expofe  yourfelf 
again  to  Derifion,  by  endeavouring  to  laugh  out 
of  Countenance  a  Character,  which  all  fenfible 
Men  look  upon  with  Admiration  and  Afiom 'fbment , 
I  take  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  as  much  as  I 
©light  to  be, 

*  /  R, 

Twr  Bumble  Servant, 

Philautus, 
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TH  E  Theatre  is  faid  to  be  the  proper 
School  for  correcting  the  little  Irregu- 
larities and  Foibles  of  Mankind  ;  and 
lie  Method  is  held  more  likely  to  check  the 
Growth  of  Folly,  than  to  bring  it  to  full  View  in 
Scenes  of  humorous  Reprefentation.  But  then 
the  Comic  Writer  mould  be  certain,  that  what 
he  endeavours  to  expofe,  be  really  an  Object  of 
Ridicule  ;  otherwife  he  not  only  offends  againft 
the  Rules  of  the  Drama,  but  the  Precepts  of  Vir- 
tue, 

I  am  led  into  thefe  Reflexions,  by  a  late  Per- 
formance exhibited  on  our  Stage,  wherein  the  Au- 
thor attempts  to  laugh  out  of  Countenance  that 
mollifying  Elegance  which  manifefls  itfel-f  with  fuch 
a  bewitching  Grace,  in  the  refined  Youths  of 
this  cultivated  Age*  ■  It  is  in  Defence  of  thefe  in- 
jured Gentlemen  that  I  have  taken  up  my  Pen  ; 
and  how  well  qualified  I  am  to  execute  fuch  an 
Undertaking,  the  Reader  will  be  convinced,  if  he 
has  but  Patience  to  perufe  carefully  -the  following 
Sheets. 

Amidft  all  my  Refearches  into  the  Hiftory  of 
this  Country,  I  do  not  find  one  Pretty  Gen- 

I   3  TLEMAN, 
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T1EMAN,  till  the  glorious  Reign  of  King  James 
I.  This  Prince  had  an  odd  Mixture  of  contrary- 
Qualities.  In  forne  refpe&s  he  retained  the  Ruf- 
ticity  of  Gothick  Manners ;  in  others,  he  was  very 
refined. 

Lord  Clarendon  allures  us,  "  That  His  Mojf 
cc  Sacred  Majejly  was  fo  highly  delighted  with  a 
<c  Beautiful  Perfon  and  Fine  Cloaths,  that  thefe 
f*  were  the  chief  Recommendations  to  the  Great 
u  Offices  of  State."  A  convincing  Proof  (beg- 
ging the  noble  Hiftorian's  Pardon)  of  that  Mo- 
narch's fuperior  Talents  for  Government. 

In  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  this  Refinement  funk 
in  Reputation :  For  how  indeed  was  it  poiTible, 
that  a  genuine  Tafte  could  be  cultivated,  when 
Falkland  was  beheld  with  general  Admiration,  and 
JValler  read  with  general  Delight  ? 

Harder  frill  was  her  Fate,  under  the  Rebukes 
of  an  auftere  Republic,  and  a  four  Protector.  The 
-very  Loyalijls  themfelves  were  treated  with  lefs 
Rigor,  and  not  a  Man  of  any  Elegance  durfr.  even 
mow  his  Head. 

But  when  Monarchy  was  reilored,  Tajle  emer- 
ged from  her  Obfcurity,  and  fhone  with  fome 
Degree  of  Luftre.  For  though  the  Prince  was 
fomewhat  inelegant  in  himfelf,  yet  that  downy 
Eafe,  which  was  cherilhed  under  his  aufpicious 
Influence,  was  highly  favourable  to  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  foft  Manners  ->  notwithstanding  the  malici- 
ous Efforts  of  Milton,  Denham,  Dsrfit,  Bucking- 
bam,  and  Dry  den. 

From  this  Period,  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
prefent  Century,  her  Progrefswas  now  and  then 

checked 
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checked  by  the  Blafts  of   Envy  ;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  (he  made  fome  tolerable  Shoots  ;  when  at 
Laft,  a  Sett  of  malevolent  Spirits   arofe,  who  [a]. 
with  a  cruel  and    bloody-minded  Zeal,  entered  ~ 
into  a  Combination  to  deftroy  this  lovely  Plant, 
both  Root  and  Branch.     The  better  to  effect  their 
barbarous  Refolution,  they  fet  up  an  Idol  of  their 
own  Fancy,  afcribed    to   it   all  the  Attributes  of 
the   Graces,  and,  with   the  Artifice  of  deceiving 
Blandifhments,  allured  the  Majority   of  the  Na- 
tion,  to   fall  down  and  wormip  the  Image  which, 
they  had  let  up. 

Hence  it  was  that  Elegance  became  a  neglecled 
Character,  and  the  Pretty  Gentleman  an  Object  cf 
general  Contempt,  and  barbarous  Raillery. 

But  no  fooner  were  thefe  Enemies  removed, 
than  the  Sons  of  Delicacy  made  an  Attempt  to- 
rife  again:  And  how  fuccefsful  they  have  been? 
every  Place  of  polite  Refort  does  fully  witnefs  ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  Oppofition,  they  are  de- 
termined to  piifrV  on  their  Defigns,  and  polifh 
the  Britijb  Manners.  Now  the  better  to  carry 
on  this  glorious  Scheme  of  Reformation,  thefe 
Gentlemen  have  erected  themfelves  into  an  ami- 
cable Society,  and  from  the  Principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  have  very  pertinently  ftiled  it,. 

?be  Fraternity  of  Pretty  Gentlemen. 

As  no  aflbciated  Body  can  poffibly.fubjifr,  un^ 
lefs  they  are  cemented    by  an  Union  of    Hearts, 

[a]  Under  the  Forms  of  Tatters,  Speclators,  and 
Guardians. 

I  3  the- 
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the  grand  Principle  of  this  Fellowfhip  is  mutual 
Love,  which,-  it  rauft  be  confeiTed,  they  carry 
to  the  higher  Pitch.  In  this  Refpecl,  rriey  are 
•not  inferior  to  the  ?#f»  $#$&?,  The  /acred  Thebari 
Band)  (o  ilriirtxious  in  Story.  Such  an  Harmony 
of  Temper  is  preferved  amcngit  them,  fuch  a 
Samenefs  is  there  in  all  their  Words  and  Actions, 
that  the  Spirit  of  Ons  feems  to  have  patted  into 
the  Other  ;  or  rather,  they  all  breathe  the  fame 
Soul.  This  is  the  fecret  Charm  that  trie  Plato- 
nrftftalkof}  the  in tellecKial  Faculty,  which  ccifi* 
ne&s  one  Man  with  another,  and  ties  the  Knot 
of  virtuous  Friendship.  But  I  need  not  dwell  any 
longer  on  a  Subject,  which  can  admit  of  no  De- 
bate ;  the  Notoriety  of  the  Fact,  is  even  become 
$ 'rove rbial  amcngit,  us,  and  every  one  cries  Out, 

Magna  eft  inter  Molles  concordia  I 

I  mall  now  ojpen  another  Scene,  and  prelent'  to 
the  Reader  a  View  of  their  Studies  and  Employ- 
ments ;  where  he  will  find  them  no  lefs  worthy 
of  his  Admiration  and  Regard. 

They  do  not  indeed  confurhe  their  Hours  in 
fuch  Points  of  vain  Speculation,  wherein  the  Pride 
<D'f  Reafon  and  Learning  has  room  to  operate.  Antr 
indeed  there  is  fomething  in  the  Drudgery  of  Maf~ 
culine  Knowledge,  by  no  means  adapted  to  Youths 
of  fo  nice  a  Frame,  that  it  cannot  be  faid,  they 
are  ever  invigorated  with  perfect  Health/  The 
^:ifeebled  Tone  of  their  Organs  and  Spirits  does 
therefore  naturally  difpofe  them  to  the  fofter  and 
frtore'  reined  Studies  ;  'Furniture,  Equipage, 
Drsfs   the  Tiring  Room,    and  the  Toy  ihdp.-~~ 

What 
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What  a  Fund  is  here  for  Study !  And  what  a  Va- 
riety of  eafy.  Delights  !  Or,  if  the  Mind  is  bent 
upon  Manual  Exercife,  the  Knotting-Bag  is  ready 
at  hand  ;  and  their  fkilful  Fingers  play  their  Part, 
Notwithstanding  the  Ridicule,  which  is  thrown 
upon  this  Part  of  the  Character,  it  appears  to  me,. 
rather  to  merit  our  Applaufe,  than  to  provoke 
ouv  Laughter.  With  what  Satisfaction  have  I  be- 
held five  or  fix  of  thefe  elegant  Youths  interfperf- 
ed  with  an  equal  Number  of  Ladies,  almofl  as 
delicate  as  themfelves,  and  vying  with  them  ia 
their  own  Accomplifhments  !  Rouzed  by  the  Ar- 
dor of  Emulation,  they  work  for  Glory  y  andaffert 
the  Prize  of  Feminine  Merit* 

With  equal  Skill  their  pra£tifed  Fingers  apply 
the  Needle,  and  Rejoin  the  Lace;  With-  equal: 
Facility  they  convey  the  gliding  Shuttle  through., 
the  opening  Thread,  and  form  the  various  Knots.. 
Pretty  Innocents  1  How  virtuonily,  how  uiefuliy 
are  their  Hours  employed  !  Not  in  the  wrangling, 
Squabbles  of  the  Bar,  or  the  unmannerly  Con- 
tentions of  the  Senate;  not  in  the  robuft  Sports 
of  the  Field,  or  in  a  toilFome  Application  to  un- 
gentleman-like- Science ;  but  in  the  pretty  Fancies 
ofDrefs,  in  Criticifms  upon  Fafhions,  in  the  art- 
ful Difpofition  of  China  Jars,  and  other  Foreign 
Trinkets ;  in  fowing,  in  knitting  Garters,  in; 
knotting  of  Fringe,  and  every  gentle  Exercife  of 
Feminine  Oeconomy. 

If  from  their  Studies  we  turn  our  Attention  to 

their  Converfation,  we  mud   be  convinced,  that 

in.  this  Refpecl  likewife  they  are  fo  far  from  me- 

I  4,  riting 
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riling  Contempt,  that  nothing  in  the  World  ean 
be  more  refined,  or  more  engaging. 

It  is  an  eftabliihed  Maxim  in  this  School  of 
Manners,  never  to  oppofe  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Company.  Every  Gentleman  aflents  to  every 
thing  that  is  faid.  Sometimes  indeed,  you  may 
hear  what  appears,  at  firft,  like  a  Difference  of 
judgment :  But  have  a  little  Patience,  and  you 
vvill  find  it  is  only  the  genteel  Interchange  of  Sen- 
timents :  For  Sippius  will  go  over  to  the  Opinion 
of  Fannius,  rather  than  be  fo  rude  to  contradict 
him;  and  Fanntus  will  allow  his  Friend  to  be  in 
the  right,  rather  than  be  thought  fo  ill-bred  as  not 
to  give  up  fuch  a  Trifle  as  his  own  Judgment, 
Whereas  your  unrc£tified  Spirits  are  eternally  in- 
filling upon  the  natural  Right  of  maintaining  their 
Opinions,  and  the  Liberty  of  fpeaking  their 
Minds. 

The  Liberty  of  /peaking  your  Mind!    A  pretty 
Affertion  truly  !  I  know  not  what  Arguments  may 
be  drawn  in  favour  of  it,  from  the  mufty   Pre- 
cepts of,antiquated  Sages,  but  I  am  certain,  that 
Good-breeding  abfolutely  difallows.it:    Neither 
indeed  is  it   reconcileable  with  common  Senfe  and 
Difcretion ;  for  he  who  difapproves   my    Senti- 
ments, does,  in  effect,  tell  me  /  am  a  Fool.     Con- 
fequently,  let  him   talk  ever  fo  well,  and  reafon 
(as  you  call  it)  ever  fo  juftly,  he  is    fure    to  give 
Offence  :     Whi'lft   the  yielding  Companion,  the 
well-bred  Aflenter,  never  fails  to  conciliate  Fa- 
vour ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  engaging  Com'pli- 
ment  to  the  Undemanding,  than  to  facrifice  your 
own  Vanity  to  That  of  another. 
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A  Pretty  Gentleman  therefore  fcarce  ever  dik 
fents.  He  will  indeed  fometimes  fay,  Ob  !  pard'tt 
me,  mi  Dear  !  I  ke'n't  poffibiy  be  of  that  opinion  I 
But  then,  this  is  only  a  polite  Artifice,  that,  he 
may  flatter,  your  Judgment  with  a  finer  Addrefs^ 
when  he  afterwards  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  convin-r 
ced  by  your  fuperior  Reafoning.  To  give  him  his 
Due,  he  has  no  Attachment  to  any  one  Opinion 
in  the  World,  but. that  of  prefcrving  the  Rules  c£ 
Good-breeding..  In  all  other  Cafes,  he  has  an 
Afient  entirely  at  your  Service;  and  you  cannot 
change  Sides  oftener,  ^han  this,  mofl  ohfequious 
humble  Servant  will  foll6w  you-.  A  Tranfgreflion 
of  Decorum  is  indeed  fa  Shocking  to  his  Nature* 
that  he  cannot  let  it  pafs  without  Correction  ;  but 
then  it  is  always  inflicted  with  a  gentle  Hand;  The 
feverefl.  Animadverfion  never  rifes  beyond  this,.. 

O  /  fie  !  ye  filthy  Creter  !  \ 

The  Epithet  filthy,  as  it  appears"  upon  Papery, 
may  feem  fomewhat  coarfe  and  unclean  :  But  v/ere 
you  to  hear  how  he  liquidates  the  Harfhnefs  of 
the  Sound,  and  conceals  the  Impurity  of  the  Idea 
by  a  fweetened  Accent,  you  would  grow  ena- 
moured of  his  Addrefs,  and  admire  the  enchanting 
Beauties  of  refined  E16cution.  Oh  I  fie  I  ye  filt-hy 
Creter  I  How  eafy,  how  gentle,  how  humane  a 
Chafrifement  for  the  highefl  Offence  ! 

If  has  been  obferved  (but  I  don't  remember  by 
what  Author)  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Con- 
verfation  :  The  one,  clofe  and  continued ;  the 
other,  loofe  and  unconnected.  The  Firjl  was 
gra&ifed  amongft  us  whil{t  the  Enemies  of  EIq~ 
I  5  gance 
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gance  prevailed  :  But  now  the  Latter  has  deferv- 
edly  gained  the  Afeendant  ;  as  it  is  perfectly  fuit- 
ed  to  the  Turn  and  Caft  of  our  polite  Aflemblies 
of  every  Denomination  \h].  The  Gravity  of  dull 
Knowledge  is  at  laft  happily  exploded  :  Mafculine 
Senfe  and  Wit  are  rejected  as  obfoiete  and  un- 
fafhionable  Talents ;  and  better  fupplied  by  the 
more  engaging  Charms  of  the  contrary  Qualiti- 
tiesV  Nothing  is  now  heard,  but  fweet  Chit-chat 
and  tender  Prittle-Prattle,  Shreds  of  Senti  merits, 
and  Cuttings  of  Sentences,, — all  foft  and  charming^ 
elegant  and  polite. 

I3y  this  fhort  Abftra&  of  the  prevailing  Turft 
in  polite  Converfation,  the  Reader  fees,  that  the 
Pretty  Gentleman  mult  rreceffarily  be  the  beft 
Company;  becaufe  he  will  neither  offend  by  the 
abominable  Coarfenefs  of  manly  Reafoii,  nor  the 
ungrateful  Poignancy  of  keen  Repartee;  But 
though  he  is  not  fuch  a  £W,  or  fo  ill-bred  as  to, 
be  down-right  WlHyy  he  will  now  and  then  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  what  he  calls,  The  little  Efcapet 
cj 'Fancy ,  which  I  will  not  injure  fo  much  as  to- 
Tank  them  under  the  Denomination,  of  Wit.  If 
the  Company  happens  to  grow  languid,  Fanmuf 
has  an  admirable  Talent  at  reviving  their  Spirits 
hy  fome  pretty  familiar  Remark  of  other;  which* 
obvious  as  it  is,  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  Head  of  an  unrefined  Mortal.  Gn  fuch  an 
Occafion  this  little  Wag  will  pat  a  Lady  over  the. 

[3]    Drums,  Kettle  Brums,    Drum-Majors,   Routt, 
Hurries,  Riots-,  Tumults,  and  Helter- Skelters,  the  fe- 
deral Appellations  by  which  the  modern  AiTemblies  are 
activ  charaaerized  and  dhlinguiilied. 
r  7  Shoulder, 
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Shoulder,  and  tell  her,  with  the  moft  facetious 
Leer,  /  vew,  Me' me,  yur7e  immoderately  enter- 
taining.. 

And  though  this  is  all  he  fays,  yet  there  is; 
fomethingin  the  Manner,  in  the  Accent,  and  in • 
the—I-don't  know  what  \  that  the  Company  hv 
ftantly  revive,,  and  begin  again  to  exchange  their 
Ifrords*  Nor  let  any  Man  imagine  that  this  is  a 
trifling  Talent,  which  can  raife  Something-  out  of 
—Nothing,  andreftore  a  Society  to  Chearfulnefs 
and.  Pleafantry  ;,  for  good  Manners  require  that. 
Gonverfation  mould  be  kept  up  at  any  Rate. 

But  when  I  told  you  that  their.  Raillery  was  the 
moil  inoffenfive  thing,  m  Nature,  and  operated  fo 
finely,  that  it  could  fcarce  be  felt ;  ye*  as  there; 
are  no  general  Maxims  but    what  have  feme  Ex- 
ceptions, I  confefs  that  Eepidttlus   now  and  then 
fteps  beyond  the  Rules    of  the  Community,  and; 
like  a  little  Waip  as  he  is,  leaves  his  Sting  in  the 
Wound  he  inflicts,.    A  certain  Lady,  who  affe&s 
a  mafculme  Sen fe.  and  Spirit   of.  Jocularity,,  gave, 
herfelf.the  Liberty  to  rally  the  modern  Refine- 
ment, and  in  the  Ardor  of  her   Zeal  was  Iranf* 
ported  fomewhat  beyond  the  Limits  of  Decorum. 
Upon  this,  Lepidulus  was  fo exafperated,  that  he- 
could  not,  for  the  Soul  of  him,  contain  any  longr- 
er,  but  fteps  towards  her  with  a  nettled  Air,  looks 
her  full  in  the  Face,  and  with  a  rebuking  Coun- 
tenance, mixed  with    Fear,    gave    vent    to    his- 
Spleen.     "T  vew,   Me'me  !    it — it— it's  not-*-- 
**  without    infinite  Pains — that   yu're.  able* — >tOr 
'  f  *  •  make  y  Urefelf  lefs  am'  able  J ' 
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This  cutting  Reproof,  juft  and  feafonable  as  it 
was,  would  hardly  have,  palled  uncenfured  by  the 
Fraternity,  had  it  not  been  excufed  by  the  high 
Provocation,  which  occafioned  it. 

The  other  Day,  when  the  whole  Body  was  af- 
fembled,  they  had  the  Patience  to  perufe  that 
abominable  Farce  now  under  my  Correction. 
u  It  is  the  mod  aftonimin-g  Thing  in  Nater,  cries 
4i  Tenellus,  that  fo  low  a  Performence  fhould  meet 
«'  wi'  fuch  pop'ler  Applaufe  ! — O  Lard  !  O  Lard  ! 
u  as  I  hope  for  Mircy,  replies  Lepidulus,  there's 
u  re'lly  now  nothing  at  all  furprizing  in  the  Cafe  ; 
**  for  pop'ler  Fame  is  nothing  but  Air ;  and  Air 
u  (as  you  Scholars  tells  us)  nat'rally  preffes  into 
*t  __a   Vacuum.     Pie — he-he — -he!" 

Though  this  was  a  keen  Conceit,,  yet  as  it  re- 
flected Honour   on    the    Community,,  it   was  fo 
highly  relifhed,  that  they  had  certainly  broke  out 
into  a  loud  Laughter,  were  it  not  that  fuch  Burjls 
©f  Mirth  are  looked  upon  as  the  Marks  of  favage 
Manners.     A  governed  Smile,  or  fo — they  judge 
to  be  not  at  ail  ungraceful.     Nay,  an  Half-Laugb 
upon  a  very  extraordinary  Occafion,  is  not  efieem- 
ed  a  Departure  from  Decorum.     But  then,  the 
utmoft  Caution  imaginable  is  taken,  that  it  pro- 
ceed no  farther.     And  it  is  pleafan.t  enough  to  fejs 
the  little  Difficulties  they  ftruggle  with  in  fup- 
preffing  the  Inclination.     The   tickling  Senfe  of 
the  home  felt  Conceit,  puts  the  rifible  Features 
into  Motion ;  but  then  it  is  inftantly  checked  by 
the  quick  Impulfe  of  fine  Senfation.     The  one 
promps  to  give  full  Vent  to  the  rifing   Joy  ;  the 
qttter  bids— forbear.     It  is  this  pretty  Altercation,, 

wbicb. 
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which  produces  that  tempered  Laugh,  which 
plays  with  fuch  a  Grace  on  the  Countenance  of  a 
Pretty  Gentleman. 

By  what  I  have  already  advanced,  the  Reader 
may  probably  perceive,  that  their  Language  and 
Diction  has  the  mod  effential  Requifite  of  Style, 
and  that  the  Sound  always  ecchos  to  the  Senfe.  But 
fince  this  Part  of  the  Character  has  been  a  Subjefi: 
of  our  Mimic's  Raillery,  I  mail  produce  fuch  In- 
(lances,  as.  will  inconteftably  demonflrate  the 
Truth  of  my  Aflerticn. 

Some  Time  ago,  four  or  five  of  thefe  elegant 
Youths  were  invited  to  dine  at  Lady  Betty- — .  % 
The  firfl  Dim  that  was  ferved  up  happened  to  he 
a  Leg  of  Lamb  and  Spinage  \  at  the  Sight  of  which. 
Fannius  infiantly  fainted  away; 

ff  Oh  Lard  !  fays  Timidulus,  fetch  fome 
*'  Draps. — Take  away  the  Difh,  cried  Mollicuh 
*'  — Perhaps  he  has  feme  'Tipathy  to  Lamb-  No, 
"  no,  replies  Tenelius,  he  has  evermore  his  Hyf- 
<  **:  terics  at  this  Time  of  the  Year. —Let  him  a- 
. "  lone,  for  He'vn's  Sake  !  don't  croud  about'm  ; 
9f  — he'll  come  to  himfelf  prefently. — -Fetch    a 

"  little  Pepper-mint-water,  fays  CottiIusyit  is 

By   this  Time,  Fannius  finding  his -Spirits   re- 
turn, gently  lifted  up  his  Head, — and  after  half  a 

Dozen  Sighs "  Heigh!  Hoh  !  Where  am  I? 

M  — Well — I  proteft — I  am  quite — afhamed  to- — 
«.*  to — But — -do  you  know,  whenever  I  fee  a  Leg 
w  of  Lamb  and  Spinage,  it  is  fo  like — that  it  puts 
**  me  in  mind  of — [Here  he  bur  ft  out  into  a  Flood 
**  of  Tears]— It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  dear, — «• 
2  dear  Bitch  Qhhe—~ funning  herfelf  upon  a  Grafs-- 
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*  Plot !  What  a  dull  Creter  was  I,  replied  the; 
A  Lady,,  that  I  could  not  think  of  this  !  But  upon 
**  my  Veracity  !  I  never  heard  a  Syllable  flafcfc 
4i  Chhe  was  — -.  It  was  fure  the  moil  engaging, 
**  Company  !  And  had  the  foftefl  Coat  !  Well  !; 
*'  It  was  an  infinitely  pretty  Creter  ! 

"  Oh  deaf  Me' me  !  replied  Fanrtiuj~~Not  "a 
**  Word  more,  1  entreat  you— -Your  Favor  is  an 
w  Antidote  againft  all  Misfortunes."  Upon  this 
foe  dried  up  his  Tears;  the  Company  fat  down 
again,  and  all  was  well.  I  have  given  this  Narra- 
tive not  only  as  a  beautiful  Specimen  of  their; 
Language,  but  as  an  exemplary  Inftance  of  great 
Humanity  of  Temper. 

Nor  are  they  lefs  excellent  in  what  is  common- 
ly called  the  Epiftolary  Style,  but  more  properly 
Miffivv  Converfatun.:  The  Reader  will  be  fully 
convinced*  of  this*  if  he  givesr  his  Attention  to  the 
Allowing  Specimens 

A    C  A  R  D\. 

(t  Lord  Mollhuhh  Compliments  to  Sir  Rolty- 
"  TeneIlus—ho$cs  did  not  ketch  Cold  laft  Night 
u  when  he.  went  from  th'  Oppera — mall  be 
"  proud  of  his  Cumpany  at  Cards  next  Wenf- 
fi  day  fennit, — to  meet  Lady  Betty,  and  begs  will] 
u  not  fail." 

When  the  Sentiments  are  committed  to  Paptrr, 
the  Didion  rifes  to  an  higher  Pitch,  prefervmgat 
«hfc  fame  time,  a  great  Degree,  of.  the.  kindred; 
Form, 


Cap.*: 
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Copy  of  a  Letter   from  Sir  Thmafin  L^ 
pduhs,  to  NarciJJus  Shadow,  Efq, 
Mi  Dere  Nejfy, 
J  Expecled  yu  wud  ha*  retorted  upon  thai  brootal 
Mmfiirywho  atak'd  yu  Iafi  Nite   at  Lady  Bet- 
ty's,— Tu  certinly  had  it  in  yure   Pour  ',^-~but  upon 
matuer  Deliberation,  1  vew,  I  think  yu  was  in  the 
Right  to  turn   it  off,  and  treat  the  Retch    wP  good 
Manners.  Tu  fine  Geniuffes  who  ^elyffes  every  body3 
certainly  for  that  Refon  ows  every body  infinite  Ci- 
vility.    Paur  Pufs  is   better  ibis  Morning — Fever 
pretty  much  abated..     T  -ay,  mi  Dere,    botu  is  yure 
Cold  ?     I  tho't  yu  was  vaflly  hoarfe  lafi  NUe,.  Bet- 
ter net  fiir  abroad — Weather's-,   extremely  piercing* 
I  hate  this  detefiahle  Climate,  as  much  as. — Tu  will' 
fupply  the  rejl— 

Adieu,  dere  Nejfy,. 

Tours  infinitely, 

T.   LfcPlDULUS* 

.  Narciffus  read  this  Letter  to  his  Valet;  and 
Saving  talked  the  Subje.ft  over  with  bim,  not. 
perhaps  to  borrow  any  of  the  Fellow's  Senti- 
ments, but  to  give  Rife  to  fonie  in  himielf,  wrote 
the  following  Anfwer — 

7  Proiefiio  yov,  my  dear  Leppy,  I  wtis  feveral 

"Times   upon  the  Point  of  breaking  out  with  the 

S^arpnefs  of  Rebuke.     Was  there  evtr  fucb  a  nau- 

feojii. 
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feous  Creter  P  To  confefs  the  Truth, — /  pud  cer* 
tainly  have  been  fevere  upon  him,  but  that — it  is 
much  more  becoming  a  Gentleman,  not  to  fay  any, 
thing  fubje ft  to  inconvenient  Interpretations.  The 
Fellow  is- — what  you  call  fprightly — but  has  not  the 
leaf  Tinclure  of  Delicacy  about  him.  Pray,  have 
youfeen  the  New  Play  P  Ifie'n^t  be  efy  till  I  have 
$ure  Opinion. 

My  Sufpicions  are  confirmed.-  Amoriculus  (wud 
Tou  believe  it  P)  the  abominable  Alan  is,  bona  fide., 
become  a  Parent  by  bis  Criminal  Gratifications. 

Adieu,  Deery  !  Love  me  as  I  do  Tou — and  more— 
if  Tou  can*. 

Tours  for  ever,, 

P.  S.  Half  Hour  paft  2. 

Going  to  Drefs* 

N.    S  HA  DO  W. 

And  what  now  have  the  Sons  of  Momus  to  ob- 
ject againft  the  Style  of  a  Pretty. Gentleman  P  Here- 
is  every  Requifite  in  Fine  Writing :  Here  is  Bre- 
vity,, Softnefs,.  Propriety,  and  Eafe.  Happily  freed 
from  the.  Shackles  of  connecting  and  refraining 
Rules,  the  Diftion  roves  and, wanders,  now  here, 
now  there  ;  and,,  with  a  wondrous  Facility,  glides 
fo  imperceptibly  from  one  Flower  to  another,  that 
the  mofl  fubtile.Penetrator,  would  be  at  a  Lofs  to 
find,  where  This  ends,  and  where  That  begins. 
Some  Negligences  there  are  indeed  ;  but  they  are 
fuch  as  muft  be  allowed  the  trueft  Ornaments  of' 
Speech. — Let  any  Man  examine  the  Letters  I  < 
have  here  faithfully  trajafcribed,  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther' 
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ther  he  does  net  admire  the  little  CarelefihefTes 
which  are  beautifully  interfperfed  in  thefe  pretty 
Gompofitions.  If  thefe  are  Faults,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  they  are  truly  charming  :  One  cannot 
but  delight  in  the  lovely  Errors,  and  fay  of  this 
Style  what  Quintilian  did  oi  Seneca's, 
Abundat  Dulcibus  Vitiis. 

It  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  nothing  has 
fpoiled  more  Authors  than  the  aixe&ed  Imitation 
of  another  Man's  DiSion.  Every  one  has  fome 
natural  Bent,  fomething  peculiar  in  his  Genius, 
which  if  he  does  not  follow,  he  will  never  be  able 
to  fpeak  or  write  with  r.ny  Succefs.  The  Pretty 
Gentleman  carefully  avoids  this  Error,  and  follows 
his  natural  Genius.     He  neither  writes  like  Addi~ 

fon,  nor  talksTike  C- ;  but  nobly  difdains  all 

iervile  Imitation.  His  Language  is  Qriginal  ; -It 
is  his  Own  :  and  I  defy  the  fnarling  Critic  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  like  it.  I  fpeak  only  of  the  Style', 
for  I  will  not  deny,  that  fometimes  he  will  con- 
defcend  tojieal  an  Hint  from  another,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  Specimens  I  have  given.  But  how 
does  hzfteal  it  ?  No  otherwife  than  like  thofe, 
who  (as  Garth  fays  of  Dryden)  ileal -Beggars  Chil- 
dren, only  to  cloath  them  the  better. 

Another  Object  of  this  Mimic's  Raillery  is, 
that  fweet  Placability  of  Temper,  which  obliges 
a  refined  Gentleman  to  put  up  even  repeated  In- 
juries and  Affronts,  rather  than  avenge  them  by 
the  ufual  Method  of  demanding  Satisfaction. 

I  am  not  apprehenfive  that  this  Part  of  his  Cha- 
racter is  lefs  defenflble  than  the  refh    I  could  pro- 
duce 
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<3uce  feme  tolerable  Arguments  againft  Duelling, 
drawn  from  certain  Principles,  which  were  once 
looked  upon  to  be  the  Rules  of  Human  Conduft.  I 
could  eafily  prove,  that  the  fmgle  Combat  is  de- 
rived from  Gothic  Manners,  and  is  abfolutely  in- 
confident  with  the  Character  of  a  Gentleman. 
But  fuch  Reafonings  as  thefe  are  neither  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  Times,  nor  fo  pertinent  to  the 
Caufe  I  have  undertaken.  Waving  then  this  kind 
of  Defence,  upon  this  fingle  Argument  I  lay  my 
whole  Strefs'— "  The  Pretty  Gentleman  will  not 
fight,^-becaufe~He  is  not  ahk" 

Andean  any  Man  produce  a  better  Reafon  for 
Jlot  doing  a  Thing,  than  to  make  it  manifeft— » 
fftathe  cannot? 

Behold  that  tender  Frame  \  Thofe  trembling 
Knees  !  Thc-fe  feeble  Joints  !  Obferve  that  fine 
Complexion  !  Examine  that  fmooth,  that  Vel- 
vety Skin  !  View  that  Pallor  which  fpreads  itfelf 
ever  his  Countenance  \  Hark,  with  what  a  'femi- 
nine Softnefs  his  Accents  {leal  their  Way  through 
his  half  opened  Lipsf  Feel  that  foft  Palm  !  Thofe 
flender  Fingers,  accuflomed  only  to  handle  Silks 
and  Ribbons,  the  eafy-piefcing  Needle,  Of  foft- 
giiding  Shuttle;  but  unpra£tifed  in  the  rough  Ex- 
ercifes  of  Warlike  Weapons  !  Mark  all  thefe,  and 
a  Thoufa'rid  other  gentle  Imbecillifies,  and  Chert 
tell  me,  impartial  Reader,  whether  fuch.  a  Being 

is  formed  for   Battle  ?- You  cannot  think  it  : 

You  will  not  fay  if.  I  will  therefore  venture  to 
affirm,  that  He  is  fo  far  from  deferving  Contempt 
and  Ridicule,  when  he  declines  the  Combat,  that 
he  merits  our  Efteern  and  Applaufe.  He  there- 
fore 
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fore  who  is  fo  bafe  as  to  affront,  or  fend  a  Chal- 
lenge to  fitch  aPerfon,  is  an  arrant  Coward.  Fcr 
•would  a  Man  of  Honour  draw  his  Sword  upon  a 
Lady  ?  And  to  fay  the  Truth,  The  Pretty  Gen^ 
flerhan  is  certainly  formed  in  a  different  Mould 
from  that  of  Common  Men,  and  tempered  with 
a  purer  Flame.  The  whole  Syilem  is  of  a  finer 
Turn,  and  fuperior  Accuracy  of  Fabric,  infomuch 
that  it  looks  as  if  Nature  had  been  in  doubt,  to 
which  Sex  me  mould  aflign  Him. 

Now  this  Contexture  of  his  Organs,  and  theTene 
of  his  Spirits  approaching  fo  very  near  to  That 
of  the  Fair,  has  rendered  Him  liable  to  the  fame 
gentle  Impreflicns,  a-rid  Alarms  of  Fear.  Does 
Galia  let  up  a  Scream  at  the  Apprehension  of  the 
lead  Danger  ?  Delieatulus  is  as  ealily  intimitated, 
&n&  fcreams  with  as  pretty  an  Accent.  Do  the 
Weaknefs  of  Lady  Betty's  Nerves  fubject  her  to 
Fits  and  Swoonings  ?  TeneUut  like  wife  has  his 
Hyfterics,  and  dies  away  with  as  foft  a  Grace;  It 
is  (6  attain  thefe  and  fuch  like  Accompiifbrnentp, 
that  they  make  frequent  Vifits  to  the  Ladies  § 
ffi&ugh  forrie  flanderous  Perfons  would  make  us 
Relieve,  that  they  have  another  Motive,  and  inti- 
mate I  know  not  what,  vitious  Design's,  that  are 
too  indecent  even  to  be  mentioned.  But  I  can 
allure  the  World,  there  is  not  the  leaf!  Founda- 
tion for  the  bafe  Suggeflion.  This  Attendance,  I 
know,  takes  its'  Rife  from  Caufes,  with  which 
the  Appetite  for  That  Sex  has  no  Manner  of  Con- 
frexiori.  So  pure  afe  their  Morals !-  So  inviolable 
their  Modefty  !  Amazing  Continence  !  And  yet, 
our  Wonder  is  leflened,  when  we  confider  what 

Methods 
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Methods  they  purfue  to  fence  againfl  the  Allure- 
ments of  Female  Charms.  They  are  certainly 
the  mod  fober  and  temperate  Beings  that  ever  ex- 
ited. It  is  an  inviolable  Maxim  with,  them,  to 
refrain  from  every  Indulgence,  which  is  apt  to  ir- 
ritate the  Blood,  and  excite  the  Pruriency  of  Der 
fire. 

Old  Englifi  Road-Beef  is,  indeed,  properly  a- 
dapted  to  Old  EngliJJj  Manners;  fince,  as  all  Phy- 
ficians  obferve,  the  Quality  of  our  Food  com- 
municates itfelf  to  the  Mind.  Therefore  at  the 
Table  of  a  Pretty  Gentleman,  you  never  fee  the 
Flefh  of  a  full-grown  Animal.  Chickens  of  a 
Week  old,  Veal  Sweet-breads,  or  a  Leg  of  Lamb* 
and  now  and  then  Pigs-petitoes,  are  their  highefl: 
Indulgence.  But  the  ufual  Food  is  Cheefe- cakes-, 
White-pot, Tanzeys,  and  Flummery.  And  can  it  be 
thought  that  this  abftemious  Reilri&ion  is  a  pro- 
per Subject  of  Raillery,  when  a  certain  celebrated 
Writer,  amidft  the  Praifes  he  beflows  on  his  no- 
ble Patron,  mentions  this  as  his  finifhing  Excel- 
lence; "  That  he  lived  upon  Panada  and  Walter- 
"  gruel  ft]."  I  mention  this,  becaufe  it  is  the 
Qbfervation  of  one.  who  never  {hewed  any  Favour 
to  Modern  Elegance. 

As  to  Wine,  it  is  abfolutely  their  Averfion.. 
And  indeed,  fo  Delicate  is  their  Frame,  that  evea 
the  Moderate  Indulgences  of  the  Fair  would  ill 
agree  with  thefe  more  tender  Males.  *•'  The  Firjl 
((  Glafs,  /aid  a  Pretty  French  Author^  I  may 
**•  drink  for  myfelf ;  a  Second  for  my  Friend  ;  but 

[<r]  Middhtoris  Life  of  Cicero,     Dedication. 

"  if 
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"  if  a  Third,  it  is  for  my  Enemy."  Our  Youths 
feldom  go  fo  far  as  a -Second;  and  whenever  That 
happens,  'tis  fure  to  be  followed  with  bitter 
Reflections.  "  What  do  you  think  ?  (laid  Um- 
il  bratilis  to  Lord  Molly.)  I  was  the  mod  abo- 
*'  minable  Rake  laft  Night !  Do  you  know  ?  I 
tf  drank  Two  Glaffes  of  Claret  after  my  Flum- 
"  mery. 

"  Oh  fie!  you  naughty  Child  !  what  a  Paw 
*<  Trick  was  that !  as  Ihope  for  Mercy,  you  de- 
**  ferve  to  be  (blindly  Wh—t,  fo  you  do." 

Two  Glades  only  !  No  more  !  And  yet  merited 
fuch  a  rigorous  Animadverfion.  But,  perhaps, 
even  that  fmall  Quantity  might  be  too  much  for 
the  Infantine  Conftitution  ;  to  which  Nature  points 
out  a  more  iuitable  Liquor,  of  a  Soft  and  Delici- 
cious  Kind,  emulged  from  the  falutiferous  Cow, 
or  the  thin  Juices  of  the  Gentle  Afs  ;  the  Tempe- 
rament of  whofe  Fluids  is  productive  of  a  corre- 
fpondent  Temperament  in  the  Perfon,  who  ac- 
cuftoms  himfelf  to  thefe  affimilating  Draughts. 

I  have  already  detained  the  Reader  fo  long, 
that  I  fhal'l  not  trefpafs  upon  his  Patience,  by  giv- 
ing a  Detail  of  the  numerous  Artifices,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  important  Hours  that  are  employ- 
ed in  decorating  their  Perfons.  Were  you  to  be- 
hold Narcijfus  at  his  Toilet,  how  would  you  be 
charmed  with  the  Order  and  Difpofition  !  Did 
you  view  this  lovely  Youth  whilfr.  he  takes  his  ex- 
terior Form  into  a  moft.  exact  Adjustment,  ycu 
muft  fcand  amazed  at  all  the  Pretty  "Wonders  of 
his  Art.  What  Pains  !  What  Care  !  What  Stu- 
dy !  What   Addrefs !    To  arch  that   Eye-brow  - 

To 
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To  fbften  that  Hand,  and  to  Curl  thofe  lovely 
Locks !  Whilil  all  the  Graces  attend  as  invifible 
Handmaids,  to  finifh  the  Work  of  Elegance.  And 
when  the  bufy  Scene  is  over,  and  he  is  decorated 
in  every  minute  Cireumftance  with  the  moil:  Per- 
fect Concinnity  ;  behold,  with  what  a  foft  Air 
and  fweet  Complacency  he  prefents  himfelf  to 
View,  and  like  Horace's  Barine  coming  from  her 

Toilet, 

*■'■  ■  "j  .'.  ■ '  ■  enitefcii 

Pulchrkr  multo,  Juvenunique/>W& 
Puhlica  cur  a. 

Thus  have  I  prefented  to   the  Reader's    View, 

an  Enumeration  of  the  feveral   Qualities   which 

conflitute 

A  Pretty  Gentleman. 

From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  collect  the  true  No* 
tion  of  Genuine  Elegance;  which,  without  any 
Apprehenfion  of  being  difproved,  I  do  not  hefitate 
to  define  thus — 

"  Elegance  is  the  Abfence  or  Debilitation  of 
"  Mafculine  Strength  and  Vigour,— Or  rather, 
"  The  Happy  Metamorphofis, — Or,  The  Gen- 
"  tleman  turned-Lady  ;,  that  is,  Female  Softnefs 
"  adopted  into  the  Bread:  of  a  Male,  difcovering 
"  itfelf  by  outward  Signs  and  Tokens  in  Femi- 
"  nine  Expreffions,  Accent,  Voice,  Air,  Geflure, 
"  and  Looks.  Or,  as  the  French  more  clearly 
"  define  it,  A  je  tie  feai  quoi." 

And  now  I  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Im- 
partial, whether  This  be  a  Chafer,  which  de- 
ferves  that  Contempt  and  Ridicule  fome  rude  and 
undifciplined  Spirits   have  endeavoured   to  throw 

upon 
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\ipon  it  ?  It  is  impoflftble  that  any  ferious  Perfon 
can  entertain  fuch  a  Thought. 

I  call  therefore  upon  the  Wifdom  of  the  Na- 
tion :  I  call  upon  the  L— -  ds,  K — ts,  and  B-~s, 
now  affembled  in  P t,  to  interpofe  in  this  im- 
portant Caufe,  this  truly  National  Concern. 

The  Queftion  is,  Whether  we  (hall  become 
more  than  Men,  that  is,  Pretty  Gentlemen  ;  or 
worfe  than  Brutes,  /.  e.  Mafculine,  Robuft  Crea- 
tures with  unfoftened  Manners.  The  latter  will 
infallibly  be  the  Cafe,  if  an  effe&ual  Stop  be  not 
put  to  that  licentious  Raillery,  which  would  laugh 
out  of  Countenance  the  generous  Endeavours  of  a 
Race  of  virtuous  Youths,  to  polifli  our  Afperity, 
mollify  us  into  gentle  Obfequicufnefs,  and  give 
us  a  true  Reliili  of  all  the  dulcet  Elegancies  of  Life? 
I  will  fpeak  without  Referve :  Should  not  the 
Theatres  be  abfolutely  demolijbed  f  We  have  al- 
ready in  vain  tried  the  lenient  Mcafures  of  Re- 
ftri&ion.  Why  then  mould  we  not  now  have  Re* 
courfe  to  the  laft  Remedy,  and  cut  down  the  Tree, 
which,  after  all  our  Pruning  and  Culture,  ftill 
continues  to  produce  poifonous  Fruit  f 

The  indulgent  Reader,  I  dare  fay,  will  approve 
the    Method  I  prefcribe.     But  perhaps  fo  many- 
Difficulties  may  arife  to  his  Imagination,  that  he 
will  conclude  it  impracticable. 

Difficulties  there  are,  no  doubt  ;  but  One  there 
is,  which,  if  He  can  furmount,  I  rayfelf  will  un- 
dertake to  remove  all  the  reft. 

Here  lies  the  grand  Impediment !  How  can  we 
*xpea  the  Favour  of  the  Learned,  or  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  State,  to  cherifh  and  fupport  This  Re~ 

fnement, 
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finetnent,  when  its  moft  inveterate  Enemy  is  the 
very  Man,  who  has  always  been  the  Standard  of 
Ta/ie  with  the  former;  and  is  now  raifed  to  a 
Foft,  which  gives  him  fuch  an  unhappy  Influence 
in  the  latter  ?  Unhappy  indeed  for  the  Sons  of 
Elegance  !  For  what  can  the  moft  Sanguine  ex- 
pect from  one,  who  has  made  it  the  Bufmefs  of 
his  Life,  to  bring  into  Repute  the  falfe  Refine- 
ments of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome?  Will  a  Per- 
fon  of  his  Mafculine  Talents  become  the  Patron 
of  foft  and  dulcified  Elegance  ?  *  Will  He  give  up 
that  Attic  Wit,  which  has  gained  him  fuch  high 
Applaufe,  and  made  him  the  Delight  of  a  mis- 
judging World,  to  cultivate  Qualities,  in  which 
he  is  not  formed  to  excel  ? 

What  then  remains,  but  that  the  Sons-of  Ele~- 
gance  wait  with  Patience  (for  they  are  too  gentle 
to  ufe  any  violent  Methods)  till  the  kind  Fates 
fhall  remove  this  implacable  Ad\erfary  out  of  the 
W^orld.  And  then,  my  foreboding  Heart  aflures 
me,  true  Politenefs  will  thrive  and  profper,  and 
fpread  her  fweet  mollifying  Influences  over  the 
Land,  till  nothing  mail  be  -heard  of  or  feen,  but 
Softnefs  and  Complaifance,  Prettinefs  and  Ele- 
gance, Infantine  Prattle,  Lullaby  Conversation, 
and  gentle  Love  ;  and  every  well  educated  Male 
amongfl  us  fhall  become 

Mollis  fcf  parum  Fir ; 
that  is, 
A  Pretty  Gentleman. 
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POLITE  PHILOSOPHER: 

O    R 

An  Essay  onttfat  Art  which  makes  a  Man 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  agreeable  to  others. 

He  tvho  intends  t  advife  the  young  and  gay, 
Mujl  quit  the  common  Road——~the  formal  Way, 
Which  hum-drum  Pedants  take  to  make  Folks  voife^ 
By  praifing  Virtue*  and  decrying  Vice. 
Let  Parfons  tell  what  dreadful  Ills  "will  fall 
Onfuch  as  liflen  when  their  Pafftons  call: 
We  fromfuch  Things  our  Pupils  to -affright, 
Say  not  they  re  Sins,  hut  that  they're  unpolite. 
To  Jhevo  their  Courage,  Beaus  tvou'd  often  dare, 
By  blackejl  Crimes,  to  brave  old  Lucifer  : 
But  tvho,  -of  Breeding  nice,  of  Carriage  civil, 
IVoudlrefpafs  on  good  Manners  for  the  Devil  % 
Or,  merely  to  difplay  his  Want  erf  Pear, 
Be  damrid  hereafter,'  to  be  laugh"  d  at  here? 

Firft  Printed  in  the  Year  1734. 


Vol.    I.  & 
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PREFACE  to  the  Second  Edition. 

THE  Polite  Philosopher  was  printed 
originally  at  Edinburgh,  and  Part  of  the 
Edition  fent  up  to  London,  The  Novelty  of  the 
Title,  and,  to  fay  Truth,  of  the  Performance  it-  ' 
felf,  (for  it  is  written  in  a  Manner  never  before 
made  ufe  of  in  our  Language)  recommended  it  to 
fome,  and  prejudiced  it  in  the  Opinion  of  others; 
but  Time,  which  is  the  Touchftone  of  fuch  Pro- 
ductions, did  Juflice  to  this  Work,  and  at  lad:  pro- 
cured it  an  Efleem,  not  only  here,  but  abroad. 
This,  together  with  my  great  Efleem  for  its  in- 
genious Author,  who  is  now  in  Italy,  .and  who 
is  allowed,  by  all  who  know  him,  to  -be  truly  s. 
Polite  Philosopher,  occafioned  my  fending 
this  Second  Edition  into  the  World. 

The  Intent  of  the  Author  (for  I  very  w%\l 
know  his  Intent)  was,  to  make  Men  afhamed  of 
their  Vices,  by  fhewing  them  how  ridiculous  they 
were  made  by  them,  and  how  impoflible  it  was 
for  a  bad  Man  to -be  polite.  It  maybe,  graver 
Books  have  been  writtenon -this  Subject,  but  few 
inore  to  the  Point ;  its  Author  being  equally  (kil- 
led in  Books  and  m  Men,  in  the  dead  Languages 
and  the  living  :  I  prefume  therefore,  that  his  Ob- 
fervations  will  be  generally  found  true,  and  his 
Maxims  jufl.  .  ' 

At  firft  fight,  it  may  feern  that  this  Book  is=cal- 

culated  only  for  a  few  ;  but   I    beg  leave    to  ob- 

ferve,  that  in  Truth  there  are  but  few  to  whom 

itmaynotbe  ufeful.     As  every  Man  in  his  Sta- 

K  Z  tion 
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tion  ought  to  be  honed,  fo  every  Man  in  his  Beha- 
viour may  be  polite  ;  nay,  he  ought  to  be  fo,  be- 
caufe  he  will  be  fure  to  find  his  Account  in  it ; 
fince  it  is  a  Quality  eafier  difcerned,  and  of  con- 
fequence  fooner  rewarded,  than  the  former.  We 
rnuft  know  and  converfe  with  a  Man  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  Probity ;  whereas  we  perceive,  at 
firft  fight,  whether  he  has  good  Manners  -t  by 
this  we  are  prejudiced  in  his  Favour:  And  who 
then  would  not  ftrive  to  learn  an  Art  at  once  fo 
■eafy,  and  fo  extenfive  in  its  Ufe  ? 

But,  if  it  be  beneficial  to  all,  it  is  peculiarly  ne- 
cefiary  to  Touth.    It  is  at  once  a  Remedy  for  Bafh- 
fulnefs,  and  a   Prefervative  againft  the  contrary 
Vice.     A  polite  Perfon  flands  in  the  Middle   be- 
tween a  flieepifh  Modefty,  and  a  diftateful  Bold- 
nefs.     It  is  the  Habit  which  adds  the  laft  Polifh  to 
Education,    brightens   the  Man  of   Letters,  and 
fyreads  a  Glofs  over  that  Sort  of  Learning,  which 
would    otherwife   appear  pedantic.     The   polite 
Man  may  not  only  underftand  Latin  and  Greeks 
;but  may  alfo  introduce  them  into  Difcourfe,  pro- 
vided   it   be  before   proper  Company,  and  on  a 
proper  Occafion.     The  unpolifhed   Scholar  lugs 
them  in  whenever   they   occur ;  quotes  Ovid  to 
his  Miftrefs,  and  repeats  a  PafTage  from  Polyoma 
to  a   Captain  of   the  Guards.     To  our    Youth 
therefore  I  beg  leave  to  recommend   this   concife 
Manual,  which  will  coft  them  but  little  Time  to 
read,  and  no  great  Pains  to  pra&ife. 
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To  the  Author  of  the  Polite  Phllofopher. 

— -» —  Velat  materna  tem^ot'a  myrto.         V'irg. 

WHEN  Vice  the  Shelter  of  a  Mafk  difdain'd, 
When  Folly  triumph'd,and  a  Nero  reign'd,; 
Pdronius  rofe,  fatyric,  yet  polite, 
Arid  fhew'd  the  glaring  Monftef  full-in  Sight;. 
To  public  Mirth  expos'd  th?  Imperial  Beaft, 
And  made  his  wanton  Court  the  common  Jeft.* 

In  your  corre&er  Page  his  Wit  we  fee, 
And  all  the  Roman  Lives  reftor'd  in  thee  : 
So  is  the  Piece  proportion'd  to  our  Times  ;•. 
For  ev'ry  Age  diversifies  its  Crimes j; 
And  Vice,  with  Proteus  Art,  in  one  conceals- 
What  in  the  next  more  boldly  it  reveals ; 
Indifferent  Shapes  drives  on  the  lafhing  Trade, 
And  makes  the  World  one  changing  Mafquerade; 

The  griping  Wretch,,  whofe  Av'rice  robs  the 

[Town^ , 
To  gain  his  Point,  a  holy  Look  puts  oaf; 
To  Earth  directs  his  Hands,    to  Pleav'n  his  Eyes,., 
And,  with  a  fhew  of  Grace,  defrauds  and  lyes. 
Th'  ambitious  Courtier,  but  for  difF'rent  Ends, 
With  feeming  Zeal  the  Public  Good  defends. 
ThJ  Enthufiaft  thinks  to  him  the  Standard  giv,fr. 
Of  Truth  divine,  theMafter-key  of  Heav'n. 
The  Pettifogger  fee'd,  fa pports  the  Caufe, 
Howe'er  unjuil,  andwrefb  the  injur'd  Laws. 
To  Courage,  Bullies ;  Fops  to  Wit  pretend  \ 
And  all  can  proflitute  the  Name  of  Friend. 
Yet  tho'  Men  want  hut  Eyes- to  fee  the  Cheat, 
They  choofe  to  wink,  and  help  their  own  Deceit* . 
The  Herd  of  Fools  refign  themfelves  a  Prey, 
Which  every  Knave  purfues  his  private  Way. 

K  3  The- 
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The  Queftion,  Forrejler,  is  fomething  hard  ; 
How  fhall  the  wife  the  motly  Scene  regard  ? 
While  Men  curfelves,  can  we  unmov'd  ftand  by  ? 
Pain'd  while  we  frnile  ?  orguiltlefs  {hall  we  cry  ? 
Humanity  to  Grief  wou'd  give  the  Rule  ; 
But  ftronger  Reafon  fides  with  Ridicule. 

Oh  \  that  thy  Work,  inftru&ive,  but  refin'd, 
The  pleafing  Image  of  your  eafy  Mind  ; 
(Which,  like  the  Statues  wrought  by  Pbidian  Art, 
Is  one  fair  whole,  complete  in  every  Part,) 
May  cure  the  lighter  Follies  of  the  Age, 
Cool  Bigot  Zeal,  and  foften  Party  Rage ; 
Expofe  Ill-nature,.  Pedantry  o'ercome, 
Strike  Affectation  dead,  and  Scandal  dumb  ; 
Reilore  free  Converfe  to  its  natjve  Light, 
And  teach  Mankind  with  Eafe  to  grow  polite. 

Then  round  thy  Brow  thy  Myrtle  Garland  twine, 
The  grateful  Recompence  of  Toils  like  thine  : 
Secure  in  all  you  write  or  do,  to  pleafe  ; 
Join  Wit  with  Senfe,  with  Underftanding,  Eafe. 
Already  here  your  juffc  Applaufes  rife, 
And  the  Belles  read  you  with  tranfported  Eyes. 
Some  in  the  fweeteft  Notes  repeat  thy  Lays  ; 
Others  harmonious,  fpeak  the  Author's  Praife  : 
All  to  approve,  with  equal  Zeal  confpire  ; 
What  more  can  Fortune  give  — or  you  defire  ? 

As  Paris ,  loft  in  pailionate  Surprize, 
To  Love^  refiftlefs  Queen  aflign'd  the  Prize : 
So  while  you  Beauty  treat  with  fuch  Regard, 
The  lovely  Theme  (hall  be  your  beft  Reward  ; 
Venus  fliall  from  the  Shepherd's  Debt  be  free  ; 
And,  by  the  fav'rite  Fair,  repay  the  Debt  to  thee. 

THE 
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METHOD  requires,  that,  in  my  En- 
trance on  this  Work,  I  fhould  explain 
the  Nature  of  that  Science  to  which  I 
have  given  the  Name  of  Polite  Philosophy  r 
And  though  I  am  not  very  apt  to  write  methodi- 
cally, yet  I  think  it  becomes  me,  on  this  Occa- 
fion,  to  mew  that  my  Title  is  fomewhat  a  propos. 

Folks  who  are  {killed  in  Greek,  tell  us,  that 
Pbilofopby  means  no  more  than  the  Love  of  Wif- 
iom\  and  I,  by  the  Adjunction  of  polite,  would  be 
underftood  to  mean  that  Sort  of  Wifdom,  which 
teaches  Men  to  be  at  Peace  in  themfelves,  and 
neither  by  their  Words  or  Behaviour  to  difturb  the 
Peace  of  others. 

Academical  Critics  may,  perhaps,  expe£t  that 
I  fhould  at  leaft  quote  fome  Greek  Sage  or  other, 
.  as  the  Patron  of  that  kind  of  Knowledge,  which  I 
am  about  to  reftore  ;  and  as  I  pique  myfelf  on  ob- 
liging every  Man  in  his  Way,  I  (hall  put  them  in 
mind  of  one  Aristippus,  who  was  Profeffor  of 
Polite  Philofophy  at  Syraxufe,  in  the  Days  of  the 
famous  King  Dionyfius,  m  whofe  Favour  he  flood 
higher  than  even  Plato  himfelf.  Should  they  go 
farther,  and  demand  an  Account  of  his  Tenets- ; 
K  4  Imufl 
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I  muft  turn   them  over  to  Horace^  who  has  com- 
prifed  them  all  in  one  Line. 

Omnibus  Ariftippum  ckcuit  color,  et  flatus,  et  res. 
44  Secure  his  Sou]  preferv'd  a  eonftant  Frame, 
'*  Through  ev'ry  varying  Scene  of  Life  the  fame." 
In  the  Court  of  the   King  of  Sicily,  this  wife 
Man  enjoyed  all  the  Delights  that  would  have  fa- 
tlsfied   a  fenfual   Mind  ;    but  it  was   the    Ufe  of 
thefe  which  fhewed  him  a  true  Philofopher.     He 
was  temperate  in  them,  while  he  pciTeifed  them  ; 
and  eafy  without  them,  when  they  were  no  longer 
in  his   Power.     In  a  Word,  he  had  the  Integrity 
of  Diogenes,  without  his  Churlifhnefs  j  and  as  his 
Wifdom  was  ufeful  to  himfelf,  fo  it  rendered  him 
agreeable  to  the  reft  of  the  World. 

Arifiippus  had  many  Pupils ;  but,  for  the  regu- 
lar SuccefTion  in  his  School,  it  has  either  not  been 
recorded  by  the  Greek  Writers,  or,  at  leafl,  by 
any  of  them  that  came  to  my  hand.  Among  the 
Romans,  indeed,  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  was  in 
the  higher!  Efteem  ;  and  that  at  the  Time  when 
the  Reputation  of  the  Commonwealth  was  at  its 
greateft  Height.  Scipio  was  lefs  diftinguifhed  by 
the  Laurels  he  acquired  from  foreign  Conquefts, 
than  by  the  Myrtle  Garland  he  wore  as  a  Profef- 
for  in  this  Art.  The  familiar  Letters  of  Cicero 
sltq  fo  many  fhort  Lectures  in  our  Science,  and 
the  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus  a  Praxis  only  on  Po- 
lite Pbilofophy. 

I  would  not  be  fufpe&ed  to  mention  thefe  great 
Names  with  an  Intent  to  difplay  my  Learning  ; 
far  be  it  from  me  to  write  a  Satyr  on  the  Age  :  All 
I  aim  at  is,  to   convince  the  beaux  efprtts  of  our 

Times, 
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Times,,  that  what  I  teach,  they  may  receive 
without  Difparagement,  fince  they  tread,  thereby 
in  the  fame  Road  with  the"  greateff.  Heroes  of  An- 
tiquity ;  and,  in  this  Way,  at  leaft  emulate  the 
Gharaclers  of  Alexander  and  Ccejar.  Or,  if  thofe 
old^fafhioned  Commanders  excite  not  their  Am- 
bition, I  will  venture  to  allure  them,  that,  in  this 
Track,  only,  they  will,  bd  able  to  approach  the 
immortal  Prince  J?wg£7tf  ;  who,  glorious  from  his 
Courage,  and  amiable  from  his  Clemency,  is  yet  lefs 
diftinguifhed  by  his,  Rank?  than  by  hxsPolitenefs. 

After  naming  Vr\nc&~  Eugene,  it  would  debafe  • 
my  Subject  to  add  another  Example* :   I  mail pro- 
ceed therefore  -to*  take  Notice,  of  fuch  Qualities  of- 
the.  Mind  as  are  requisite  for  my  Pupils  to  have5 
previous  to  the  Receipt  of  thefe  Jnflructions/ , 

But  as  Vanity  is  one  of  the  greater!  Impedi- 
ments in  the  Road  of  a  Polite  Philofopher^  and  as 
he  who.  takes  upon  him  to  be-a- Preceptor j  ought? 
at-leafl,  not  to  give  an  ill  Example .  to:  his  Scho- 
lars ;  it  will  not  be  improper  -for  m-e   to  declare^ , 
that,  in.compofmg  this.  Piece,  I  had  kr  my  Eye 
that  Precept  oi  Seneca 0  .Hacaliis  die,  .tit  dum  di~ 
cisy  audi 'as  ;  ipfe  fcribe,  ut   dum  fcripferis>  tegas.  . 
Which,  for  the  Sake  of  the  Ladies,  I  fhall  trans- 
late into  Englijh^  and  into  Verfe,  that  I  may  gta~>  - 
tify  my  ownrPxopenfity  to  rhyming ,;  ■ 

Speaking-  to  Others,  what  you  diclate  hear  | 
And  learn  yourf elf  ,  ivhile  teaching  you  appear. 

Thus  you.  fee  me  ftript  of  the  ill-obeyed  Autho-* 
rky  of  a  Pedagogue ;  and  are,  for  the  future,  to  - 
confider  me  only  as  a  School-fellow  playing  the 
£5  Mafler? 
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Mafter,  that  we  may  the  better  conquer  the  Diffi- 
culties of  our  Talk. 

To  proceed  then  in  the  Character,  which,  for 
my  own  Sake,  as  well  as  yours,  I  have  put  on> 
let  me  remind  you,  in  the  fir  ft  Place, 

That  Reafon,  however  antique  you  may  think 
4\t9  is  a  thing  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  Compo- 
sition of  him  who  endeavours  at  acquiring  a  philo- 
fopbicalPolitenefs  ;  and  let  us  receive  it  as  a  Max- 
im, That  without  Reafon,  there  is  no  being  a  fine 
Gentleman. 

However,  to  foften,  at  the  fame  Time  that  we 
yield  to  this  Conflraint,  I  tell  my  "blooming  Audi- 
ence with  Pleafure>  that  Re af on t  like  a  Fop's  Un- 
der-waiftcoat,  may  be  wore  out  of  fight ;  and, 
provided  it  be  hut  worn  at  all,  I  tfiatl  not 
quarrel  with  them,  though  Vivacity,  like  a  laced 
Shirt,  be  put  over  it  to  conceal  it ;  for,  to  purfue 
the  Comparifon,  our  Minds  fuffer  no  lefs  from 
Indifcretion,  than  our  Bodies  from  the  Injuries  of 
Weather. 

Next  to  this,  another  out-of-the-way  Qualifi- 
cation mufr.  be  acquired  ;  and  that  is,  Calmnefs. 
Let  not  the  Smarts  of  the  Univerfity,  the  Sparks 
©f  the  Side-boxes,  or  the  genteel  Flutterers  of  the 
Drawing-room,  imagine,  that  I  will  deprive  them 
of  thofe  elevated  Enjoyments,  drinking  Tea  with 
a  Toaft,  gallanting  a  Fan,  or  roving,  like  a  But- 
terfly, through  a  Parterre  of  Beauties.  No  ;  1 
am  far- from  being  the  Author  of  fuch  fevere  In- 
stitutions ;  but  am,  on  the  contrary,  willing  to. 
indulge  them  in  their  Pleafures,  as  long-  as  they 
preferve  their  Senfes.  By  which  I  would  he  un- 
derftood  to  mean*  while  they  a£t  in  Charader, 

and 
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and  fuffer  not  a  fond  Inclination,  an  afpiring  Va- 
nity, or  a  giddy  Freedom,  to  tranfport  them  inter 
the  doing  any  thing,  which  may  forfeit  prefent 
Advantages,  or  entail  upon  them  future  Pain. 

I  mall  have  frequent  Occafion  in  the  following 
Pages,  to  fhew  from  Examples,  of  what  mighty 
Ufe  Re af oiiy  and  an  zindijlurhed  Temper,  are  to 
Men  of  great  Commerce  in  the  World  ;  and 
therefore  mall  infift  no  farther  on  them  here. 

The  laft  Difpofition  of  the  Soul,  which  I  mall 
mention,  as  neceiTary  to  him  who  would  become 
a  Proficient  in  this  Science,  is  Good-nature ;  a 
Quality,  which,  as  Mr.  Dryden.  faki  in  a  Dedication 
to  one  of  the  beft-natured  Men  of  his  Time,  de- 
ferves  the  highefb  Efleem,  though,  from  an  unac- 
countable Depravity  both  of  Tafle  and  Morals,.. 
i|  meets  with,  the  leaft.  For,  can  there  be  any 
thing  more,  amiable  in  human  Nature,  than  to 
think,  to  fpeak,  and  to  do  whatever  Good  lies  in 
our  Power  unto  all  ?  No  Man  who  looks  upon 
the  Sun,  and  who  feels  that  Chearfulnefs  which 
his  Beams  infpire,  but  would  rather  wifh  himfelf 
like  fo  glorious  a  Being,  than  to  refemble  the  Ti- 
ger, however  formidable  for  its  Fiercenefs,  or  the 
Serpent,  hated  for  his  hiffing,  and  dreaded  for  his 
Sting.  Good-nature  may,  indeed,. be  made  almoft  as; 
diffufive  as  Day-light;  but  Ihortare  the  Ravages- 
of  the  Tiger,  innocent  the  Bite  of  a  Serpent,,  to 
the  Vengeance  of  a  cankered  Heart,  or  the  Malice 
of  an  envenomed  Tongue..  To  this  let  me  add 
another  Argument  in  Favour  of  this  Benevolence 
©£  Soul  j    and  farther  Perfuafions  will,  I  flatter 

myfejfy 
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myfelf,  be  unneceffary.  Good-nature  adorns  eve- 
ry Perfection  a  Man  is  Matter  of,  and  throws  a 
Veil  over  every  Biemifh,  which  would  otherwife 
appear.  In  a  Word,  like  a  fkilful  Painter,  it  pla- 
ces his  Virtues  in  the  fairefi  Light,  and  cafts  all 
his  Foibles  into  Shade. 

Thus,  in  a  few  Words,  Senfe,  Moderation,  and 
Sweet nefs,  are  efifential  to  a  Palite  Pbihfopher.  And. 
If  you  think  you  cannot  acquire  thefe,  even  lay  my 
Book  afide.  But  before  you  do  that,  indulge  me 
yet  a  Moment  longer.  Nature  denies  the  firft  to. 
few  ;  the  fecond  is.  to  every  Man's  Power  ;  and  no 
Man  need  be  without  the  laft,  who  ekhe.F  values, 
general  Efteem,  or  is  not  indifferent  to  public 
Hate.  For,,  to  fay  Truth,  what  is  neceffary  to- 
make  an  honeft  Man,  properly  applied,  would 
make  a  polite  one  :  And  as  alraoil  every  one  would?. 
take  it  amife,  if  we  mould  deny  him  the.  firjft  Ap- 
pellation; fo  you  may  perceive  fsom  thence  how 
few  there,  are,  who,  but  from  their  own  Indifcse- 
tion,  may  deferve  the.  fecond.  It  h  want  of  At^ 
tention,  not  Capacity,  which  leaves  us  fo  many. 
Brutes ;  and,,  I  flatter  myfelf,  there  will  be  fewet 
of  this.  Species,  if  any  of  them,  can  be  prevailed, 
on  to  sead  this..  A  Defcriptioa  of  their  Faults  is3. 
to  fuch,  the  frtteil  Lecture ;  for  few.  Monilers. 
fchere  are  who  can  view  themfelves  in.  a.  Glafs* 

Our,  Follies,  "whendifplayd^   ourfel<ves  affright  % 

Few  are,  fo  bad,,  to. bear  the  odious  Sight. 

Mankind,  in  Herds,  tbrol  Force  of  Cujlow.,  ftray>. 

Mi/lead  each  ether  into  .Error's  Way  ; 

F'urfue  the  Road,  forgetful  of  the, End, 

$in  fy  Mifiake,  and,  'without.  Thought,  offend 
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My  Readers,  who  have,  perhaps,  been,  many 
of  them,  accuilomed  to  think  Pohienejs  rather  an 
ornamental  Accompliihrnent,  than  a   Thing  ne~ 
ceflary  to  be  acquired  in  order  to  an  eafy  and  hap- 
py  Life,  may,    from  thence,  pay  lefs  Attention. 
than  my  Infractions   require,  unlefs  I  can  con- 
vince them  they  are  in  the  wrong.     In  order  to 
which,  I  muM  put  them  in  mind,  that  the  Tran- 
quillity, and  even  Felicity  of  our  Days,  depends  as 
ftrongly  on  fraall    things,  as  en*  great  ;  of  which. 
Men  may  be  easily  convinced,  if  they  but  reject 
bow  great  Uneafkefs  they  have  experienced' from* 
crofs   Accidents,  although   they    related:   but    to 
Trifles ;  and  at   the  fame  time  remember,   tnat 
Difquiet  is,,  of  all  others,  the  greatest.  Evil,  let  it: 
arife  from  what  it  will. 

Nov/,,  in  the  Concerns  of  Life,  as.  in  thofe  off 
Fortune.,  Numbers    are.-  brought   into   what  are- 
called  bad-  Circumflances  fr.om.fma.il  NeglecT,  m~- 
feher  than,  from,  any  great  Errors  in  material  A£- 
feirs.     People,  are  too  apt.  to  think  lightly  of.  Shil- 
lings and  Pence.,  forgetting  that  they  are  the  con— 
ftituest  Parts  of.  Pounds ;  until  the  Deficiency   in,. 
t«he  greater  Article  ihew,  them  their  Mjilake,  and" 
convince  them,  by  fatal  Experience,  of  a^ Truth,., 
which,  they  might  have  learned:  from  a  little.  At- 
tention, sv'iz.  that    great    Sums  are.  made  up  of" 
fmall. 

Exactly  parallel  to  this,  is  that  wrong  Notion^ 
which,,  many,  have,  that  nothing  more  is  due.  from, 
them.,  to  their  Neighbours-,  than  what  remits 
from  ^.Principle  of  Honeity  5  which  commands  us , 

to. 
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to  pay  our  Debts,  and  forbids  us  to  do  Injuries : 
Whereas  a  thoufand  little  Civilities,  Complacen- 
cies, and  Endeavours  to  give  others  Pleafure,  are 
requifite  to  keep  up  the  Relifh  of  Life,  and  pro- 
cure us  that  Affection  and  Efteem,  which  every 
Man,  who  has  a  Senfe  of  it,  muft  defire.  And  in 
the  right  timing,  and  difcreet  Management  of 
thefe  Punctilios,  confifts  the,E(Ience  of  what  we 
call  Politenefs* 

Ho<vj  manyknotv  the  general  Rules  of  Art, 
Which,  unto  tablets,  human  Form  impart  & 
Hotv  many  can  depUi  the  fifing  ifrow, 
The  Nofe,  the  Mouth,  and  evry  Feature Jhetv  £* 
Can  in  their  Colours  imitate  the  Skiny 
Andy  by.  the  Force  of  Fire,  can  fix.  them  in? 
Yet,  <when  'tis  done,  unpleajing  to  the  Sight  ; 
?ho'  like  the  Piclure,  firikes  not  -with  Delight  t 
'Tis  Zink  alone  gives  the  enamePd  Face 
Apolififd  Siveetnefs,  and  a  ghfiy  Grace, 

Examples  have,.  generally  fpeaking,  greater 
Force  than  Precepts ;  I  will  therefore  delineate 
the  Characters-  of  Honorius  and  Garcia,  two  Gen~ 
tlemen  of  my  Acquaintance,  whofe  Humours  1 
have  perfectly  considered,  and  ihall  prefent  them 
without  the  leafl  Exaggeration. 

Honorius  is  a  Perfon  equally  diffinguifhed  by 
his  Birth  and  Fortune.  He  has  naturally  good 
Senfe  ;  and  that  too  hath  been  improved  by  a  re- 
gular Education..  His  wit  is  lively,  and  his  Mo- 
rals without  a  Stain. — Is  not  this  an  amiable  Cha*- 
racter  ?  Yet  Honorius  is  not-  beloved.  He  has., 
fume  way  or,  other,  contracted,  a  Notion,  that- it 
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is  beneath  a  Man  of  honour  to  fall  below  the 
Height  of  Truth  in  any  Degree,  or  on  any  Occa.- 
fion  whatfoever.  From  this  Principle,  he  fpeaks 
bluntly  what  he  thinks,  without  regarding  the 
Company  who  are  by.  Some  Weeks  ago,  he 
read  a  Lethire  on  female  Hypocrify  before  a  mar- 
ried Couple,  though  the  Lady  was  much  fufpecV 
ed  on  that  head.  Two  Hours  after,  he  fell  into 
a  warm  Declamation  againfl  Simony  and  Prieft- 
craft,  before  two  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  1 
And,  from  a  continued  Courfe  of  this  Sort  of  Be- 
haviour, hath  rendered  himfelf  dreaded  as  a  Mo- 
nitor, inftead  of  being  efteemed  as  a  Friend. 

Garcia,  oh  the  contrary,  came  into  the  World 
under  the  greateft  Difadvantages.  His  Birth  was 
mean,  and  his  Fortune  not  to  be  mentioned  ;  yet*, 
though  he  is  fcarce  forty,  he  has  acquired  a  hand- 
fome  Efrate  in  the  Country,  and  lives  on  it  with 
more  Reputation  than  moft  of  his  Neighbours.. 
While  a  Servitor  at  the  Univerfity,  he,  by  his  Af- 
flduities,  recommended  himfelf  to  a  Noble  Lord, 
and  thereby  procured  a  Place  of  Fifty  Pounds  a 
Year  in  a  public  Office.  His  Behaviour  there 
made  him  as  many  Friends  as  there  were  Perfons 
belonging  to  that  Board.  His  Readinefs  in  doing- 
Favours  gained  him  the  Hearts  of  his  inferiors  j 
his  Deference  for  thofe.  in  the highefT:  Characters 
in  the  Office,  procured,  him  their  Good-will ;  and 
the  Complacency  he  expreffed  towards  his  Equals, 
and  thofe  immediately  above  him,  -made  them 
efpoufe  his  Intereft  with  almoft  as  much  Warmth 
as  they  did  their  own.  By  this  Management^  in 
tea  Year's  Time,  he  role  to  the  PofTeffion  of  an 

Office^ 
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Office,  which  brought  him  in  a,  thoufand  Pounds 
2',  Year  fafary,  and  near  double,  as  much  in  Per- 
quisites.    Affluence   hath   made  no  Alteration  in 
his  Manners.     The  fame  Eafmefs  of  Drfpofition 
attends  him.  in  that  Fortune  to  which  it  has  raifed 
him;  and  he  is  at  this  Day  the  Delight  of  all  who 
know  him,  from  an  Art    he   has  of  perfuading 
them,  that  their  Pleafures  and.  their.  Intereds  are 
equally  dear  to  him.  with  his  own.     Who,   if  it 
were  in,  his  Power,  would-  refufe  what  Hcnorlia^ 
$o$ef!es-?  and  who  would  not. wifh  that  Poffeffion 
accompanied  v?\thGarcia?s  Difpofition  r. 

I  flatter  myfelf,,  that,  by  this  Time,  moll  of 
my  Readers  have  acquired  a.  tolerable  Idea  of  Pq— 
Jifenefs,  and  a.juft  Motfcm  of  its  Uie,  k  our  Paf- 
fage  through;  Life.,  I  mufl,  however,.  Caution 
them  of.  one  thing,  that,  under  Pretence  of  rp- 
Tttenefsy  they  fall  neither  info  a.Con tempt  or  Care- 
lelTnefs  of.  Science- 

A  Man  may  have,  much  Learning,  without  be- 
ing a,  Pedant,;  nay,  it  is  necellary  that  he.  mould  > 
have  a  confiderable.  Stock  of,  Knowledge  before  he 
can  be  polite..    The  Glofs  is- never. given-,  till  the  - 
Work,  is  finifhed ;  without  it   the  bell-wrought : 
Piece  looks   clamfy  ; ,  but    Virnimover  a  rough 
Board,  is  a,  prepofterous  Daub, ,   In  a  Word,  that  * 
Rule  of  Horace,  Mifcere  utile  dulci,.(o  often  quo- 
ted, can  never  be.  better  applied  than  .in  the  pre- 
fent   Cafe.,  where    neither.,  of  the  Qualities  can U 
fub fid  without  the  other,. 

With  Drefs,  for  once,  the  Rule  of  Life  rve'/l place  %  , 

Cloth  is  plain  Senfe,  and  polijti  d  Breeding,  Lace* 
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Men  may  in  bcth  miflake  the  true  Dejign  .f 
Fools  oft  are  taivdry,  tub  en  they  would  be  fine. 
An  equal  Mixture ',  both  ofUfe  and  Shew, 
From  giddy  Fops,  points  out  tb1  accomplijtid  Beau. 

^  .  Having  now  gone  through  the  pr<ecognita  of 
Polite  Pbihjbpby,  \t  is  requifite  we  fhould  defcend 
with  greater  Particularity  into  its  feveral  Branches. 

For  though  Exactnefs  would  not  be  of  a  Piece, 
either  with  the  Nature  or  Intent  of  this  Work  ; 
yet  fome  Order  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  becaufe 
nothing  is  more  unpolite  than  to  be  obfcure.  Some 
Philofophers  have,  indeed,  prided  themfelves  in  a 
myfterious  way  of  fpeaking  ;  wrapping  their  Max- 
ims in  fo  tough  a  Coat,  that  the  Kernel,  when 
found,  feldom  atoned  for  the  Pains  of  the  finder. 

The  Polite  Sage  thinks  in  quite  a  different  Way. 
Perfpicuity  is  the  Garment  in  which  his  Concep- 
tions appear ;  and  his  Sentiments,  if  they  are  of 
any  Ufe,  carry  this  additional  Advantage  with 
them,  that  fcarce  any  Labour  is  required  in  at- 
taining them.  Graver  Difcourfes,  like  galenical 
Medicines,  are  often  formidable  in  their  Figure, 
and  naufeous  in  their  Tafle.  Le&ures  from  a 
£>o£tor  in  our  Science,  like  a  chymical  Extracti- 
on, convey  Knowledge,  as  it  were,  by  Drops ; 
and  reflore  Senfe,  as  the  other  does  Health,  with- 
out the  Apparatus  of  Phyfic. 

Harjb  to  the  Heart,  and  grating  to  the  EfAt, 
Who  can  Reproof,  'without  Reluclance,  hear  ? 
U  'by  agairtjt  PrieJJs  the  genral  Hatefojlrong, 
Bui  that  they  JBeii)  us  all  zve  do  is  ivrong  ? 

Wit 
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Wit  well  apply  d,  does  'weightier  Wifdom  rights 
And  gives  us  Knowledge,  while  it  gives  Delight. 
Thus  on  the  Stage,  we,  with  Applaufe^  behold, 
What  would  have  pairid  us  from  the  Pulpit  told. 

It  is  now  Time  to  apply  what  we  have  already 
advanced,  to  thofe  Points  in  which  they  maybe 
the  raoft  ufeful  to  us  ;  and  therefore  we  will  be- 
gin, by  confidering  what  Advantage  the  Practice 
of  them  will  procure,  in  refpe£t  to  thofe  three 
Things,  which  are  efteemed  of  the  greater!  Con- 
fequence  in  the  general  Opinion  of  the  World. 
This  leads  rne,  in  the  firfl:  Place,  to  explain  the 
Sentiments  and  Conduct  of  a  Polite  Philofopber  in 
regard  to  Religion.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  there 
are  a  Multitude  of  thofe  who  pafs  both  on  the 
World,  and  on  themfelves,  for  very  polite  Per- 
fons,  who  look  on  this  as  a  Topic  below  their 
Notice.  Religion  (fay  they  with  a  fneer)  is  the 
Companion  of  melancholy  Minds ;  but,  for  the 
gayer  Part  of  the  World,  it  is  Ill-manners  to  men- 
tion it  amongft  fhem.  Be  it  To.  But  give  me 
leave  to  add,  that  there  is  no  ranker  Species  of 
Ill-breeding,  than  fpeaking  of  it  farcaftically,  or 
with  Contempt. 

"  Religion,  flri£tly  fpeaking,  means  that  Wor- 
"  fhip  which  Men,  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty,  pay  to 
"  that  Being,  unto  whom  they  owe  their  own 
"  Exiftepce,  with  all  thofe  Bleflings  and  Benefits, 
"  which  attend  it." 

Let  a  Man  but  re  fled  on  this  Definition,  and 
it  will  be  impoflible  for  him  not  to  perceive,  that 
treating  this  in  a  ludicrous  Way,  mud  not  only 

be 
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be  impolite,  but  mocking.  Who,  that  has  a  re- 
gard for  a  Man,  would  not  ftart  at  the  Thoughts 
of  faying  a  bafe  thing  of  his  Father  before  him  ? 
and  yet  what  a  Diftance  is  there  between  the  No- 
tion of  a  Father  and  a  Creator  !  Since  therefore 
no  farther  Arguments  are  naceflary  to  prove  the 
Inconfiftence  between  Raillery  and  Religiop^  what 
can  be  more  cogent  to  a  polite  Man,  than  thus 
(hewing,  that  fuch  Difcourfes  of  his  would  be  mal 
ti  propos  P 

Thus  much  for  thofe  who  might  be  guilty  of 
Unpoliienefs  with  refpeft  to  Religion  in  general,  a 
Fault  unaccountably  common  in  an  Age,  which 
pretends  to  before  lite. 

As  to  particular  Religions,  or  rather  Tenets  in 
Religion,  Men  are  generally  warm  in  them,  from 
one  of  thefe  two  Reafons,  viz.  Tendernefs  of 
Confcience,  or  a  high  Senfe  of  their  own  Judg- 
ments. Men  of  plain  Parts,  and  honeft  Difpofi- 
tions,  look  on  Salvation  as  too  ferious  a  Thing  to 
be  jelled  witli  :  A  polite  Man  therefore  will  be 
cautious  of  offending  upon  that  head,  becaufe  he 
knows  it  will  give  the  Perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks 
Pain  ;  a  Thing  ever  oppofite  to  the  Character  of 
a  Polijbed  Philofopher.  The  latter  Reafon,  which 
I  have  affigned  for  Men's  Zeal  in  religious  Mat- 
ters, may  feem  to  have  lefs  Weight  than  the  firft  ; 
but  he  who  confiders  it  attentively,  will  be  of  an- 
other Opinion.  Men  of  fpeculative  Religion,  who 
are  fo  from  the  Conviction  rather  of  their  Heads 
than  their  Hearts,  are  not  a  bit  lefs  vehement 
than  the  real  Devotees.  He  who  fays  a  flight  or 
a  fevere  Thing  of  their  Faith,  feems  to  them  to 

have 
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have  thereby  undervalued  their  Underftandings, 
and  will  confequently  incur  their  Averfion  ;  which 
no  Man,  of  common  Senfe,  would  ha£ard  for  a 
lively  Expreffion  ;  much  lefs  a  Perfon  of  good- 
Breeding,  who  mould  make  it  his  chief  Aim  to  be 
well  with  all.  .As  a  Mark  of  my  own  Politenefs,  I 
will  here  take  leave  of  this  Subject ;  fmce,  by 
dropping  it,  I  (hall  oblige  the  gay  Part  of  my  Rea- 
ders, as,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  have  already  done  the 
.graver  Part,  from  my  Manner  of  treating  .it.. 

Like  feme  grave  Matron  of  a  noble  Line., 
With  awful  Beauty  does  Religion Jhine. 
Juft  Senfe  fhould  teach  us  to  revere  the  Dame, 
Nor,  hy  imprudent  Jefts,  to  fpot  her  Fame. 
In  common  Life  you  11  o<wn  this  Reasoning  right, 
That  none  hut  Fools  in  grofs  Abufe  delight : 
Then  ufe  it  here   —  tior  think  our  Caution  <vaift  ; 
To  be  .polite-,  Men  need  not  be  profane; . 

Next  to  their  Concerns  in  the  other  Worlds 
Men  are  ufually  mod  taken  up  with  the  Concerns 
of  the  Pz^]//V  here.  The  Love  of  Our  Country  is  a- 
mong  thofe  Virtues  i-o  which  every  Mail  thinks 
he  fhould  pretend  ;  and  the  Way  in  which  this  is 
generally  iliewn,  is  by  falling  into  what  we  call. 
Parties  \  where,  if  a  large  Share  of  good  Senfe 
allay  not  that  Heat,  which  is  naturally  contracted 
from  fuch  Engagements,  a  Man  foon  falls  into  alf 
the  Violences  of  Faclion,  and  looks  upon  every, 
one  as  his  Enemy,  who  does  not  exprefs  himfelf 
about  the  Public  Good  in  the  fame  Terms  he 
does.  This  is  a  harfh  Picture,  but  it  is  a  juft 
one,  of  the  far  greater  Part  of  thofe  who  are  warm 

in; 
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in  political  Difputes.  A  polite  Man  will  therefore 
fpeak  as  feldom  as  he  can  on  Topics,  where,  in  a 
mixed  Company,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  fay  any 
thing  that  will  pleafe  all. 

To  fay  Truth,  Fatriotifm,  properly  fo   called, 
is  perhaps  as  fcarce  in  this  Age  as  in  any  that  has 
gone  before  us.     Men  appear  to   love  themfelves 
fo  well,  that  it  feems  not  altogether  credible   they 
mould,  at  every  Turn,    prefer   their  Country's 
Intereft  to  their  own.     The  Thing   looks   noble 
indeed  ;  and   therefore,  like  a   becoming    Habit, 
every  body  would  put  it  on.     But  this  is  Hypo- 
crify,  you'll  fay,  and  therefore  ihculd  be  detec- 
ted !  Her*e  the  Polite  Philofopher  finds  new  Induce- 
ments to  Caution  :  Sore  Places  are  always  tender; 
*nd  People  at  a  Mafquerade  are  in  Pain,  if  you  do 
any  thing  which  may  difcover  their  Faces. 

Our  Philofophy  is  not  intended  to  make  a  Man 
that  four  Monitor  who  points  out  Folks  Faults, 
but  to  make  them  in  love  with  their  Virtues; 
that  is,  to  make  himfelf  and  them  ea(y  while  he 
is  with  them  ;  and  to  do,  or  fay  nothing,  which, 
onRefiexion,  may  make  them  lefs  his  Friends  at 
their  next  Meeting. 

Let  us  explain  this  a  little  farther.  The  Rules 
we  offer,,  are  intended  rather  to  guide  Men  in 
Company  than  when  alone.  What  we  advance 
tends  not  fo  directly  to  amend  People's  Hearts,  as 
to  regulate  their  Conduct  ;  a  Matter  which  we 
have  already  dernonftrated  to  be  of  no  fmatl  Im- 
portance. Yet  I  beg  you'll  obferve,  that  though 
Morality  be  not  immediately  our  Subject,  we  are 

far, 
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far,  however,  from  requiring  any  thing  in  our 
Pupils  contrary  thereto. 

A  polite  Man  may  yet  be  religious,  and,  if  his 
Reafon  be  convinced,  attached  to  any  Intereft 
which,  in  his  Opinion,  fuits  beft  with  that  of  the 
Public ;  provided  he  conform  thus  far  to  our  Syf- 
tem,  that  on  no  Occafion  he  trouble  others  with 
the  Articles  of  his  religious  Creed,  or  political 
Engagements ;  or,  by  any  Stroke  of  Wit  or  Rail- 
lery, hazard  for  a  Laugh  that  Difpofition  of 
Mind,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  Men 
eafy  when  together. 

Were  I  indeed  to  indulge  my  own  Sentiments, 
I  mould  fpeak  yet  with  greater  Freedom  on  this 
Subject.  Since  there  is  fo  vaft  a  Difproporti«n, 
when  we  come  to  compare  thofe  who  have  really 
either  a  Concern  in  the  Government,  or  the  Ser- 
vice of  their  Country  more  particularly  at  Heart, 
and  the  Men  who  pretend  to  either,  merely  from 
a  Defire  of  appearing  of  fome  Confequence  them- 
felves ;  we  ought  certainly  to  avoid  making  one 
of  this  Number,  and  aim  rather  at  being  quiet 
within  ourfelves,  and  agreeable  to  thofe  among 
whom  we  live,  let  their  political  Notions  be  what 
they  will ;  inafmuch  as  this  is  a  direct  Road  to 
Happinefs,  which  all  Men  profefs  they  would 
reach,  if  they  could.  Pomponius  Atticus,  whofe 
Character  appears  fo  amiable,  from  the  concur- 
ring Teflimony  of  all  who  mention  him,  owed 
the  greatefl  Part  of  that  Efteem  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  that  Reputation  by  which  he  flill  furvives, 
unto  his  fleady  Adherence  to  this  Rule.  His  Be- 
nevolence made  him  love  Mankind  in  general,  and 

to 
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his  good  Senfe  hindered  him  from  being  tainted 
with  thofe  Party  Prejudices  which  had  bewitched 
his  Friends.  He  took  not  up  Arms  for  Cafar; 
nor  did  he  abandon  Italy,  when  Pompey  withdrew 
with  his  Forces,  and  had,  in  outward  Form,  the 
Sanction  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  faw  too 
plainly  the  Ambition  of  both  ;  yet  he  preferved 
his  Complacence  for  his  Friends  in  each  Party, 
without  Tiding  with  either.  Succefs  never  made 
them  more  welcome  to  Pomponius,  nor  could  any 
Defeat  leffen  them  in  his  Efleem.  When  victo- 
rious he  vifited  them,  without  fharing  in  their 
Power  ;  and  when  vanquished  he  received  them, 
without  confidering  any  thing  but  their  Diftrefs. 
In  a  few  Words,  he  entertained  no  Hopes  from 
the  good  Fortune  of  his  Friends,  nor  fuffered  the 
Reverfe  of  it  to  chill  his  Breaft  with  Fear.  His 
Equanimity  produced  a  jufi  Effect,  and  his  univer- 
fal  Kindnefs  made  rhim  univerfally  beloved. 

I  fancy  this  Picture  of  a  Difpofition,  perfectly 
free  from  political  Sournefs,  will  have  an  agree- 
able EfFecl:  on  many  of  my  Readers ;  and  prevent 
their  falling  into  a  common  Miftake,  that  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  public  Affairs,  and  the  Characters 
of  public  Perfons,  are  the  propereft  Topics  for 
general  Converfation  ;  Whereas  they  never  con- 
fider,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  Company,  wherein 
fomebody  or  other  hath  not  either  Liking  or  Dif- 
tafte,  or  has  received  Injuries  or  Obligations  from 
thofe  who  are  likelieft  to  be  mentioned  upon  fuch 
Occafions;  and  who,  confequently,  will  be  apt  to 
put  a  ferious  Conftruaion  on  a  flight  ExprefTion, 
and  remember  afterwards   in  earneft,  what  the 

Speaker 
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Speaker  meant'  fo  much  a  Jeft,  as  never  to  have 
thought  of  it  more.  Thefe,  perhaps,  may  pafs 
with  fome  for  trivial  Remarks;  but  with  thofe. 
who  regard  their  own  Eafe,  and  have  at  all  ob~ 
ferved  what  conduces  to  make  Men  difagreeabie 
to  one  another,  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will  have 
more  Weight. 

Behaviour  is  like  Architecture  ;  the  Symmetry 
of  the  whole  pleafes  us  fo  much,  that  we  examine 
not  into  its  Parts  ;  which,  if  we  did,  we  fhould 
find  much  Nicety  required  in  forming  fuch  a 
Structure  $  though,  to  Perfons  of  no  Tafte,  the 
Rules  of  either  Art  would  feem  to  have  little 
Connexion  with  their  Effects. 

That  truePolitenefs  wi ?  can  only  cat!, 
Which  looks  like  Jones's  Fabric  at  Whitehall  [a]  ; 
Where  jufi  Proportion  <we  with  Plea fure  fee  ; 
Though  Built  hy  Rule,  yet  from  all  Stiffnefs  free  ; 
Though  grand,  yet  plain  j  magnificent;  not  fine  1 
The  Ornaments  adorning  the  Defign. 
It  fills  our  Minds  with  rational  D  slight  ^ 
And  pleafes  on  Reflexion,  as  at  Sight. 

After  thefe  Admonitions  as_  to  Religion  and  Po- 
litics, it  is  very  fit  we  obferve  another  Topic  o! 
modern  Difcourfe,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  it  be  more  common,  or  more  contrary 
to  true  PoUtenefs.  What  I  mean,  is,  the  reflect- 
ing on  Men's  Profefllons,  and  playing  on  thofe 
general  Afperfions,  which  have  been  fixed  on 
them  by  a  Sort  of  Ill-nature  hereditary  to  the 
World.  And  with  this,  as  the  third  Point,  which 

[*]  Banqueting-houfe, 
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I  promifed  to  confider,  (hall  be  fhut  up  the  more 
ferious  Part  of  this  Eflay., 

In  order  to  have  a  proper  Idea  of  this  Point,  we    ' 
mull,  firfl  of  all,  confider,  that  the  chief  Caufe 
both  of  Love  and  Hatred,    is  Cuftom.     When 
Men,  from  a  long  Habit,  have  acquired  a  Facility 
of  thinking  clearly,  and  fpeaking  well  in  any  Sci- 
ence, they  naturally  think  that   better  than  any 
other ;  and  this  Liking,  in  a  Ihort  Time,  grows 
up  to  a  warmer  Affection ;  which  renders  them 
impatient  whenever  their   darling   Science  is  de- 
cried in  their  Hearing.     A  polite  Man  will  have  a 
care  of  ridiculing  Phyfic  before  one  of  the  Faculty, 
talking  difrefpedtfully  of  Lawyers    while  Gentlc- 
rnen-of  the  Long-robe  are  by,or  fpeaking  contemp- 
tibly of  the  Clergy  when  with  any  of  that  Order. 
Some  Critics  may  pofTibly  object,  That  thefe 
are  Solecifms  of  too  grofs  a  Nature  for  Men  of 
tolerable  Senfe  or  Education  to  be  guilty  of.     But 
I  appeal  to   thofe  who  are  moft  converfant  in  the 
World,  whether  this  Fault,  glaring  -as  it  is,  be 
not  committed  every  Day. 

The  flri&eft  Intimacy  can  never  warrant  Free- 
doms of  this  Sort:  and  it  is,  indeed,  prepofterous 
to  think  it  Should.;  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  Injuries 
are  lefs  Evils  when  they  are  done  us  by  Friends, 
than  when  they  come  from  other  hands. 

Excefs  of  Wit  may  oftentimes  beguile: 

J  eft  5  are  not  ahvays  pardon  d by  a  Smile. 

Men  may  difguife  their  Malice  at  the  Hearty 
Andfeem  at  Eafp—~tho>  pairtd'with  inward  Smart. 
Vol.     L  h  Mijlaken, 
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Mijlaken,  w?-~^  think  all  fuch  Wounds,  ofcourjt, 

Reflexion  cures- Alas  I  it  makes  them  ivorfe. 

Like  Scratches  they,  ivith  double  Anguijlj^feiz-ty 
Hankie  in  Time)  nndfejier  by  Degrees. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  Raillery  in  ge- 
neral. Inve&ive  is  a  Weapon  worn  as  commonly  as 
a  Sword  ;  and,  like  that,  is  often  in  the  Hands  of 
thofe  who  know  not  how  to  ufe  it.  Men  of  true 
Courage  fight  but  feldom,  and  never  draw  but  in 
their  own  Defence*  Bullies  are  continually  fquab- 
bling ;  and,  from  the  Ferocity  of  their  Behavi- 
our, become  the  Terror  of  fome  Companies,  and 
the  Jeft  of  more.  This  is  juft  the  cafe  with  fuch 
as  have  a  Livelineis  of  Thought,  directed  by  a 
Propenfity  to  Ill-nature  :  Indulging  themfelves  at 
the  Expence  of  others,  they,  by  Degrees,  incur 
the  Diflike  of  ail.  Meek  Tempers  abhor;  Men 
of  cool  Difpofitions  defpife  ;  and  thofe  addicted  to 
Choier  chaftife  them.  Thus  a  Licentioufnefs  of 
Tongue,  like  a  Spirit  of  Rapine,  fets  one  Man 
againft  all ;  and  the  Defence  of  Reputation,  as 
well  as  Property,  puts  the  human  Species  on  re- 
garding a  malevolent  Bahler  with  a  worfe  Eye 
than  a  common  Thief;  becaufe  Fame  is  a  Kind 
•  of  Goods,  which,  when  once  taken  away,  can 
hardly  be  redo  red.  Such  is  the  Effigies  of  this 
human  Serpent.  And  who,  when  he  has  consi- 
dered it,  would  be  thought  to  have  fat  for  the 

Piece  ? 

It  is  a  thoufand  to  one  my  Book  feels  the  Re- 
sentment of  Draco,  from  his  feeing  his  own  jpike- 

nefs  in  this  Glafs. 
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A  good  Family,  but  no  Fortune,  threw  Draco 
Into  the  Army  when  he  was  very  ycung.  Dancing, 
Fencing,  and  a  fmattering  of  French,  are  all   the 
Education  either  his  Friends  bellowed,   or  his  Ca- 
pacity would  allow  him  to  receive.     He  has  been 
now  two  Years   m    Town,  and  from  fwearing, 
drinking,  and  debauching  Country  Wenches,  (the 
general  Rout  of  a  military  Rake)    the  Air  of  St. 
James's  has   given  his    Vices  a  new  Turn.     By 
Dint  of  an  embroidered  Coat,  he  thrufts  himfelf 
into  the  Beau  Coffee-houfes,    where  a  dauntlefs 
Effrontery,  and  a  natural  Volubility  of  Tongue, 
confpire  to  make  him  pafs  for  a  Fellow  of  Wit 
and  Spirit. 

A  baftard  Ambition  makes  him  envy  every 
great  Character  ;  znd  as  he  has  jail  Senfe  enough 
to  know  that  his  Qualifications  will  never  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Efleem  of  Men  of  Senfe,  or 
the  Favour  of  Women  of  Virtue,  he  has  thence 
contracted  an  Antipathy  to  both  ;  and  by  giving  a 
boundlefs  Loofe  to  univerfal  Malice,  makes  con- 
tinual War,  againft  Honour  and  Reputation,  where- 
ever  he  finds  them. 

'Hecatllla  is  a  female  Firebrand,  more  dange- 
rous, and  more  artfully  vindictive  than  Draco 
himfelf.  Birth,  Wit,  and  Fortune,  combine  to 
render  her  confpicuous  ;  while  a  fplenetic  Envy 
fours  her,  otherwife  amiable-,  Qualities  ;  and 
makes  her  dreaded  as  a  Poifon  doubly  dangerous, 
grateful  to  the  Tafle,  yet  mortal  in  Effect.  All 
who  fee  -Hecatilla  at  a  Vifit,  where  the  Brillian- 
cy of  her  Wit  heightens  the  Luftre  of  her 
-Charms,  are  imperceptibly  deluded  into  a  Con- 
L  2  curreace 
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currence  with  her  in  Opinion,  and  fufpect  not 
Diflimulation  under  the  Air  of  Franknefs,  nor  a 
(ludied  Defign  of  doing  Mifchief  in  a  feemingly 
cafual  Stroke  of  Wit.  The  mod  facred  Charac- 
ter, the  mod  exalted  Station,  the  faired  Reputa- 
•tion,  defend  not  againfl  the  infectious  Blaft  of 
■  fprightly  Raillery :  born  on  the  Wings  of  Wit, 
and  fupported  by  a  Blaze  of  Beauty,  the  fiery  Va- 
pour withers  the  fweeteft  Bloflbms,  and  commu- 
nicates to  all  who  hear  her,  an  involuntary  Dif- 
iike  to  thofe  at  whofe  Merit  ihe  points  her  Satyr. 

At  Evening  thus  ihe  unfufpeSling  Swain, 
'Returning  homewards  o'er  a  marjhy  Plain, 
Pleas  V,  at  a  Dijlancefees  the  lambent  Light, , 
Andy  hafty,  follows  the  mifcbievous  Sprite  ; 
Thro'  Brakes  and  Puddles,  over  Hedge  and  Style, 
Rambles,  mi/guided,  many  a  weary  Mile. 
Confusd,  and  wondring  at  the  Space  be  as  gone, 
Doubts,  then  believes,  and  hurries  fafier  on  : 
The  Cheat  detected,  when  the  Vapour's /pent, 
Scarce  he's  confined,  and  hardly  can  repent.    ". 

Next  to  thefe  Cautions  with  refpeel:  to  Rail- 
lery which,  if  we  examine  ftri&ly,  we  fhall  find 
no  better  than  a  well-bred  Phrafe  for  fpeaking  ill 
of  Folks ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  warn  our  Rea- 
ders of  a  certain  Vehemence  in  Difcourfe  exceed- 
in^ly  Shocking  to  others,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
it  not  a  little  exhaufts  themfeives. 

If  we  trace  this  Error  to  its  Source,  we  fhall 
find  that  the  Spring  of  it  is  an  Impatience  at  find- 
ing others  differ  from  us  in  Opinion  :  And  can 
there  be  any  thing  more  unreafonable,  than  to 

blame 
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blame  that  Difpofition  in  them,  which  we  cherifh 
in  ourfelves  ? 

If  Submiflion  be  a  Thing  (o  difagreeable  to 
us,  why  mould  we  expert  it  from  them?  Truth 
only  can  juftify  Tenacioufnefs  in  Opinion.  Let 
us  calmly  lay  down  what  convinces  us,  and,  if  it 
is  reafonable,  it  will  hardly  fail  of  perfuading, 
thofe  to  whom  we  fpeak.  Heat  begets  Heat  « 
and  the  Claming  of  Opinions  feldom  fails  to  ftrike 
out  the  Fire  of  DuTention, 

As  this  is  a  Foible  more  efpecially  incident  to 
lhe  Fair  Sex,  I  think  it  will  be  highly  neceffary 
to  offer  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  cogent  Ar- 
gument to  their  Confideration.  Paffion  is  a  pro? 
digious  Enemy  to  Beauty  :  It  ruffles  the  fweeteft 
Features,  difcolours  the  finefl:  Complexion,  anda 
In  a  Word,  gives  the  Air  of  a  Fury  to  the  Face 
of  an  Angel.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  Reflraints 
upon  the  Ladies;  but,  in  difiuading  them  from 
this  Method  of  enforcing  their  Sentiments,  I  put 
them  upon  an  eafier  Way  of  effe&ing  what  they 
defire:  For  what  can  be  denied  to  Beauty, 
when  fpeaking  with  an  Air  of  Satisfaction  ?  Com- 
placence does  all  that  Vehemence  would  extort, 
as  Anger  can  alone  abate,  the  Influence  of  their 
Charms. 

Serene  and  mild  <we  <vie%v  the  Ev'hing  Air, 
The  pleafing  Pifiure  of  the  failing  Fair  ; 
A  thoufand  Char  mi  ourfev'ral  Senfes  meett 
Cooling  the  Breeze,  with fragrant  Odours fweet. 
But,fudden,  if  the  fable  Clouds  deform  ■ 
The  azure  Sky,  and  threat  the  coming  Storm, 

Hafy  we  fee ere  yet  the  Thunders  roar, 

And  dread  what  uoefo  much  admird  before. 

L  3  -To 
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To  Vehemence  in  Difcourfe,  let  me  join  Re- 
dundancy in  it  alfo;  a  Fault  flowing  rather  from 
CareteiTriefs  than'Defign  ;  and  which  is  more  dan- 
gerous, from  its  being  more  neglected.  PafFion, 
as  I  have  hinted,  excites  Oppofition  ;  and  that 
very  Opposition,  to  a  Man  of  tolerable  Senfe, 
will  be  the  ftrongeft  Reproof  for  his  Inadvertency: 
Whereas  a  Perfon  of  a  loquacious  Difpofiiion, 
may  often  efcape  open  Cenfure  from  the  Refpecx 
due  to  his  Quality  ;  or  from  an  Apprehenfion  in 
thofe  with  whom  he  convenes,  that  a  Check 
would  but  inereafe  the  Evil  ;  and,  like  curbing  a 
hard-mouthed  Horfe,  ferve  only  to  make' him  run 
the  rafter  :  From  whence  the  Per  fori  in  fault  is 
often  ri  vetted  in  his  Error,  by  miftaking  a  filent 
Contempt  for  profound  Attention". 

Perhaps  this  fhert  Defcription  may  fet  many  of 
my  Readers  right ;  which,  whatever  they  may 
think  of  it,  I  allure  them  is  of  no  fmall  Import- 
ance. Converfation  is  a  Sort  of  Bank,  in  which 
all  who  compofe  it  have  their  refpe6tive  Shares. 
The  Man  therefore  who  attempts  to  engrofs  it, 
trefpafles  upon  the  Rights  of  his  Companions  ; 
and,  whether  they  think  fit  to  tell  him  fo  or  no, 
will,  of  Conference,  be  regarded  as  no  fair 
Dealer.  Notwithstanding  I  confider  Converfation 
in  this  Light,  I  think  it  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
it  differs  from  other  Copartnerfhips  in  one  very 
material  Point  ;  which  is  this,  that  it  is  worfe 
taken  if  a  Man  pays  in  more  than  his  Proportion, 
than  if  he  had  not  contributed  his  full  Quota,  pro- 
vided he  be  not  too  far  deficient  :  For  the  Pre- 
vention 
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vention  of  which,  let  us  have  Horace's:  Caution 
continually  in  our  Eye, 

The  indifcreet  with  blind  Averfton  run 
Into  one  Fault,  when  they  another  Jhun. 

It  is  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  the  Fair,  that, 
fpeaking  or  filent,  they  never  offend,  Who  can 
be  weary  of  hearing  the  foflefl  Harmony  ?  or 
who,  without  Pleafure,  can  behold  Beauty,  when 
his  Attention  is  not  diverted  from  her  Charms, 
by  liftening  to  her  Words  ?  I  would  have  ilopt 
here,  but  that  my  Deference  for  the  Ladies  ob- 
liges me  to  take  Notice,  that  fome  of  their  own 
Sex,  when  pail  the  Noon  of  Life,,  or  in  their 
Wane  of  Power  from  fome  other  Reafon,  ape  apfc 
to  place  an  Inclination  of  obliging  their  Hearers 
aniongffc  thofe  Topics  of  Detraction,  by  which 
they  would  reduce  the  Luftre  of  thofe  Stars  that 
now  gild  the   Hemifphere  where  they  once  fhonev 

From  this  Caufe  only,  I  would  advife  the  reign- 
ing Toalls,  by  an  Equality  of  Behaviour,  to  a~ 
void  the  Cenftire  of  thefe  ill-natured  Tatlers. 

'Such  haplefs  Fate  attends  th e young  and  fair > 
Expos  d  to  open  Force,  and  fecret  Snare : 
Purfu'd  hy  Men,  mi  arm  with  deftruclive  Fire, 
Againft  their  Peace  while  female  Frauds  confpire: 
Ff cap' d from  thofe,  in  vain  they  hope  for  Reft, 
What  Fame's  fecurefom  an  invidious  Je/l  ? 
By  Flight  the  Deer,  no  more  of  Dogs  afraid* 
Falls  hy  a  Shot  from  fome  dark  Covert  made  : 
So  envious  Tongues  their  foul  Intentions  hide  ; 
Mrou*d,  though  unfeen,  and  kill  ere  they're  defcrfd, 

L  4  Of 
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Of  all  the  Follies  which  Men  are  apt  to  fall  in- 
to, to  the  Diilurbance  of  others,  and  leflening  of 
thernfelves,   there  is  none  more  intolerable   than 
continual  Egotifms,  and  a  perpetual  Inclination  to 
Self-panegyric.     The  mention  of  this  Weaknefs 
is  fufficient  to   expofe  it ;  fince  I   think  no  Man 
was  ever  poffefTed  of  fo  warm  an  Affection  for  his 
own  Perfon,  as  deliberately  to  affert,  that  it,  and 
its  Concerns,  are  proper  Topics  to  entertain  Com- 
pany.    Yet  there  are  many,  who,  through  want 
of  Attention-,  fall  into  this  Vein,  as   foon  as  the 
Converfation  begins   to   acquire  Life  :  They  lay 
hold  of  every  Opportunity  of  introducing   thern- 
felves, of  defcribing  thernfelves,    and,  if  People 
are  fo  dull  as  not  to  take  the  Hint,  of  commend- 
ing thernfelves  :     Nay,  what  is  more  furprifmg 
lhan  all   this,  they  are  amazed  at  the  Coldnefs  of 
their  Auditors ;  forgetting,  that  the  fame  Paflion 
infpires  almoft    every  body  ;    and  that   there  is 
fcarce  a  Man  in  the  Room  who^has  not  a  better 
Opinion  of  himfelf,  than  of  any  body  elfe. 

Difquifitions  of  this  Sort  into  Human  Nature 
belong  properly  unto  Sages  in  Palite ■  Philofipby  : 
For  the  firft  Principle  of  true  Politenefs,  is,  not 
to  offend  agaraft  fticli  Difpofitions  of  the  Mind,  as 
are  almoft  infeparable  from  our  Spec\cs.  To  find 
out,  and  methodize  thefe,  requires  no  {mall  La- 
bour and  Application.  The  Fruits  of  my  Re- 
fearches  on  this  Subjed  I  communicate  freely  to 
the  Public;  but  mult,  at  the  fame  Time,  exhort 
my  Readers  to  fpare,  now  and  then,  a  few  Mi- 
nutes to  fuch  Reflexions ;  which  will  at  lead  be 
attended  with  this  good  Confequence,  that  it  will 

open 
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open  a  Scene,  which  hath  Novelty,  that  power- 
ful Charm,  to  recommend  it. 

But  I  mult  beware  of  growing  fericus  again  ; 
I  am  airraid  my  Gravity  may  have  difobliged  fom& 
of. the  Beau.monde  already. 

He  who  intends?  advife  the  young  and  gay, 

Muft  quit  the  common  Road -the  formal  Way, 

Which  hum-drum  Pedants  take~io  make  Folks  wife, 
By  praifmg  Virtue,  and  decrying  Vice,, 
£ct  Parfons  tell  what  dreadful  Ills  will  fall ' 
On  fuch  as  linen  when-  their  Paffions  call :  ' 
We  from  fuch  Things  our  Pupils  to  affright, 
Say  not  they're  Sins,-  but  that  r#£vV<?  unpolite. 
To  fhew  their  Courage,  Beaus  would  often  dare,. 
By  blachcfl  Crimes,  to  brave  old  Lucifer  : 
But  who,  of  Breeding  nice,  of 'Carriage  civil, \ 
Would  trefpafs  on  good  Manners  for  the  Devil ; 
Or,  merely  to  difplay  his  Want  of  Fear,  -, 
Be  danfd 'hereafter,  to£e  laughrd  at.  here  ?  J 

It  cannot  be  expe£ted  from  me,  that  I  fhould. 
particularly  criticife  on  ail  thofe  Foibles  through 
which  Men  are  offenfive  to  others  in  their  Beha- 
viour ;  Perhaps  too*  a  Detail  of  this  Kind,  how- 
ever exact,  might  be  thought  tedious ;  it  may  be 
ccnflrued  into  a^Breachof  thofe  Rules,  for  a  ftrict 
Obfervance  of  which  I  contend.:  In  order -there- 
fore to  diverfify  a  Subject,  which  can  no  other 
Way  be  treated  agreeably,  permit  me  to  throw 
together  a  Sett  of  Characters  I  once  had  the  Op- 
portunity of  feeing,  which  will  afford  a  juft  Pic- 
ture of  thefe  Marplots  in  Converfation,  and  which 
L  5.  my. 
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my  Readers,  if  they  pleafe,  may  call  the  Aflem- 
bly  of  Impertinents. 

There  was  a  Coffee- houfe  in  that  End  of  the 
Town  where  I  lodged  fome  Time  ago,  at  which 
feveral  Gentlemen  ufed  to  meet  of  an  Evening, 
who,  from  a  happy  Correfpondence  in  their  Hu- 
mours and  Capacities,  entertained  one  another 
agreeably  from  the  Clofe  of  the  Afternoon,  till  it 
was  Time  to  go  to  Bed. 

About  fix  Months  this  Society  fubfifted  with, 
great  Regularity,  though  without  any  Reftraint. 
Every  Gentleman  who  frequented  the  Houfe,  and 
had  converfed  with  the  Erectors  of  this  cccafional 
Club,  were  invited  to  pafs  an  Evening,  when  they 
thought  fit,  in  a  Room,  one  Pair  of  Stairs  fet  a- 
part  for  that  Furpofe. 

The  Report  of  this  Meeting  drew,  one  Night: 
when  I  had  the  Honour  o£  being  there,  three 
Gentlemen  of  DiitmcYion,,  who  were  fo  well 
known  to  mofiof  the  Members,  that  Admittance 
could  not  be  refufed  them.  One  of  them,  whom 
I  choofe  to  Call  Iflajor  Rambk9  turned  of  three-- 
fcore,  and  who  had  had  an  excellent  Education, 
feized  the  Difcourfe.  about  an  Hour  before  Supper,. 
and  g^.ve  us  a  very  copious  Account  of  the  Re- 
marks he  had  made  in  three  Years  Travels 
through  Italy.  He  began  with  a  geographical 
Defcription  of  the  Dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Ma- 
jefty  as  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and,  after  a  Digreffion  on 
the  Fortifications ■  df  Turin,  in  fpeaking  of  which, 
he  fhewed  himfelf  a  perfect  Engineer,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  fecret  Hiflory  of  the  Intrigues  of  that 
Court,  from  the  Propofal  of  the  Match  with  Por- 

tugalf 
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tugal,  to  the  Abdication  of  King  Vifior  Amadeus. 
After  this,  he  ran  over  the  general  Hiftory  of  Mi- 
lan, Parma,  and  Modena ;  dwelt  Half  an  Hour 
on  the  Adventures  of  the  laft  Duke  of  Mantua  ;-. 
gave  us  a  hafty  Sketch  of  the  Court  of  Rome  ; 
transferred  himfelf  from  thence  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  repeated  the  Infurrection  of  Maffani- 
ello,  and,  at  a  Quarter  before  Ten,  finifhed  his 
Obfervations  with  the  Recital  of  what  happened 
at  the  Reduction  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  Obedi- 
ence of  the  prefent  Emperor.  What  contributed 
to  make  this  Conduct  of  his  the  more  out  of  the 
way,  was,  that  every  Gentleman  in  the  Room 
had  been  in  Italy  as  well  as  he;  and"  one  of  them, 
who  was  a  Merchant,  was  the  very  Per  fan  at 
whofe  Houfe  the  Major  refided  when  at  Naples. 
Poffibly  he  might  imagine  the  Knowledge  they 
had  in  thofe  Things  might  give  them  a  greater 
Relim  for  his  Animadversions ;  or^  to  fpeak  more 
candidly,  the  Delire  of  difplaying  his  own  Parts,, 
buried  every  other  Gircumftan.ee  in  Oblivion. 

Juft  as  the  Major  had  done  fpeaking,  a  Gen- 
tleman called:  for a  Glafs  of  Water ;  and  happen* 
ed  to  fay,  after  drinking  it,  that  he  found  his 
Conflitution  much  mended  fince  he  had  left  ofF 
Malt  Liquor.  Doctor  Heffick,  another  of  the 
Strangers,  immediately  laid  hold  of  this  Oppor- 
tunity, and  gave  us  a  large  Account  of  the  Vir- 
tues of  Water  ;  confirming  whatever  he  advanced 
from  the  Works  of  the  mod  eminent  Phyficians. 
From  the  main  Subject,  he  made  an  eafy  Transi- 
tion to  medicinal  Baths  and  Springs.  Nor  were 
his  Searches  bounded  by  our  own  Country  5  he 

cende- 
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condefcended  to  acquaint  us  with  the  Properties 
of  the  Springs  of  Bourbon,  particularized  the  ge- 
nuine Smell  of  Spaw  Water,  applauded  the  won- 
derful Effe&s^  of  the  Pyrmont  Mineral  ;  and,  like 
a  true  Patriot,  wound  up  his  Diiquifitions  with 
preferring  AJirop  Wells  (within  three  Miles  of 
which  he  was,  born)  to  shem  all.  It  was  now 
turned  of  Eleven  ;  when  the  Major  and  Doctor 
took  their  leave,  and  went  away  together  in  a 
Hackney-coacha 

The  Company  feemed  inclinable  to  extend 
their  ufual  Time  of  fitting,  in  order  to  divert 
themfelves  after  the  Night's  Fatigue.  When  Mr> 
Papilio,  the  third  New-comer,  after  two  or  three. 
fevere  Reflexions  on  tfhe  Oddity  of  fome  People's; 
Humours,  who  were  for  impofing  their  own  idle 
Conceits  as  Things  worthy  the.  Attention  of  %. 
whole  Company ;  though,  at  the  fame  Time,^ 
their  Subjects  are  trivial,  and  tkeir  Manner  o£ 
treating  them,  ipfipid. :.  For.  my  Part>  continued 
he,  Gentlemen,  mofl  People  do  me  the  Honour 
to  fay,  that  few  Persons  underfland- Medals  better 
than  I  do.  To  put  the  mufty  Stories  of  thefe 
queer  old  Men  out  of  oar  Heads^FIl  give,  you  the. 
Hiflory  of  a  valuable  Medallion,  which  was  fent 
me  about  three  Weeks  ago  from  Venice.  With* 
out  flaying  for  any  farther  Mark  of  Approbation 
than  Silence,  he  entered  immediately  on  a  long 
DifTertation;  in  which,  he.  had,  fcaree  proceeded 
ten  Minutes,  before  his  Auditors,  Ipfing  all  Pati- 
ence, followed  the  Example  of  an  old  Turky  Mer^ 
chant,  who,  taking  up  his  Hat  and  Gloves,  went 
directly  down  Stairs,  without  faying  a. Word. 

Animad;. 
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AniinadverfiQiis  on  what  I  have  related,  would 
but  trefpafs  on  the  Patience  of  my  Readers ; 
wherefore,,  in  the  Place  of  them,  let  me  offer  a 
£e\v  Remarks  in  Verfe,  where  my  Genius  may  be 
more  at  Liberty,,  and  Vivacity  atone,  for.  want  of 
Method. 

Who  would- not  chuje  to  jlmn.  the  general  S'corn-^, 

And  fly -Contempt ? -a  Thing  fo  hardly  borne. 

This  to  avoid- hi  not  your  Talei 

The  endlefs  Speakers  ever  in  the 

And  all  abhor  Intemperance  of, 

Though ,  tvith  a  Fluency  cfcafy  Sounds,. 

Tour  copious  Speech  with  every  Grace  abounds  y 

Though  Wit  adorn,  and  Judgment  give  it  Weighty 

£)ifcretion,  niujl your  Vanity  abate% 

Ere  your  tir^d  Hearers  put  Impatience  on, 

And.  wonder  when  the  Lamm  will,  be  down-, . 

Nor  think  by  A?t  Attention  can  be  wrought;. 

A  Flux  of  Words  vjill  ever  he  a  Fault, . 

Things  without.  Limit  vue,  by  Nature,  blame  ;N 

Andfoon  are  cloy' d  with  Pleafure,  if  the  fame. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  only  on  the  Blemifhes 
of  Converfation,  in  order -to  prevent  our  Readers 
committing  fuch  Offences  as  abfolutely  deflroy  all 
Pretences  to  Politenefs.  But  as  a.Man  cannot  be 
faid  to  difcharge  the  Duty  he.  owes  to  Society,  who 
contents  himfejf  with  barely  doing  nothing  amifs ,; 
fo  Lectures  on  Polite  Fhilojophy,  after,  removing 
thefe  Obftacles,  may,  reafonably  be  expected  to 
pqint  out  the  Method  whereby  true  Politenefs  may- 
be obtained.  But  alas !  that  is  not  to  be.done  by 
Words ;  Rocks  and  Tempefts   are  eafily  painted, 

tmtthe  Rays  of  PhceHi  defy  the  Pencil... 

Methinks 
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Methinks  I  fee  my  Auditors  in  Surprife.Whar, 
fay  they,  have  we  attended  fo  long  in  vain  ?  Have 
we  liftened  to  no  Purpofe  ?  Muft  we  content  our- 
felves  with  knowing  how  necefTary  a  Thing  Po- 
litenefs  is,  without  being  told  how  to  acquire  it  I 
Why  really,  Gentlemen,  it  is  juft  fo.  I  have 
done  all  for  you  that  is  in  my  Power ;  I  have 
ihewn  you  what  you  are  not  to  be ;  in  a  Word, 
I  have  explained  PGlitensfs  negatively  :  If  you 
would  know  it  pofitively,  you  mull:  feek  it  from 
Company  and  Obfervation.  However,  to  fhew 
my  own  Good-breeding,  I  will  be  your  Humble 
Servant  as  far  as  I  can  ;  that  is,  I'll  open  the 
Door,  and  introduce  you,  leaving  you  then  at  the 
fingle  Point,  where  I  can  be  of  no  farther  Ufe,  id 
eft,  Application. 

The  World  is  a  great  School,  wherein  Men  are 
firft  to  learn,  and  then  to  pra&ife.  As  Funda- 
mentals in  afl  Sciences  ought  to  be  well  under- 
wood, fo  a  Man;  cannot  be  too  attentive  at  his  firft 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Public :  For  Ex- 
perience is  a  necefTary  Qualification  in  every  dif- 
tinguifhed  Character,,  and  is  as  much  required  in 
a  fine  Gentleman,  as  in  a  Statefman.  Yet  it  is  t©-« 
be  remarked,  that  Experience  is  much  fooner  ac- 
quired by  fome,  than  by  others  :  For  it  does  not 
confift  fo  much  in  a  copious  Remembrance  ef 
whatever  has  happened,  as  in  a  regular  Retention 
of  what  may  be  ufeful  ;  as  a  Man  is  properly 
ftyled  learned  from  his  making  a  juft  Ufe  of  read- 
ing, and  not  from  his  having  perufed  a  Multitude 
of  Books. 
As  foon  as  we 'have  gained  Knowledge,  we 
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fhall  find  the  bell  Way  to  improve  it  will  be  Ex- 
ercife  ;  in  which  two  Things  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  Pofitivenefs  and  Affectation.  If,  to  our 
Care  in  fhu-nning  them,  we  add  a  Defire  of  obliging 
thofe  with  whom  we  coiiverfe,  there  is  little 
Danger,,  but  that  We  become  all  we  wi-fh  ;  and 
Poliienefs,  by  an  imperceptible  Gradation,  will 
enter  into  our  minuted  Actions,  and  give  a  Poliih 
to  every  thing  we  do. 

Near  to  the  far-extended  Coafis  of  Spain,_ 
Some  IJJands  triumph  o'er  the  raging  Main,, 

Where  dwelt  of  old as  tuneful Poets  fay  ,, 

Stingers,  who  bore  from  all  the  Prize  away. 

While  Infants  yet their  feeUe  Nerves  theytrfd* 

Nor  needful  Food,  till  won  by  Art3  Jupply'd. 

Fix'd  was  the  Mark the  Toungfler,  oft  in  vain^ 

IVhirPdths  mi f guided  Stone  with  Fruiilefs  Pain: 
'Till,  by  long  Practice ,  to  Perfection  brought, 
With  eafy  Sleight  their  former  Tafi.  they  wrought. 
Swift  from  their  Arm  t IS  unerring  Pebble  flew, 
And,  high  in  Air,  the flittf  ring  Victim  flew. 
So  in  each  Art  Men  rife  but  by  Degrees, 
And  Months  of  Labour  lead  to  Tears  oj  Eafe. 
The  Duke  de  Rochefaucault  y  who  was  efleemed 
the  moil:  brilliant  Wit  in  France,  fpeaking  of  Po- 
litenefs, fays,  That  a  Citizen  will  hardly  acquire 
it  at   Court,  and  yet  may  eaiily  attain  it1  in  the 
Camp.     I-  fhall  not  enter  into  the  Reafon  of  this3 
but  offer  my  Readers  a  fhorter,  pleafanter,  and. 
more  effectual  Method  of  arriving  at  the  Summit 
of  genteel  Behaviour  ,  that  is,  by  converfing  with 

the  Ladies. 
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Thofe  who  aim  at  Panegyric,  are  wont  to  af- 
femble   a  Throng  of  glittering   Ideas,  and  then5, 
with   great  Exa&nefs,  clothe  them   with  all  the 
Elegance  of  Language,  in  order  to  their  making 
the  moil  magnificent  Figure  when,  they  come  a- 
broad  in  the  World.     So  copious  a  Subject  as  the 
Praifes  of  the  Fair,  may,   in  the  Opinion  of  my. 
Readers,  lay   me  under  great  Difficulties  in  this, 
R.efpe£t  Every  Man  of  good. Under  (landing,  and  \ 
€ne  Senfe,  is  in  Pain  for  one.  who  has  undertaken , 
fo  hard  .a*  Tafk :   Hard-  indeed  >  to  >me  who,  from 
many  Yearrs  Study  of  the  Sex,  have  difcovered  fo 
many,  Perfections  in*  thcmj..  a^  fcarce-  as  many 
more.  Years- would;  afford  me  Time,  to  exprefs* . 
However,  not  to  difappoint  my  Readers,, or  my- 
felf,  by  foregoing  that  Pleafure  I  feel  in  doing 
Juftice  to  the  moil-amiable  Part  of  .the  Creation, 
I,  will  indulge  tlie-  natural.  Properifity  I . have  to, .-> 
their  Service,  and  paint,  though  it  be  but  in  Mi- 
niature, the  Excellencies  they  poiTefs,  and  the  Ac- - 
complimmenjs,  which,    by  Reflexion,  v  they   be— 
flow... 

As.  when  feme  Foet^  happy  iri  his  Choice  - 

Of  an  important  Subject tunes  his  Voice  * 

To  fweeter  Sounds,  and  more  exalted  Strains^, 
Which ,  from  aftr'ong  Reflexion,  he  attains-, 
As  Homer,  while  his  Heroes  he  records , 
Tfansjujes  all  their  Fire  into  his  Words  : 
So  we,  intent  the  charming  Sex  to  pleafe, 
AS  with  new  Life,  and  an  unwonted  Eafe  ;  h 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  our  Genius  fear, 
And  feel  an  Ardour  quite  unknown  before.  . 

""'       TKoie 
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Thofe  who,  from  wrong  Ideas  of  Things,  have 
forced  themfelves  into  a  Diflike  of  the  Sex,  will 
be  apt  to  cry  out,  Where  would  this  Fellow  run  ? 
Has  he  fo  long  fl tidied  Women,  and  does  he  not 
know  what  Numbers  of  affected  Prudes,  gay  Co- 
quettes, and  giddy  Impertinents  there  are  amongft 

them? Alas!  Gentlemen,  what  Miftakes  are 

thefe?  How  will  you  be  furprifed,  if  I  prove  to 
you,  that  you  are  in  the  fame  Sentiments  with 
me ;  and  that  you  could  not  have  fo  warm  Re- 
fentments  at  thefe  Peccadilloes,  if  you  did  not 
think  the  Ladies  more  than  mortal  ? 

Are  the  Faults  you  would  pafs  by  in  a  Friend, 
and  fmile  at  in  an  £nemy,  Crimes  of  fo  deep  a 
Dye  in  them,  as  not  to  be  forgiven  ?  And  can 
this  flow  from  any  other  Principle,  than  a  Per- 
fuafion,  that  they  are  more  perfect  in  their  Nature 
than  we,  and  their  Guilt  the  greater  therefore,  in 
departing,  even  in  the  fmalleir.  Degree,  from 
that  Perfection  ?  Or,  can  there  be  a  greater  Ho- 
nour to  the  Sex,  than  this  Dignity,  which  even 
their  Enemies  allow  them  ?  To  fay  Truth,  Vir- 
tue and  Women  owe  lefs  to  their  Friends,  than 
to  their  Foes  ;  fince  the  vicious,  in  both  Cafes, 
charge  their  own  Want  of  Tafte  on  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  Human  Nature;  purfue  grofler  Pleafures 
becaufe  they  are  at  hand  ;  and  neglect  the  more 
refined,  as  Things  of  which  their  Capacities  af- 
ford them  no  Idea. 

Born  <with  a  fertile  Guft  h  fenfual  Joy, 
Sculs  of  low  Tajlt  the  /acred  Flame  dejlrtj  % 
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By  which,  allied  to  the  ethereal  Fire, 

CeUfiiat  Views  the  Herat's  Thoughts  infpirg  ; 

Teach  him  in  afublimer  Path  to  move, 

And  urge  him  on  to  Glory  And  to  Love  : 

Pajfions  which  only  give  a  Right  to  Fame  j 

To  prefent  Btifs,  and  to  a  deathlefs  Nam?.         •  - 

While  thofe  mean  Wretches,  withjufl  Shame  o'erjpready 

Live  on  unknown and  are,  unheard  of,  dead. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who  knew  Human  Nature,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  any  Man  who  ever  ftudied  if,  has 
given  us  a  ju.ft  Picture  of  the  Force  of  female 
Charms,  in  the  Story  of  Cymon  and  Jpbigenia.  Boc~ 
cace>  from  whom  he  took  it,  had  adorned  it  with 
all  the  tinfel  Finery  an  Italian  Competition  is  ca- 
pable of.  The  Englifb  Poet,  like  mofl  Englijh 
Travellers,  gave  Sterling  Silver  in  Exchange  for 
that  fuperficial  Gilding;  and  beftowed  a  Moral 
where  he  found  a  Tale.  He  paints,  in  Cymon, 
a  Soul  buried  in  a  Confufion  of  Ideas,  informed 
with  fo  little  Fire,  as  fcarce  to  ftruggle  under  the 
Load,  or  afford  any  Glimmerings  of  Senfe.  In 
this  Condition  he  reprefents  him  ftruck  with  the 
Rays  of  Ipbigeniah  Beauty:  Kindled  by  them,  his 
Mind  exerts  its  Powers,  his  intellectual  Faculties 
feem  to  awake;  and  that  uncouth  Ferocity  of 
Manners,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  diflin- 
guifhed,  gave  way  to  an  obliging  Behaviour,  the 
natural  Effect  of  Love  ! 

The  Moral  of  this  Fable  is  a  Truth  which  can 
never  be  inculcated  too  much.  It  is  to  the  Fair 
Sex  we  owe  the  mofl  fhining  Qualities  of  which 
ours  is  Mafter  :  As  the  Ancients  inOnuated,  with 
their  ufual  Addrefs,  by  painting  both  the  Virtues 
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ittid  Graces  as  Females.  Men  of  true  Tafte  fed 
a  natural  Complaifance  for  Women  when  they 
converfe  with  them,  and  fall,  without  knowing  it, 
upon  every  Art  of  pleafing  ;  which  is  the  Difpofi- 
fion  at  once  the  moft  grateful  to  others,  and  the 
moll  fatisfactory  to  ourfelves.  An  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  Sex  fixes  this  Compla- 
cence into  a  Habit,  and  that  Habit  is  the  very  Ef- 
fence  of  Politenefs. 

Nay,  I  prefume  to  fay,  Politenefs  can  be  no  o- 
ther  way  attained.  Books  may  furaim  us  with 
right  Ideas,  Experience  may  improve  our  Judg- 
ments ;  but  it  is  the  Acquaintance  of  the  Ladies 
only,  which  can  bellow  that  Eafmefs  of  Adcirefs, 
whereby  the  fine  Gentleman  is  di&inguifhed  from 
the  Scholar,  and  the  Man  of  Buftnefs. 

That  my  Readers  may  be  perfectly  fatisfied  in  a 
Point,  which  I  think  of  fo  great  Importance,  let 
us  examine  this  a  little  more  fli  icily. 

There  is  a  certain  cenftitutional  Pride  in  Men, 
which  hinders  their  yielding,  in  point  of  Know- 
ledge, Honour,  or  Virtue,  to  one  another.  This 
immediately  fcrfakes  us  at  the  Sight  of  Woman, 
And  the  being  accuflomed  to  fubmit  to  the  La- 
dies, gives  a  new  turn  to  our  Ideas,  and  opens  a 
Path  to  Reafon,  which  me  had  not'  trod  before. 
Things  appear  in  another  Light ;  and  that  Degree 
of  Complacency  feems  now  a  Virtue,  which  here- 
tofore we  regarded  as  a  Meannefs. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  Charms  of  the 
Sex,  arifing  from  the  Perfection  vifible  in  their 
exterior  Compofition  ;  becaufe  there  is  the  ftrong- 
•fl  Analogy  between  them,  and   the  Excellencies 

which  5 
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which,  from  a  nicer  Enquiry,  we'difcover  in  the 
Minds  of  the  Fair.  As  they  are  diftinguifhed 
from  the  robuft  Make  of  Man  by  that  Delicacy, 
expreffed  by  Nature,  in  their  Form  ;  fo  the  Seve- 
rity of  mafculine  Senfe  is  foftened  by  a  Sweetnefc 
peculiar  to  the  female  Soul.  A  native  Capacity 
of  pleafmg  attends  them  through  every  Circums- 
tance of  Life  ;  and  what  we  improperly  call  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Sex,  gives  them  a  Superiority 
unattainable  by  Force. 

The  Fable  of  the  North-wind  and  the  Sun  con- 
tending to  make  the  Man  throw  off  his  Cloak,  b 
not  an  improper  Picture  of  the  fpecific  Difference 
between  the  Powers  of  either  Sex.  The  blufter- 
ing  Fiercenefs  of  the  former,  inftead  of  producing 
the  Effect  at  which  it  aimed,  made  the  Fellow 
but  wrap  himfelf  up  the  clofer  ;  yet  no  fooner  did 
the  Sun-beams  play,  than  that  which  before  pro- 
teclrd  became  now  an  Incumbrance. 

Juft  fo,  that  Pride  which  makes  us  tenacious  in 
Difputes  between  Man  and  Man,  when  applied 
to  the  Ladies,  infpires  us  with  an  Eagernefs  not  to 
contend,  but  to  obey. 

To  fpeak  fincerely  and  philofophically,  Women 
feem  defigned  by  Providence  to  fpread  the  fame 
Splendour  and  Chearfulnefs  through  the  intellec- 
tual OEconomy,  that  the  celeftial  Bodies  diffufs 
over  the  material  Part  of  the  Creation.  With- 
out them,,  we  might  indeed  contend,  deftroy,  and 
triumph  over  one  another.  Fraud  and  Force 
would  divide  the  World  between  them  ;  and  we 
mould   pafs  our    Lives,  like  Slayes,  inxontinual 

Toil, 
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Toil,  without  the  Profpeft  of  Pieafure  or  Relaxa- 
tion. 

It  is  the  Converfation  of  Women  that  gives  a 
proper  Bias  to  our  Inclinations,  and,  by  abating 
the  Ferocity  of  our  Pafiions,  engages  us  to  that 
Gentlenefs  of  Deportment,  which  we  ftyle  Huma- 
nity. The  Tendernefs  we  have  for  them,  foftens 
.the  Ruggednefs  of  our  own  Nature  ;  and  the  Vir- 
tues we  put  on  to  make  the  better  Figure  in  their 
Eyes,  keep  us  in  Humour  with  ourfelves. 

I  fpeak  it  without  Affectation  or  Vanity,  that 
no  Man  has  applied  more  afiiduoufly  than  myfelf 
to  the  Study  of  the  Fair  Sex  ;  and  I  aver  it  with 
Ae  greateft   Simplicity  of  Heart,  that  I  have  not 
only  found  the   moll  engaging  and  moH:  amiable, 
but  alfo  th§"moft  generous  and  moft  heroic  Qua- 
lities amongO:  the  Ladies  \  and  that  I  have  disco- 
vered  more  of   Candour,  Difmtereftednefs,    and 
Fervour  in  their  Friendships,  than  in  thofe  of  our 
own  Sex,  though  I  have  been  very  careful,  and  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  Choice  of  my  Acquaintance. 
My  Readers  will,  I  dare  fay,  obferve,  and  in- 
deed I  defire  they  fhould,  a  more  than  ordinary 
Zeal  for  inculcating  a  high  Eiteem  of,  and  a  fin- 
cere  Attachment   to,  the  Fair.     What  I  propofe 
from  it  is,  to  rectify  certain  Notions,  which  are 
not  only  deflrucYive  of  all  Politenefs,  but,  at  the 
fame  Time,  detrimental    to  Society,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  Dignity  M  Human  Nature.Thefe 
have,  of  late  Years,  fpread  much  amongfl  thofe 
who  afFume  to  themfelves  the  Title  of  fine  Gentle- 
men ;    and,    in  Confequence    thereof,    talk    with 
great  Freedom  of  thofe  from  whom  they  are  in 
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no  Danger  of  being  called  to  an  Account.  There 
^  fo  much  of  Bafenefs,  Cowardice,  and  Contempt 
of  Truth  in  this  Way  of  treating  thofe  who  are 
alone  capable  of  making  us  truly  and  rationally- 
happy,  that,  to  confider  the  Crime,  muft  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  areafonable  Man  abhor  it.  Levity 
is  the  bed  Excufe  for  a  transient  Slip  of  this  Kind  ; 
hut  to  perfifl  in  it  is  evidently  defcending  from 
our  own  Species,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  put- 
ting on  the  Brute. 

Framed  to  give  "Joy,  the  lovely  Sex  are  pen  ; 
Beauteous  their  Form,  and  heavenly  is  their  Mien. 
Silent ,  they  charm  the  pleas' }d  Beholder9/  Si^ht  ; 
And, /peaking,  Jlrike  us  with  a  nevj  Delight : 
Words,  when  pronouncedly  them  Jbear  each  a  Dart  j 
Invade  our  Ears,  and  wound  us  to  the  Heart, 
To  no  ill  Ends  the  glorious  PaJJion  /ways  ; 
By  Love  and  Honour  b$und,  the  Touth  obeys: 
Till,  by  his  Service  won,  the  grateful  Fair 
Confents,  in  Time,  to  eafe  the  Lover's  Care,    . 
Seals  all  his  Hopes  ;  and,  in  the  bridal  Kifs, 
Give^him  a  Title  to  'untainted  Blifs. 

I  choofe  to  put  an  End  to  my  Lecture  on  Polite- 
ne/s  here,  becaufe,  having  fpoke  of  the  Ladies,  I 
•would  not  defcend  again  to  any  other  Subje6L  In 
the  Current  of  my  Difcourfe,  I  have  taken  Pains 
to  mew  the.Ufe  and  Amiablencfs  of  that. Aft 
which  this  Treatife  was  written  to  recommend ; 
and  have  drawn,  in  as  ftrcng  Colours  as  I  was  a- 
ble,  thofe   Solecifms  in  .Behaviour,  which  Men, 

either 
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cither   through    Giddinefs,  cr  a  wrong   Turn   of 
Thought,  are  rnofr.  likely  to  commit. 

Perhaps  the  grave  may  think  I  have  made  Po- 
litenefs  too  important  a  Thing,  from  the  Manner 
in  which  I  have  treated  it;  yet,  if  they  will  but 
reflect,  that  a  Statefman,  in  the  moil  augud  hU 
fembly,  a  Lawyer  of  the  decpeH  Talents,  and  a 
Divine  of  the  greater!  Parts,  muft,  notwithftand-* 
ing,  have  a  large  Share  of  Poliienefs,  in  order  to 
engage  the  Attention,  and  bias  the  Inclinations  of 
his  Hearers,  before  he  can  perfuade  them  ;  they'll 
be  of  another  Opinion  ;  and  eonfefs,  that  feme 
Care  is  due  to  acquiring  that  Quality  which  mull 
fet  off  all  the  re(>. 

The  gayer  Part  of  my  Readers  may  probably 
find  Fault  with  thofe  Reflraints  which  may  refult 
from  the  Rules  I  have  here  laid  down  ;  but  I 
would  have  thefe  Gentle-men  remember,  that  I 
point  out  a  Way  whereby,  without  the  Trouble 
of  Study,  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  no  despi- 
cable Figure  in  the  World;  which,  on  mature 
Deliberation,  I  Matter  myfelf  they  will  think  no 
ill  Exchange.  The  Ladies  will,  I  hope,  repay 
my  Labours*  by  not  being  difpleafed  with  this  Of- 
fer of  my  Service.  And  thu;s,  having  done  all  in 
my  Power  towards  making  Folks  agreeable  to  one 
another,  I  pleafe  me  with  the  Hopes  of  having 
procured  a  favourable  Reception  for  myfelf. 

When  gay  Petronius,  to  correal  the  Age, 
Gave  Way,  of  old,  to  his  fatyric  Rage*, 
This  motley  Form  he  for  his  Writings  chafe, 
And  chequered  lighter  Verfe  tyith  graver  Pro/7. 

When, 
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When,  with  juj}  Malice,  he  dcflfhi' 'd to  Jhow 
Hoivfar  unbounded  Vice,  at  lafi,  would  go  ; 
In  Profe  we  read  the  execrable  Tale, 
And  fee  the  Face  of  Sin  without  a  Veil. 
But  when  his  Soul,  by  fome  foft  theme  infpirW 
The  Aid  of  tuneful  Poetry  required  ; 
His  Numbers  with  peculiar  Sweetnefs  ran, 
And,  in  his  eafy  Verfe,  we  fee  the  Man  : 
Learn  d,  without  Pride  ;  of  Tajlecorr  eel,  yet  free, 
Alike  from  Nicenefs,  and  from  Pedantry  ; 
Carelefs  of  Wealth,  yet  liking  decent  Show  : 
In  fine,  by  Birth  a  Wit,  by   Trade  a  Beau. 
freely  he  cenfur'd  a  licentious  Age : 
And  him  I  copy,  though  with  chafler  Page ; 
Expofe  the  Evils  in  which  Brutes  delight, 
And  flo ew  how  eafy  "'tis  to  be  polite ; 
Exhort  our  erring  Touth — to  mend  in  Time,  - 
And Letlures  give— -for  Menfry's  Sake,  in  Rhyme: 
,  Teaching  this  Art — to  pafs  thro*  Life  at  Eafe, 
Pleas7  d  in  ottrfhes^  while  all  around  we  pleafe. 
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The  Right   Honouiable 
The    £  A  R  L    of 

cholmondeley; 

My  LoRi>5 

f  I  VHE  Men  of  Letters  feem  to  have 
well    confulted    their  own   Reputation 

JL  and  Intereft,  when  they  threw  ofF  the 
illiberal  Refer  ve,  which  had  long  kept  them  at  a 
Diftance  from  the  convertible  Part  of  Mankind, 
and  fecluded  them  from  the  high  Advantages  of 
that  excellent  School,  which  we  call  the  Polite 
Wsrld.  For  it  is  a  free  and  open  Commerce  with 
People  of  DiftincYion  and  cultivated  Abilities 
which  gives  the  true  Embellimment  to  Senfe,  and 
renders  the  Attainments  of  the  Scholar,  conducive 
to  the  Purpofes  of  Elegance  and  Delight. 

That  Freedom  Debate,  and  Diversity  of  To- 
pics, which  adorn  the  Converfations  of  Men  of 
Rank  and  polite  Literature,  will  give  his-Mind  a 
generous  Enlargement,  and  open  to  him  delightful 
Scenes  of  Knowledge,  at  once  awakening  the  Ima- 
gination and  informing  the  tJnderftanding.  From 
their  Difquifitions  he  will  learn  what  is  beautiful 
in  the  Productions  of  Art  ;  from  their  Demeanor, 
-M  %  wha't 
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what  is  comely  in  Manners.  For  where  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Birth  and  Station  are  united  with  libe- 
ral Accomplishments,  there  is  the  Seat  of  Ele- 
gance, and  the  Standard  of  Politenefs. 

Though  the  Quicknefs  of  familiar  Difcourfe 
admit  not  of  an  Attention  to  that  Accuracy, 
which  is  required  in  Writing  ;  yet  there  is  in  thefe 
exalted  Intercourfes,  a  certain  fnperior  Spirit  an  _ 
genuine  Eloquence;  which  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
Help  to  the  Improvement  of  Style,  and  a  more 
enlivening  Model  for  Imitatiottj  than  the  cold  Ef- 
forts of  the  Clofet  were  ever  able  to  produce* 
Thofe  happy  Turns,  and  emphatical  fprightly 
Phrafes,  which  are  (truck  out  by  the  Heat  of  ani- 
mated Conveffation,  and  that  genteel  graceful 
Dignity  of  Expr-effion,  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe 
who  move  in  the  higher  Spheres  of  Life,  will 
catch  the  Ear  of  him  who  is  familiarly  accuftomed 
to  them,  and  fteal,  in  forrre  Degree,  into  his  own 
Di&ion.  For  as  our  Senfes  naturally  retain  the 
Print  of  the  Images,  which  are  commonly  pre* 
fen  ted  to  them;  fo  our  Language  almoft  unavoid- 
ably takes  a  Tincture  from  thofe,  with  whom  we 
ufually  converfe.  Thefe  Effects  are  fo  conftant, 
that  we  feldom  fail  to  difcover  by  a  Man's  Wri- 
tings, with  what  kind  of  Society  he  has  generally 
mixed. 

I  muft  add ;  that  in  thefe  high  Scenes  of  Ob- 
fervation,  there  are  frequently  fuch  lucky  Hints 
thrown  out,  as  prove  a  fruitful  Source  of  Thoughts 
and  Imagination,  which  would  never  have  occur- 
red to  him  in  the  ftudious  Hour,  or  in  the  Com- 
pany of  meaner  Spirits. 
1     ;  Thefe, 
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Thefe,  My  Lord,  are  fome  of  the  Advanta- 
ges, which  Men  of  elevated  Character  and  refined 
Genius,  communicate  to  him  who  is  honoured 
with  their  Intimacy,  and  whofe  Mind  is  fufceptible 
of  the  ImprefTions.  They  raifehim,  as  it  were* 
above  himfelf,  giving  him  to  enjoy  fome  Share  of 
their  Spirit,  and  darting  a  Light  into  his  Breaft> 

from  that  Fire  which  enflames  their  own- 

§uaji  lumen  de  lumine  fuo  accendunt. 

If,  under  the  Incitement  of  thefe  animating 
Influences,  he  mould  try  to  difplay  the  Beauties  of 
Delicacy  \  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Encouragement 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  juftify  the  Boldnefs  ox  the. 
Attempt ;  though  it  will  be  far  from  excufmg  the 
unfuccefsful  Execution.  And  mould  he  happen 
not  to  fail ;  he  can  claim  no  other  Merit,  but 
that  of  a  faithful  Relator  ;  fmce  his  Pretenfions  go 
no  farther,  than  to  give  them  back  the  Images  o£ 
their  own  Minds. 

With  this  View  the  following  Essay  was  un- 
dertaken ;  which  is  here,  with  a  warm  Senfe  of 
Gratitude,  addr.efled-to  Youf  Lordship  ;  whofe 
Indulgence  lifted  me  Up  to'  that  Experience  of 
Life,  and  Obfervation  on  Tafle  and  Manner py 
which  gave  Birth  to  this  Defign,  fupplied  me  with. 
Materials,  and  was  the  only  Foundation,  on  which 
*  could  build  any  Hopes  of  Succefs, 

lam,  My  Lord.,,  with  the  utmofl  Deference 
and  Refpe6t, 

Tour  Lordship's  Mojli  Obedient'  and-  moft  ob- 
liged. Humble  Servant, 

Nathanael  Lancaster* 
M  3  The 
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A  MIDST  the  Variety  of  Gorhpofitions,  with 
JL  Ik  which  the  Learned  of  this  Nation  have  en- 
riched the  Republic  o{  Letters,  weftiil  want  a  Trea- 
ty e  upon  that  Quality,  which  gives  the  finishing 
Touches  to  the  Culture  of  the  UnderflarJing,  and 
duTufes  the  fin  eft  Delights  through  the  Commerce 
of  Human  Life. 

Though  in  the  celebrated  Performances  of  our 
mofl  elegant  Writers,  we  meet  with  many  maf- 
terly  Strokes,  and  beautiful  Ohfervations  upon 
it  ;  yet  lying  widely  fcattered  in  various  inter- 
mitted Speculations,  they  have  not  that  Efficacy, 
which  refults  from  a  regular  Flan  and  connected 
Syftem. 

But  if  ail  that  occurs  were  brought  into  one  en- 
tire View,  and  ranged  in  the  heft  Order;  many 
Things  would  irill  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
Work,  and  give  us  that  Fulnefs  of  Satisfaction, 
which  we  mould  have  received,  had  they  entered 
profefTedly  upon  the  Subject  Therefore,  as  it  is 
impoilible  not  to  admire  what  they  have  done  ;  it 
is  natural  to  wifh  they  had  done  more,  and  anti- 
cipated the  Neceffity  of  any  farther  Enquiries. 

This  OmiiTion,  it  has  been  faid,  was .  owing 
to  an  Opinion,  for  fome  Time  too  fuccefsfully 
propagated — That  He  only,  who  had  attained 
the  high  Accomplishment,  was  equal  to  the  Talk; 
and  that  to  undertake  the  Subject,  carried  with  it 
an  Air  of  arrogating  the  Character.  This  was 
an  Obll ruction  not  to  be  furmounted  by  the  cau- 
tious Candidate  for  literary  Fame  ;  fince  the  very 

Attempt 
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Attempt  to  obtain,  muft  unavoidably  fruflrate  his 
Hopes  of  public  Approbation. 

If  the  Author  of  the  following  Essay  had  been 
perfuaded,  either  that  this  Opinion  had  any  Foun- 
dation in  Truth,  or  was  flill  generally  received  ; 
the  fame  retraining  Confiderations  would  have 
kept  him  in  the  fame  Bounds.  But  fince  he  finds 
it  has  now  no  longer  the  Countenance  of  Num- 
bers, and  is  fatisfied  it  never  had  the  Authority  of 
Reafon,  he  hopes  he  may  endeavour  to  explain 
the  Nature,  and  illuftrate  the  Beauties  of  Deli- 
cacy, without  the  Imputation  of  afiiiming  to* 
himfelf  the  Glory  of  the  Attainment. 

A  Man  may  certainly  be  qualified  to  defcribe  a 
Character  in  his  Clofet,  though  he  cannot  ad:  up 
to  it  in  Life  :  As  we  often  find  Men  welLverfed 
in  the  Theory  of  an  Art,  and  able  to  point  out  its. 
feveral  Excellencies,  who  want  either  Faculties 
or  Attention  to  reach  the  Practice.  The  Talents 
are  founded  upon  different  Principles ;  and  the  one 
may  fubfift  without  the  other,  in  the  higheft  Per- 
fection. 

If  this  be  not  allowed  ;  the  Poet  as  well  as  the: 
Hiflorian,  muft  be  poiTefTed  of  every  great  Qua- 
lity, which  he  paints  with  Accuracy,  or  traces 
with  Difcemment.  And  when  we  find,  him  Juc- 
cefsful  in  defcribing  the  Exploits  of  an  Hero,  we 
mud  conclude,  that  he  is  himfelf  no  lefs  expert  in 
the  military  Art,  and  endued  with  equal  Magna- 
nimity. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has 
been  many  a  Writer  capable  of  drawing  up  an 
Army,  aiid'fighting  a  Battle  in  all  the  Propriety 
M-  4  and- 
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and  Vigour  of  Language,  who  had  confefTedly  as 
little  Addrefs  to  conduct  the  one,,  as  Courage  to 
attempt  the  other  in  the  Field  of  Action.-— 

•< lingua  melhr^  fed  frigid  a  bello 

Dexter  a 

And  why  fhould  the  PoflefTicn  of  the  Quality 
be  thought  more  requifite  in  the  Difplay  of  De- 
licacy? This  is  fo  far  from  appearing  evident, 
that  it  feems  rather  to  be,  in  fome  Refpe&s,  a 
kind  of  difqualifying  Circumftance.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  fine  Senfations  in  the  Soul  of 
him,  who  has  attained  to  this  high  Refinement^ 
might  prevent  him  from  doing  full  Juftjce  to  his 
own  Accomplifhments ;  for  Delicacy  is  always 
found  to  withdraw  itfelf  from  every  thing  that 
has  the  Ieafl  Appearance  of  Vanity.  But  if  this 
Obfku&ion  could  be  got  over  \  yet  when  it  is. 
known  to  be  his  own  Picture,  which  he  exhibits 
to  View,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Repre- 
fentation  of  Features  and  Lineaments,  heightened 
by  Self-regard  and  the  Bias  of  a  partial   Judgment. 

But  though  the  Attainment  of  the  Quality  is 
not  requifite  in  the  V/riter  ;  yet  it  is  effenfially 
neceffary  that  he  mould  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  thofe,  in  whom  it  is  found  to  exift. 

This  is  the  Source  from  whence  he  muii  draw 
not  only  the  Materials  for  his  Work,  but  the  Abi- 
lity of  carrying  it  into  Execution.  For  it  is  only 
by  frequent  Intercourfes  with  Men  of  Rank,  and 
polite  Acquirements,  that  he  can  wear  himfelf 
into  that  Cafl  of  Sentiment  and  Expreflion,  which 
the  Dignity  of  his  Subject  indifpenfably  demands. 

It  has   been  the  Author's  Fortune,  to    be  ad- 
mitted 
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mitted  into  thole  high  Scenes  of  Improvement, 
and  to  have  long  been  honoured  with  the  Ac- 
quaintance of  Perfons,  not  !efs  diftinguifhed  by 
rhe  Refinement  of  their  Abilities,  than  the  Emi- 
nence of  their  Station. 

On  this  Foundation  he  builds  his  Mopes.  On 
thQ  Encouragement  of  fuch  Advantages  he  refh- 
his  Apology  for  the  Undertaking  ;  neither  vainly 
afluring  himfelf,  that  he  has  been  able  to  make  a 
right  Ufe  of  the-  Gpportunitiesj  nor  meanly  court- 
ing the  Reader's  Favour,  by  profelTing  a  very  low- 
Opinion  of  his  Performance.  He.  choofes  rather- 
freely  to  confefs,  he  has  here  exerted  his  bed  En- 
deavours, and  entirely  fubmits  himfelf  to  the  De- 
cifion  of  the  Public, . 

If  he  mould  be  judged' unequal'to  the  Talk"; 
yet  (he  is  inclined  to  think)  the  Defigm  may  not  be? 
altogether  ufelefs.  Though  the  Plant  did  not 
thrive  where  it  firft  fprung  ;  yet  being  removed  to 
abetter  Soil,  it  may.  gain  new  Vigour^  and  ad-» 
vance  to.  Maturity, . 

But  whatever  be*  the  Event ;  it  whTbe  attend- 
ed with  this  agreeable  Reflexion  ;.  that  he  has  not 
fpent  his  Hours  in  trifling  Amufements,  but  in? 
Difquifuions  of  a  ferious  Nature  and  real  Concerns 
rnent  to  Mankind.  Certainly  we  were  intended- 
for  fome  farther  Satisfactions, ,  than  the  Attain^ 
mentof  fuch  Things  only,  as  ^are  barely  neceffarf 
to  the  Support  of  our  Being.  We  have  Facul- 
ties adapted  to  the  Enjoyment  of.  refined  Delights ; 
Thofe  Delights  rauft  therefore  be  relative  to  Hu- 
man Life  ;  which  would  prove  a  very  infipid  Pof- 
feffwnj  without  this  heightening  Relifh  of  Exif- 
M  5^  tcnce. 
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tence.     The  animal  Functions   might,  indeed,  be 
carried  on  ;  but  fcarce  with  .any.  Joy  beyond  what 
the  Brutes  themfelves  experience*.    The  elegant 
Pleafures  of  Imagination,  the.  enlivening  Satisfac- 
tions of  liberal  Knowledge,  and  all  the  fweet  Ef- 
fects of  the  amiable  .Pafficns  would  be  entirely  feto 
afide^  and  the  rational  Part  of  the  Creation  aban- 
doned to  the  low  Employment  of  gratifying  the; 
coarfeil  Appetites  is  the  coarfeil  Manner.     Slen- 
der and  fordid  would  be. the  Intercourfes  of  the: 
Friend  and  Companion  ;  if  Friend' and  Compa- 
nion could. then  be  found  :  Social'PIeafure would? 
degenerate  into.  Savage   Merriment ;•  and    decent 
Familiarity  into  deteftable  Freedoms  ;  were  they, 
not  under   the 'Controul  and;  Guidance,  of    this 
reftraining  Quality, 

But  the  Pleafure  arifihg  from  the  Cultivation  of 
this  Accomplishment,  is  not  the  only  Circum- 
dance,,  which  recommends  it'  to  our  Regard  : 
For  whiltl  it  imprcyes  our  Joys,  it  refines  our  Mo- 
rals, by  cheriming  ■  thofe  fine  Emotions  in  ths; 
Soul,  which  create  an- Abhorrence  of  every  thing, 
that  is  bafe  and  irregular,  and  prepare  the  Way. 
for  the  eafier  Impreffions  of  Virtue  and  Honour. 
The  Taile  of  Beauty  in  the  lower  kind,  leads  na- 
turally to  the  higher  :■■  And  the  Love.of  Harmo- 
jry  in  exterior  Things,  is  a  good  Step  towards  rfa& 
Relim.  of  what  is  graceful  and  amiable  in  the  in- 
ward Principles  of  the  Heart. 

Whoever,-  therefore,  undertakes   the  Caufe  of 
Delicacy,  is  engaged,  at  the  fame  Time,  in  the 

S>pp9Jt  cf Virtue,  and  confutes  the.  Happinefs  of- 

every,,- 
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every  individual  Member  of  Society,  For  the 
Manners  of  the  Great  are  fo  conftantly  copied  by 
their  Inferiors,  that  when  a  right  Senfe  of  Order 
and  Decency  prevails  among  the  former,  it  will 
not  be  altogether  wanting  in  the  latter.  The  Spi- 
rit of  Refinement  flops  not  where  it  was  firil  rail- 
ed, but  is  caught  from  Bread:  to  Bread :  And 
though  it  operate  with  the  greateit  Efficacy  where 
it  finds  the  belt  Materials  ;  yet,  in  fome  Degree,  it 
is  communicated  to  the  whole  Body  of  the  People. 
It  is  the  Defign  of  the  Author  to  let  thefe  Points 
in  a  clear  Light  ;  and  to  demonilrate,  that  Ele^ 
gance  of  Tafte,  and  Refinement  of  Manners,  are 
the  proper  Objects  of  a  rational  Purfuir,  illuftri-- 
ous  Ornaments  to  Human  Nature,  and  leading 
Characters  to  a  virtuous  and  moral  Conduct;  And 
if  his  Endeavours  fhould  fail  far  beneath  the  Dig- 
nity of  the  Subject.  ;  he  hopes,  ho  weaver;  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  Tefiimony  of  his  warm  • 
Regard,  and  of  the  Deference  and  Honour  he 
thinks  due  to  rhofe  elevated  Characters,  under: 
whofe  Influence  we  behold  Arts  and  Ingenuity 
encouraged,  Life  underilood,  and  Britain  afpiring 
to  the  Reputation  of  At  tie  Elegance  and  Roman 
Urbanity.  And  though  her  Advances-  may  not,* 
perhaps,. keep  Pace  with  the  Eagernefe  of  our 
Wifhes  ;  yet  this  ihould  rather  animate  than  dif- 
courage  her  Progress :  Since  it  i,s  obferyable,  that 
the  extraordinary  Afliduity  and  SJ>11  necefiarily 
employed  to  raife  and  perfect:  the  Poliiti  of  the  No- 
bler Gems,  is  amply  compenfated  by  that  Admira- 
tion and  Pleafure^which  refult  from  the  Superior  r 

THE 
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THE  General  Defrgn  of  this  Undertaking  is, 
to  explain  the  Nature,  trace  out  the  Stan^ 
dard,  and  recommend  the  Cultivation  of  thai  ®)jia* 
lity,  which,  in  our  Language,,  is-  marked  out  by  the 
"Denomination  0/*  Delicacy. 

The  Work  is  carried  on- by.  way  of  Dialogue,  and: 
opens  with  the  Characters  of  two  Gentlemen,  who, 
keep  up  the-  full  Enjoyment  of  thofe  Satisfactions , 
which  arife  from  the  Harmony  of  Friencljlnp^ 
though,  in  fame  Refpe&s*,  the  Turn  of  their  Minds. 
is  extremely  different* 

The  one  is  a  warm  Admirer'  of  Elegance  in  Mrth 
find  Manners,  and  is  perpetually,  contending  for  the 
NeceJJfty-cf  cultivating  a  refined  Taft'e.  The  other 
thinks,  that  good  Senfe  and  Virtue  are  fuffickni  R.e^. 
iommendations,  and.  ft  and  Jn, need  of  no  adventitious, 
Ornaments*. 

The  Converfation  begins  with  a  Difpvte  concern---. 
ing  the  (Origin  of  Society,  which,  the  Author  appre- 
hends, will  not  be  efieemed  an  improper-hitroduftion\ 
to  a  W  ork  of  this  kind",  ft  me  ait  the  Embellifhments 
sfLife  are  undeniably  derived  from  our-  AJfociations.. 

In  the  Second  Dialogue,  the  Meaning  of  the 
Word  Delicacy  is  explained",  agreeably  to  what 
feems.  the  genuine  Acceptation  of  it  amongfl  our  mofi- 
approved  Wrk°rs-~~^The  Nature  of  the  Qu^ity, 
the  Criterion  by  which  it  isafe'ertained,  the  Obje Ai- 
ms made  to  the  Cultivation  of  refined  Tafle  and  Paf- 
fan,  and  the  Ufe  and  Flsafure  arifing  from  it,  are 
dijiinflly  examined. 

The 
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The  next  treats  of  the  Rife  of  elegant  Arts  and 
Manners,  enquires  from  what  Source,  it  is  moji  pro* 
bable,  they  derived  their  Original ;  and  though  the 
former  may  have  firfl  rifen  in  a  Free  State,  whe- 
ther the  Monarchical  Form,  be  not  a  more  proper 
Nurfery  for  the  latter.  ■  This  Enquiry  is  followed 
by  a  Comparifon  betvj-een  the  Ancients  andM.oaettts- 
with  refpcB'to  the  Delicacy  of  Good-breeding. 

The  Fourth  examines  what  it  is,  which  confix 
tutes  Delicacy  in  Writing.  And  enquires  into  the 
®har afters  of  ftverul Greek  and-  Roman  Authors,  fa 
far  as  relates  to  the  Subjeft  of  this  EiTay  ;  in  which 
Refpefl,  Virgil  is -allowed  to  have  greatly  fur  pa jfed 
Homer.  This  opens  the  Way  to- fame  Q'bfervations- 
upon  the  Court  -of  Augu-ftus,.  and  the  Advances, 
which  were  made  in  Elegance  and  Polite nefs ,  under 
the  influence  of  that  accomplifhed  Prince. 

The  Fifth,  is  a  Difprtation  upon  the  Rife  and 
Progrefs  sf  Refinement  in  the  Language,  Compofi- 
Uons,  and  Manners  of  the  En  glim  Nation. 

The  Sixth  confders  tbofe  Qualities,  which  con- 
Jlitute  Delicacy  in  a  Public  Speaker;  and  to  what- 
Degree  it  feems  to  have  rifen  in  this  Country — r-- 
whether  the  Flowers  of  antient  Rhetoric  and  Elocu- 
tion, are  preferable  to  plain  good' &enfe  and  firgu- 
ment ;  beyond-  which  Point,  the  Englifh  Eloquenee 
is  faid  fcarce  to  afpire.  This  Convcrfation  is  clofed 
with  feme  Reflexions  upon  the  Power  of  fine  Lan- 
guage', which  is  compared- to  that  of  Mufic,  and 
jhewn  to  be,  in  form  Refpefls,  fimilar,  in  the  Ef- 
fects it  produces. 

The  Seventh  treats  of  that  Faculty  in  the  Art  of 
Fainting,    which  is  called  Grace,  and  points  out 

ttikfa 
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tbofe  Maflers,  who  have  been   m&ft  difiinguijhed  by 

ibis  Quality. 

Tbe  Four  fucceeding  Dialogues  exhibit  the  Cha- 
racter of  an  accomplifjed  Gentleman,,  and  difplay 
bis  Condud  in  the  -various  Scenes  of  Life  and  Con- 
verfation  ;  fhewing,  at  tbe  fame  Time,  thai  the 
iruefl  and  highejl  Refinement  conffis  in  the  Purity  of 
Morals  ;  arid  that  Virtue. />  tbe'nwfi '  illufirious  Or- 
nament of  Human  Nature... 

In  Contra  ft  to  this >Reprefeniaiion  of 'Elegance  and*. 
SanHliy  of  Manners  3, is-exbibited  tbe  View  of  an  im- 
pure and  uncultivated  Demeanor-,  that  the  Beauty, 
ej  tbe  one,  and  the  Deformity  of  the  other  may  ap- 
pear in;,  a  fironger  Point  of  Light,,  by,  the  Neigb-- 
bourhood  of  its  contrary  Character . 

The  Next  Dialogue  touches  u.psn  ilk  peculiar- 
Charms  of  Female  Elegance,  and  f hews  with  whai- 
a  fuperior  Lufire  Delicacy,  manijeyhitflfin  that- 
Sex,  which  is  tempered  with  a  purer  Flame,  and 
formed  with- a  quicker  Senftbility,  and  higher  Relijb 
of  every  Ornament  and  Grace. 

Tbe  LaiY  Cornier fation  recommends   the  farther 
Cultivation  of  this  Accompli fjment,  and  enquires  vuhe-  ■■ 
ther  the  Advances,  vje  have  made  in  it,  are  equal 'to 
tbofe  of  a  neighbouring  Nation,;,  and,  if  net,  to  what 
Gaufes  tbe  Difference  may  be  afcribed. 

The  Effay  ends  with  a  Differtation  on  tbofe  Dei.-- 
ties,  which  were  faid,  by  the  Ancients  $ ,  to  be  the 
Source  of  all  that  is 'amiable  and  pie  a  fin  g,  to  difperfe 
fuflnefsof  Tafle,  Love  of  'Beauty,  and  that  Happj- 
nefs  of  Manner,  which  adorns  and  enlivens  Merits 
and  is  a  proper  Attendant  upon  Senfe  and  Learning: 
jfyr  which  Reafon  they  ufually  reprejenied  the  Graces 
in  the  Train  of  the  God  of  Wiidom.  A  ■  N » 
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ESSAY 

0       N. 

D  E  L  1:  C  A  C  ¥, 

d  MtoeuE   it 

HILOCLES  isoneofthc-fe  few,  who  can- 
be  chearfuband  employed,  without  hav- 
ing Recourfeto  the Bufinefs  or  Diverfions 
of,  the  World.  He.  has  a  warm  Imagination  tem- 
pered with,  an  excellent  Underilanding,  both,; 
which  he  has  improved  by  a  judicious  .Mixture  of. 
Reading  and  Convention. 

Though  his  Inclination  has  led  him  into  Retire- 
ment ;  hi^  Talent  St  qualify  him  for,  making  a  Fi- 
gure in  the.ad.ive  Scenes  of  Life. .  .Yet,  at  the 
fame  Time,  it  muft  be  con  fefled,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain natural  Delicacy  in  the  Frame. of  his  Mind* 
which  would  have  rendered  him  lefs  ferviceable 
ilk  Bufinefs,.than  others  of  inferior  Abilities  with- 
out the  fame  Refinement  of  Temper.  Fie  is  ar- 
rived to  that:.Period  of  Life,  when  the  Powers  of 
the  Mind  are  in  their  truefl  .Vigour  :  And  having., 
converfed  at  large  long  enough  to  give  him  a 
thorough  Knowledge  of  Mankind,  he  has  narrow- 
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ed  his  Friendfhips,  as  well  as  Acquaintance,  de* 
firing  but  few  of  either. 

The  Spot  he  has  chofen  for  his  Retirement  is 
within  a  convenient  Diftance  of  the  Town,  yet- 
not  fo  near  as  to.  want  any  Advantages  of  the 
Country..  He  is  a .profefTed  Admirer  of  what  he 
calls  Refined  Simplicity,  and  difcovers  that  Charity 
of  Tafte,  not  only  in  his  Judgment  of  the  fine 
Arts,  but  in  his  Houfe,  his  Furniture,  his  Equi- 
page; and  in  mori,  throughout  the  whole  Con- 
duct and  OEc'onomy  of  his  Life. 

At  a  fmall  Didance  from  his  Houfe  (lands  a 
Wood;  which  has  fomany  natural  Beauties  attend- 
ing it,  that  with  a  very  inconfiderable  Expence, 
and- by  judiclouily  humouring  the  Genius  of  the 
Place,  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  moft  delightful 
Scenes  imaginable,-  In  the  Center  he  has  erected 
a.little.  Temple,  the  Materials  of  which  are  cheap- 
and,  common,;  yet.  they  are  chofen  with  fuch 
Judgment,  and  thrown- together  with  fuch  Art*, 
that  perhaps  the  moll'  co&Iy  Ornaments  could 
not  have,  produced  any  thing  more  pleafmg  to  a 
juft  Eye.  It  is  covered  with  Thatch,  and  paved 
with  Pebbles;  and  the  Pillars  are  nothing.. more 
than  the  Trunks- of.  fome  old  Oaks,  which  grew, 
upon  the  Spot.  But  the  Plan  is  fo  happily  de- 
figned,  and-fo  neatly  executed1;  and  the  feveral 
Parts  are  fo  harmonioufly  proportioned  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  whole,  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  mofl  agreeable.Strucr.ures  I  ever  beheld. 

To  this  favourite  Scene  Pbilocles  retires,  when- 
ever he  would  enjoy  himfelf  or  his  Friend  with- 
out Interruption.     And  hermit  was  thztSophN* 

tdui 
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ma/ found  him  in  his  Evening  Meditations,  having 
been  informed  at  his  houfe,  that  he  was  taking  a 
Walk  in  the  Wood. 

Sopbronhis  and  PhiiGcIeshavt  long  lived  together 
in  the  flrictefl  Intimacy,  and  moil  unreferved 
Communication  of  Sentiments.  Sophronius  has  a 
juft,  rather  than  a  lively  Imagination.  His  Senfe 
Is  ftrong,  but  improved  more  by  the  Force  of  his 
own  Reflexions,  than  by  Books  ;  for  he  has 
thought  much  more  than  he  has  read.  Not  that 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  capital  Authors,  both 
Ancient  and  Modern  ;  but  it  is  his  Maxim,  that 
f.c  Bocks  have  made  more  Fools  than  ever  Nature 
"  defigned."  Truth  is  the  fingle  Aim  of  his  En- 
quiries ;  and  to  flrew  her  Paths  with  Flowers,  is, 
he  thinks,  to  retard  rather  than  to  forward  the 
Progrefs  towards  her.  The  Mind  is  amufmg 
herfelf  with  little  artificial  Beauties  in  the  Way, 
whilil  me  mould  be  pufhing  forward  to  the  End 
of  her  Journey.  In  fliort,  as  he  is  naturally  of  a 
phlegmatic  ConfHtution,  he  declares  agaiml:  En- 
thufiafm  of  every  Sort,  efteeming  her  as  the  wor£l 
.Enemy  "that  Truth  has  to  fear.  He  frequently 
rallies  Philocks  upon  this  Artick^  whom  he  think?, 
upon  many  Occafions,  efpecialiy  where  the  fine 
Arts  are  concerned,  a  downright  Vifionary. 

After  the  general  Compliments  had  paffed  be- 
tween thefe  two  Friends — How,  faid  Sophronius 
fmiling,  mail  I  anfwer  it  to  the  Dryad  of  thefe 
Groves,  for  thus  brtrErking  in  upon  the  Contem- 
plations of  her  Vrotary  ;  when,  perhaps,  me  is 
even  now  expecting  you  under  fome  venerable 
Oak,  or  favourite  Elm  ?  How- 
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However  romantic  you  may  affecl  to  think  me 
in  my  Amours,  replied  Pbilocks,  you  do  not,  in 
good  Earned,  I  hope,  believe  me  fo  ill  a  Judge  of 
real  Happinefs,  as  to  imagine  me  capable  of 
thinking  I  could  exchange  the  Pleasures  of  Friend- 
ship for  any  more  valuable  Enjoyment.  No,  So- 
pbroniiis  /  as  great  an  Admirer  as  lam-ofthefe 
Beauties  of  Nature,  me  is  no  where  fo  charming 
to  me,  as  in  her  moral  Operations,  and  that  Har- 
mony fhe  produces  from  focial  Concord. 

Were  I  to  have  traced  the  Genealogy  of  Friend- 
fhip,  returned  Sophronius,  I  mould  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  Nature  her  Parent.  It  feems  to 
me  much  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  this  Union 
derived  from  Neceffity  and  Convenience,  or  fome 
other  Principle  arHing  from  our  Wants  and  Im- 
perfections, than  any  implanted  Bias  in  our 
Frame,  previous  to  thofe  uneafy  Feelings.  The 
State  of  Nature  could  not  have  admitted  of  this  re- 
fined Commerce  ;  fince  every  Individual,  at  that 
Period,  mull:  have  had  a  feparate  and  oppofite 
Intereft. 

It  is  for  that  Reafon,  among  others,  anfwered 
Pbilocks,  why  I  think  it  improbable,  that  fuch  a 
State 'mould  ever  have  exilted.  There  is  in  out 
Frame  fo  ftrong  a  Bias,  fuch  an  irrefiftible  Ten- 
dency to  unite  in  the  focial  Circle,  that  we  rnuft 
either  fuppofe  Mankind  formed  originally  with 
Affections  very  different  from  what  appear  in 
them  at  prefent,  or  give  up  the  Notion  of  this 
barbarous. State,  as  an  abfurd  and.  groundlefs  Sup- 
port ion., 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  faid  Sophronius,  that 
the  firfl:  View  of  this  rude  State  mould  ftartle  a 
Mind,  which  has  been accuflomed  to  a  regular 
Community,  and  has  formed  its  Ideas  of  Truth 
from  familiar  Appearances  of  improved  Nature. 
But  it  is  very  eafy  to  miflake  Habits  for  Affecti- 
ons, and  afcribe  to  the  direct  Impulfe  of  Nature, 
what  is,  in  reality,  "owing  to  the  Maturity  of 
Time,  and  the  Difcipfine  of  many  Generatipns. 
Societies  have  been  long  eftablimed :  Ufe  has 
taught  us  the  Advantages,  that  are  derived  from 
them  -%  and  therefore  we  fancy  that  Men  fall  na- 
turally and  unavoidably  into  Affociations  ;  when 
the  Truth  is,  they  are  only  inclined  to  be  fociable 
from  Practice,  rather  than  from  any  immediate 
Incitement  of  Nature,  or  the  Love  of  their  Spe- 
cies. Look  back  upon  the  Accounts  which  Po- 
ets, Philosophers,  and  Hiflorians  give  of  Mankind 
in  the  Infancy  of  the  World;  and  you  will  have 
a  View  very  inconililent  with  a  Principle  of  friend- 
ly Union  and  fecial  Coalition.  They  defcribe 
them  not  only  without  Arts  and  Sciences,  but 
without  Habitations,  Laws,  or  even  Language  it- 
felf,  and  feeding  upon  the  raw  Herbage,  like  their 
fellow  Brutes,  the  Tenants  of  the  fame  Shade  and 
Paflure.  I  remember  a  PaiTage  in  Cicero,  where 
he  fpeaks  to  this  Pupofe  of  the  firfl  Race  of  Mor- 
tals [a].  And  Horace  [£],  as  well  as  Lucreti- 
us 

[a]  Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus,  cum  in  agris  homines, 
be  (liar  urn  more  vagabantuf  :  nee  quidquam  ratione  ani- 
mi,  fed  pleraque  vlribus  corporis  adminiftrabant.  Non 
jus  aequabile,  quicquid  utilitatis  haberet,  accepsrat,  &c,. 
Cicero  de  Invent,  lib.  i. 

[f>]  Cum  grorepierunt  pritilis  animalia  terns,. 
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us  [c],  you  know,  talk  of  them   exa&ly    in   the 
fame  Manner. 

In  fhort,.  all  the  Records  of  Antiquity  affirm, 
that  in  the  firft  Ages,  the  Conceptions  of  Man- 
kind, their  Manners  and  Difpofitions  were  rude, 
barbarous,  and  brutal;  that  their  Attainments 
went  no  higher  than  fatisfying,  at  any  rate,  the 
coarfe  Demands  of  their  unreftrained  Appetites  t 
And  thus  being  under  no  Cbntroul  in  the  Gratifi- 
cation ©f  their  ielfifh  PaiTions,  they  ran  into  the 
moll  violent  ExcelTes,  and  were  perpetually  invad'- 
ing  and  feizing  each  other's  Property.  This  is 
the  defpicable  Figure  Mankind  make,  in  the  feve- 
ral  ancient  Pictures  of  their  original  State. 

I  acknowledge,  faid  Pbilocks,  that  this  was  the 
Do&rine  of  the  Epicureans  ;  but  the  Principles  of 
a  particular  Se£t  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Standard  of  Antiquity.  It  is  umal  with  the  learn- 
ed, when  they  are  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  fome 
favourite  Hypothecs,  to  pick  out  a  Paflage  from 
a  Greek  or  Roman  Author,  that  happens  to  co- 
incide with  the  Notion  to  be  advanced,  and  then 
argue  from  it,  as  a  received  Principle  among  the 
Ancients.  Superficial  Reafoners  and  minute  Phi- 
lofophers  may  be  thus  deceived  -y  but  Sopbronius, 
1  am  fare,  is  not  fo  eaii-Iy  impofed  upon.  And  if 
he  had  been  in  the  Humour,  he  could  have  drawn 
up  a    long  Lift  of  claffical  Names,  to  throw  inta 

Mutura  &  turpe  pecus,glandem  atquecubilia  propter, 
Unguibus  &  pugnis,  dein  fuftibus,  atque  ka  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  &c.     Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i. 
[<c] — Nemora  alque  cavas  montes  fylvafque  colebant, 
lit  fiutices  inter,  condebant  fquallida  membra, Lucre  r. 
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the  Scale  againft:   thofe  he  juft   now   mentioned. 
What  think  you  of  the  Golden  Jge,  when-*-*- — * 

Nay,  interpofed  Sophronim,  if  you  are  for 
foaring  to  the  airy  Regions  of  Romance.,  I  will 
not  endeavour  to  attend  your  Flight.  I  can  fol- 
low you  well  enough,  whilft  you  keep  within  the 
humble  Paths  of  fober  Reasoning  ;  but  the  Tow* 
erings  of  an  heated  Imagination  are  much  too 
elevated  for  my  Reach. 

—  Have  Patience,  good  Sophronius !  I  was  on* 
ly  S°ing  t0  mention  what  fome  of  the  Ancients 
have  thought  concerning  the  State  of  Man,  when 
he  was  yet  new  to  Being,  and  frefh  from  the 
Hands  of  his  Creator.  The  Defcription  Ovid 
gives  of  his  Situation,  in  that  firft  Period  of  his 
Exigence,  feems  (fome  poetical  Embellishments 
excepted)  fuch  as,  were  we  to  reafon  a  .priori rj  we 
fliould  conclude  he  was  placed  in.  The  firft  Cha- 
ra&eriftic  he  gives  of  it  is  Innocence- — 

[d]  Firfl  rofe  e  golden  Jge  J-  the  human  Mind 
To  Faith's  fair  Rules  fpontaneous  then  inclind, 
"  Unforcdhy  Punijhment,  unavud  by  Fear  : 
"  Mans  Words  ivere  ftmple,  and  his  Souljincere. 

Seneca  likewife  gives  an  Account  of  the  State  of 
Nature,  as  it  flood  in  Saturn's  Reign,  exactly 
conformable  to  this  Notion  of  focial  Virtue  being 
then  exercifed  in  all  its  Purity  and  Peace  [>]  — 

Nor 

[d]  Aurea  prima  fata  eft  aetas,  quse  vindice  nullo, 
Sponte  fua  fine  lege  fidem  re&umque  colebat  : 
Poena  metufque  aberant,  &c.  ■ 

[e]  "  Tunc  ilia  virgo,  numinis  magni  dea, 
u  Juftitiaccelo  mifla,  cum  fancta  Fide, 

"  Terras 
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Nor  does  it  Teem  in  the  leaf!  improbable,  that 
fuch  a  Happinefs  might  once  have  been  the  Lot  of 
Mortals ;  though  their  prefent  degenerate  State 
is  fo  different  from  it,  as  to  need  the  ftrongeft 
Reilraints,  to  keep  up  any  tolerable  Degree  of 
Order  in  the  World.  The  Lufl:  of  Avarice  and 
Ambition  now  indeed  divide  Mankind,  and  deftroy 
their  mutual  Harmony.  But  before  Covetouf- 
nefs  crept  into  the  World;  before  Men  had  any 
Temptation  to  invade  the  Rights  of  Equality; 
when  Titlesj  Diftinciions,  and  Pre-eminence? 
were  yet  unknown ;  why  might  not  a  Number 
of  People  have  lived  together  in  Amitv,  enjoying 
every  thing  in  common,  and  content  with  the  na- 
tural Produces  of  the  Earth  in  fome  happy  Cli- 
mate ? 

Becaufe  it  is  inconfiflent  with  the  Nature  of 
human  Creatures,  anfwered  Scpbronius,  that  any 
Number  of  them  fliould  live  together   in  Con- 

"  Terras  regebat  mitis.     Humanum  genus 

"  Non  bella  norant &c" 

Then  juftice,  Virgin  pure,  of  fovereign  Power, 
With  facred  Faith,  attendant  Handmaid,  fent 
To  this  our  Globe,  Dominion  held  o'er  Men, 
And  rul'd  wiih  abfolute,  but  gentle  Sway. 
Unheard  was  Difcord's  Voice,  and  Din  of  War, 
The  Clafh  of  Arms,  and  Trumpet's  direful  Sound. 
Nor  Walls,  nor  Bulwarks,  Cities  yet  had  rais'd  ; 
Pervious  and  fafe  each  unfehe'd  Entrance  lay. 
Peculiar  Rights  were  then  unknown  to  Men  5 
-  One  common  Stock  fupply'd  the  friendly  Race. 
The  teeming  Earth  pour'd  out  her  fruitful  Stores 
Spontaneous  to  her  Sons  —  kind  Parent  fhe^ 
And  tender  Guardian  !  pious  Children  they  I 

Seneca,  Trag  06tav.  A  61.  it 

cord* 
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cord,  without  the  Curb  of  Government.  Had 
we  come  into  the  World  with  fuch  Difpoiltions, 
as  our  firfl  Parents  are  faid  to  have  pofleffed  be- 
fore their  Fall;  then  indeed  thofe  tranquil  Joys, 
which  have  (it  mould  feem)  flouriihed  only  in 
Song,  might  have  exifted  in  reality.  But  as  to 
their  unhappy  Offspring,  born,  as  they  are,  with 
depraved  Appetites,  and  inordinate  Self-PalTions, 
It  is  abfolutely  impoilible,  that  either  Order, 
Peace,  or  Julttce  could  ever  have  prevailed  a- 
mongft  them,  without  the  Aid  of  fome  retrain- 
ing Force.  Let  a  Man  fairly  examine  Human 
Nature,  the  Tendency  and  Effects  of  our  Pain- 
ens ;  and  he  muft  allow  this  to  be  the  Cafe. 

It  is  in  vain  to  produce  ^ny  .Authority  sgainil 
the  Nature  of  Things;  and  leaft  of  ail,  that  of 
the' Poets.  They,  you  know,  are  not  generally 
the  •ftri&efl  Reafoners  ;  their  Aim  being  rather  to 
pleafe  than  inform.  And  though  there  is  a  Thing, 
which  we  call  Truth  in  their  'Art  ;  yet  not  being 
tied  down  to  fever e  hiflorical  Matter  of  Fa£t,  they 
are  at  Liberty  to  create  Scenes,  which  exift  only 
in  Imagination.  But  if  Names  are  of  any  Force, 
I  could  produce  [f]  Ifocraiesy  [g\  Diodorus,  and 
Numbers  of  the  mod  celebrated  Ancients,  who 
reprefent  the  Infancy  of  the  World  as  rude  and 
barbarous,  as  Hobbs,  or  any  of  the  Moderns 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been.  Seneca,  I  will  not  deny, 
feems  to  favour  your  Opinion  :  And  in  one  of  his 
Epiftles,  the  Philofopher  is  not  lefs  warm  than  the 

[/  ]  Ifocrates,  Orat.  iii.  ad  Nicoclem. 
\g]  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 

Poet, 
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Poet,  in  the  Defcription  of  a  Golden  Age  [h].  But 
after  he  had  indulged  his  lively  Genius  in  the 
Sallies  of  Imagination,  Reafon  reaflumes  her  Seat* 
and  he  freely  owns,  that  Philofophy  was  unknown 
to  the  World  in  that  early  Period  5  that  it  was 
indeed  an  Age  of  Innocence,  but  not  of  Wifdom  ; 
and  that  the  moral  Character  was  not  then  tho- 
roughly underftood.  For  Virtue,  fays  he,  is  not 
the  Gift  of  Nature,  but  the  Product  of  Art.  The 
Seeds  of  it  are  indeed  fowh  in  our  Hearts  ;  but  if 
they  are  not  cultivated  with  the  utmofl  Diligence 
and  Care,  they  will  for  ever  remain  in  a  dormant 
and  inactive  State. 

Does  not  this  Concefllon  entirely  demolifht  the 
fine  Fabric  he  had  juft  before  ere&ed  ?  For  furely 
Mankind  muft  have  been  abfolutely  incapable  of 
living  together  in  focial  Harmony,  whilfl  the 
Mind  had  not  yet  received  that  Cultivation,  which 
is  requifite  to  unfold  thofe  latent  Principles  of  Vir- 
tue; without  which,  it  is  impoflible  that  Num> 
bers  can  live  together  with  any  Sort  of  Comfort* 
or  maintain  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Peace  and 

[b]  Quamvis  egregia  illis  vita  fuerit,  &  carens  fraude, 
non  fuere  fapientes— Non  erant  ingenia  omnibus  con- 
fummata — Non  enim  dat  natura  virtutem  ;  ars  eft,  bo- 
num  fieri— Ignorantia  rerum  innocentes  erant.  Multum 
autem  interelt,  utrum  peccare  aliquis  nolit,  an  nefciat. 
Deerat  illis  juftitia,  deerat  prudentia,  deerat  temperantfo 
&  fortitudo.  Omnibus  his  virtu tibus  habebat  fimilia 
qusedam  rudis  vita  :  virtus  non  contingit  animo,  nifi  in— 
itituto  &  edocto,  &  ad  fummum  aflldua  cogitatione  per- 
dutto.  Ad  hoc  quidem,  fed  fine  hoc  nafcinrar  :  &  in 
optimis  quoque  antequam  erudias,  virturis  materia,  non 
virtus  eft. 

Sen.  Epift.  90. 
Order, 
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Order.  Cicero  Teems  clearly  to  be  of  this  Opi- 
nion-; for  he  derives  all  focial  Concord  from  the 
Difcipline  of  Philofcphy,  when  he  breaks  out  into 
a  celebrated  Rhapfody  upon  the  pleafing  Re- 
flexion [/]. 

If  the  Truth  of  Opinions,  returned  Phi  lodes,, 
were  to  be  determined  by  Antiquity  ;  thofe,  who 
maintain,  the  Sentiments  I  am  contending  for, 
might  at  lead  go  as  high  for  their  Authority,  as 
their  Oppofers.  The  Lines  I  repeated  from  Gvid 
feem  to  be  copied  from  Hefwd ;  who,  as  feme 
affirm,  was  contemporary  with  Homer.  .  Though 
indeed,  to  trace  this  Notion  of  the  Golden  Age 
up  to  it's  true  Source,  we  mud;  look  for  it  in  the 
Mofaical  Account  of  thefirft  State  of  the  World, 
from  whence  it  feems  to  be  derived.  But  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  State  of  Nature,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Hobbs,  and  his  followers,  could  not 
have  fubfifted  long  enough  to  be  called  a  State,  ad- 
mitting it  ever  fubiifted  at  all.  As  it_was  nothing 
but  a  Scene  of  War,  conqueil  muu;  either  have 
foon  introduced  Subjection;  or  the  Sons  of  Men 
mud  have  been  totally  extinct.  This  [k]  Lucre- 
tius himfelf  admits,  and  owns  that  Mankind  muft 

[/]  O  vltse  philofophia  dux  !  O  virtutis  mdagatrix,  ex- 
pultrixque  viuorum  !  Tu  urbes  peperiili ;  tu  didipatos 
homines  in  focietatem  vits  convocafti :  tu  cos  inter  fe 
prima  domiciliis,  deinde  conjugiis,  turn  Jiterarum  ct  vo- 
cum  coinmnnione  junxifti :  tm'nventrix  legum,  Lu  ma- 
giftra  mcrum,  &  difcipline  fuifti! 

Cicero  Tufc  Difp.  Aid.  Venet.  p  2.42. 
[k]  Genus  bumanum  jam  turn  foret  omne  peremptum.; 
Nee  potuiiTet  adhuc  pe.rducere  fsscla  propago. 

L-ucret  lib.  v.  iin.  IC25. 
Vol.     I.  N  neceflaril? 
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neceHarily  have  perifhed  under  the  Inconvenierh- 
ces  of  fuch  a  Situation.  Now  from  hence,  it 
Should  feem,  a  ftrong  Reafon  might  be  drawn, 
to  prove  that  this  State  of  Nature  is,  at  leafl,  as 
viflonary  as  the  Golden  Age.  For  tell  me,  So- 
pbronius,  can  it  be  fuppofed  with  any  Juftice  to 
the  Wifdom  of  the  fupreme  Being,  that  he  placed 
Mankind  originally  in  a  Situation,  that  muft  ne- 
refiarily  have  defeated  the  Ends  of  their  Creation, 
and  utterly  extirpated  the  whole  Species  from  off 
the  Face  of  the  Earth  ? 

To  argue,  replied  Sophronius,  againft  the  Rea- 
lity of  aFac-t,  from  its  Confequences,  is  hardly  a 
fafe  Method  of  inveftigating  fpeculative  Truths  '•> 
I  mean,  where  the  Evidence  is  ftrong  on  the  Side 
of  the  Fa£t ;  and  the  Confequences  are,  at  beft, 
but  hypothetical.  This  at  leafl  you  muft  allow, 
that  the  Doclrine  I  contend  for,  has  many  great 
and  ili urinous  Names  on  its  Side. 

Not  fo  many,  returned  Pinholes,  as  might  be 
produced  on  the  contrary  [/].     The  noble  Mora- 

-[/]  Nihil  eft  tarn  illuftre,  quam  conjunclio  inter  homi- 
nes hominum -et  ipfacaritas  generis  humani,  qusena- 

ta  a  fatu,  quo  a  procreatoribus  nati  deliguntur,  &  tota 
domus  conjngio  &  ilirps  conjungitur^  ferpfit  fenfirn  foras 
cognationibus  primum,  turn  affinitatibus,  deinde  amici- 
tiis,  poll  vicinitatibus,  turn  civibus,  &c. 

Cicer.de  Fin.  lib.  v.  edit.  Aid.  p.  119. 
— —  Omnes  inter  fe  naturali  quadam  benevolentia  con- 

tinentur. 

Ibid.  De  Legibus,  lib.  1.  p.  179. 

Conftituendi  vero  juris   ab  ilia  fumma  lege  capiamus 

exordium  j  quse  fecuiis  omnibus  ante   nata  eft,  quam 

fcripta  lex  ulla,  aut  quam  omnino  rivitas  eft  conftituta. 

Ibidem,  Leg.  i.  in  intitio. 

'     lift 
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lift  has  oppofed  it  with  that  Senfe  and  Spirit, 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguifh  his  excellent  Wri- 
tings [ni\.  Mr.  Locke  indeed  fpeaks  cf  a  State  of 
Nature,  in  Contra-diftin&ion  to  civil  Societies ; 
and  feems  to  think  it  might  have  exifted  [«].  But 
then  he  reprefents  it,  not  as  a  State  of  Licence 
and  Diforder,  but  as  fubje£t  to  the  Laws  of  Rea- 
fon  ;  which,  if  I  do.  not  miftake,  is  the  very  thing 
which  Ovid  intended  in  his  Defcription  of  the 
Golden  Age  :  For,  no  doubt,  when  the  Poet 
fays,  Men  obferved  the  Rules  of  Right  and  Ju- 
ft  ice  without  Laws  ;  he  muft  mean,  without  thofe 
of  civil  Compact. 

That  Mankind  are  naturally  of  an  uniting  fo- 
cial  Temper,  is  maintained  by  Grotius,  Puffen- 
dirff,  and  many  other  great  and  learned  Men. 

Now  if  their  natural  Sociability  be  cnce  admit- 
ted ;  the  State  of  Nature,  as  defcribed  by  Hcbbs 
and  adopted  by  my  Friend,  muft  neceflarily  fall 
to  Pieces  ;  for  mofl  certainly  they  are  not  com- 
patible.. Think  not  then,  Sopbronius,  (to  ufe  the 
Words  of  our  ethic  Poet) 

Think  not,  in  Natures  State,  Men  blindly  trod-, 
The  State  of  Nature  was  the  Reign  of  God.  [o] 

If  Mankind,  faid  Sopbronius,  had  been  origi, 
nally  formed  with  fuch  an  Affection  for  each  o- 
ther,  as  to  be  led  from  thence  into  A'flbciations  ; 
this  endearing  Principle  muft  have  prevented 
thofe   bloody   Violences    and   fatal   Quarrels,  by 

[m]  Lord  Sbafiejhury.  [n]  Treatife  on  Go- 

vernment. [9]  Pope's  EfTay  on-Man. 

N  a  Which 
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which  fuch  Numbers  of  the  Species  are  conftant- 
4y  dirninifhed.  But  War  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe 
dated  Methods,  that  Providence  takes  to  remove 
the  Generations  of  Men  from  off  the  Face  of  the 
Earth  ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  others  to  take 
their  Turn  upon  this  Stage  of  Exigence.  And 
indeed,  were  the  deftruCiive  Contentions,  that  a- 
rife. from  Ambition  and  public  Refentment,  en- 
tirely to  ceafe;  our  Species  alone  would  foon 
overftock  the  Globe.  If  therefore  it  had  been  the 
Creator's  Pleafu're  to  have  formed  us  with  a  ftrong 
implanted  Senfe  of  mutual  Love ;  we  may  pre- 
fume,  the  Plan  of  Providence  would  have  been 
very  different  from  that,  which  feems  now  to  be 
eftablifhed. 

But  (uppofe  Men  were  originally  framed  with 
this  amicable  Difpofition,  this  Fondnefs  for  focial 
Intercourfe  ;  yet,  whatever  was  the  Caufe,  it  is 
evident,  they  had  fo  far  departed  from  their  pri- 
meval Virtue,  that  the  Hiftories  of  every  Coun- 
try reprefent  a  Period,  when  its  Inhabitants  were 
as  favage  and  unfocial  as  the  State  of  Nature  is 
defcribed.  If  you  queftion  the  Credit  of  thefe  Re- 
cords ;  you  need  go  no  farther  for  full  Conviction, 
than  our  Northern  Iflands ;  in  many  of  which  the 
Natives  are  as  little  acquainted  with  Order,  Dis- 
cipline, and  Juftice,  or  any  of  the  Virtues  of  Hu- 
manity, as  the  very  Brute  Creation.  This  agrees 
exactly  with  the  Descriptions  given  us  of  other 
uncivilized  People  frill  fubfifting  in  the  World. 
How  then  do  thefe  Virtues  operate  neceffarily 
upon  Mankind  ?  .    . 

Imuft 
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I  muft  confefs,  replied  Fhiloclcs,  that  I  have 
frequently  met  with  fuch  Defcriptions  ;  but  the 
Teflimony  of  the  Authors  never  appeared  to  me 
fo  clear,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  call  in  queilion 
their  Veracity.  From  the  bed  Information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  am  led  to  believe  there 
is  no  People,  upon  Earth  fo  favage,  as  not  to  have 
formed  fome  kind  of  Society,  fome  Sort  of  Laws, 
however  imperfect,  to  reftrain  Violences,  and  pu- 
nifh  Tranigreffions.  It  is  abfolutely  impoflible 
that  Men  could  otherwife  have  fubfifted,  fince 
the  Time  they  fell  from  their  primitive  Inno- 
cence. 

But  let  me afk  Sophronius — Is  not  well-being 
agreeable  to  our  Nature  ?-— "  It  mud  be  allowed." 
Tell  me  then,  can  that  be  obtained  without  So* 
ciety  ?— r  "  Undoubtedly  not."  Society  there- 
fore mull  be  natural  to  us.  And  if  it  be  ;  is  there 
nothing  within  us,  no  impulfive  Principle  to  ex- 
cite and  lead  us  to  aflbciate  ?  What  think  you  of 
Pity  and  Companion  ?  the  general  Difli-ke  of  So- 
litude, and  love  of  Company?  Some  Traces  of 
them,  at  leaf!,  are  found  in  .Men  of  all  Ages  and- 
Climates.  What  think  you  of  the  Powers  and  Ca- 
pacities of  Speech  ?  Why  were  they  given  us,  if 
not  to  be  exercifed  ?  And  how  can  they  be  exer- 
cifed  without  Society  ?  It  is  evident  too,  that  Na- 
ture has  implanted  in  us  the  Principle  of  Juflice  ; 
.  But  for  what  Purpofe,  if  not  for  the  Ufe  of  So- 
ciety ? 

It  is  plain  therefore,  in  every    View,  that  we 

are    formed   with  a  Love    for   our   Species ;  and 

confequently,  with  fecial    Pailions.     To  condder 

N  3  Mankind 
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Mankind  in  any  other  Light,  is,  to  degrade  them 
even  below  the  Hearts.  What  a  defpicable  Opi- 
nion muft  that  Man  entertain  of  the  Order  of  Be- 
ings, to  which  he  belongs,  what  Regard  for  Vir- 
tue ! — 

Pardon  me,  good  Philocles,  if  I  cannot  forbear 
interrupting  you.     Men  of  an  elevated  Spirit  are 
conftaritly  exalting  their  Species  to   the  Skies,  and 
branding  all  thofe,  who  talk  more  temperately  on 
the  Subject,    as   Enemies   to   Virtue.     But  you 
greatly  miftake  me,  if  you  imagine  I  have  taken 
this  Side   of  the  Quefticn  with  any  Intention  to 
weaken  the  Caufe  of  Morality.     It  is  your  Way 
to  paint  Mankind,  as  your  generous  Warmth  in- 
clines you  to  wifh  they  had  been  formed  ;   whilft 
Men    of  cooler   Temper  are   center) t    to    view 
Things  as  they  really  are,  rather  than  as  a  falfe, 
though  pleafing  Light  may  reprefent  them.  They 
find  nothing  to   fupport  thofe  high  Notions  you 
entertain  of  the  intrinficX>ignity  of  the  Species,' — ■ 
no  Principles  in  Mankind,  which  lead  dire£tly  and 
necefTariJy  to  combining   Fellowfhips.     Man,  fay 
they,  was    created    frail    and    weak,  fubjeft    to 
Wants,  which  in  a  Tingle  Capacity  he  could   not 
fupply,  and  obnoxious  to  Dangers,  againfl  which 
his   own  ima'ffifted    Arm  was  not  a  fufficient  De- 
fence.    An   Union   of  the   Many   was'  therefore 
formed,  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Jmbecillity  of  fepa- 
ratc  Individuals.     Hence  Juftice   arofe  ;  and    the 
Rule  of  Right  was   afcertained  and   enforced,  as 
a  neceffary   Means  to  maintain  the  Plan  of  focial 
Order.     You  aflert,  that  the  Lav/  of  Equity  is 
an    original   implanted   Principle  in   the  human 

Breaft 
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Bread.  But  if  I  were  inclined  to  difpute  this 
Point  with  you ;  I  might  afk,  what  Occafion 
would  there  have  been  for  fuch  a  Law,  if  Man 
had  been  framed  with  fo  ardent  an  Affection  to- 
wards his  Species,  as  you  contend  for  ?  Where 
Love  reigns  in  full  Power,  Property  cannot  be  a 
Subject  of  Contention.  So  far  is  me  from  doing 
Violence  and  Wrong,  that  fhe  is  ever  tender  oi 
the  Welfare  and  Interefl  of  the  Object  beloved,., 
and  even  lavifh  in  her  Munificence. 

Ldo  not  contend,  faid  Pbilodes,  that  the  fbciul 
and  kind  Affections  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  fubdue  all 
the  reft  ;  but  only  that  there  are  fuch  PaiTions  in 
Mankind,  ia  Conjunction  with  others.  The  Love 
of  our  Species  cannot  therefore  be  faid  to  fuper- 
fede  the  Love  of  Equity  :  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  entirely  compatible  with  each  other.  Nor 
does  it  feem  in  the  leaft  to  follow,  that,  if  the 
Cafe  be  as  I  have  ftated  it,  univerfar  Peace  and 
Juftice  mud  for  ever  prevail.  For  Man  being  li- 
able to  great  Errors,  not  only  from^the  Mif-rule 
cf  his  Paffions,  but  the  Imperfection  of  his  Rea- 
fon,  many  Occafions  of  moral  Evil  muft  neceffa- 
rily  arife,  not  with  (landing  the  fecial  Ai'Fec.tions 
are  allowed  to  exift  in  all  the  Strength,  which  I 
contend  for. 

But  had  mutual  Afxeclion,  returned  Sopbroniusf 
been  only  a  leading  Paflion  in  us ;  or  had  it  been 
equally  ballanced  with  Self-regard,  all  legal  Re- 
ftraints  had  been  entirely  unnecedary.  Man 
would  have  been  in  no  Danger  from  the  fecret 
Attempts  of  Fraud,  or  the  bold  Attacks  of  baa- 
N  4  faced 
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faced  Oppreifion :  His  whole  Life  would  have 
been  one  continued  Scene  of  Security  and  Happi- 
nefs.  But  the  Legiflators  found  his  real  State  to 
be  quite  another  Thing.  If  they  did  perceive  that 
Nature  had  clearly  dictated  the  Law  of  Equity  ; 
yet  Experience  taught  them,  u  That  the  Admi- 
<e  niftration  of  that  Law  was  fo  incompetently 
"  and  irregularly  executed,  as  to  inflame  -  rather 
'?  than  heal  the  Evils  of  the  undifciphned  State, 
"  whiJft  there  was  no  common  Arbiter  to  adjuft 
"  and^  enforce  its  Operations  [p]'y. 

Thefe  are  the  Reafons,  which  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  Dangers  and  Neceflities  gave  Birth 
to  the  Plan  of  Government.  And  when  Society 
was  eflahliihed  upon  a  proper  Bafis,  and  equitable 
Laws  had  given  Security  to  Mankind,  the  Com- 
munity had  full  Experience  of  its  happy  Effects. 
But  as  Particulars  frill  felt  many  Wants,  for 
which  the  public  Combinations  afforded  no  Re- 
lief; it  was  natural  for  them  to  look  out  for  a 
Supply  to  this  Deficiency.  The  moil  obvious 
feems  to  he  private  Fellowihips  ;  which  by  an 
Union  of  Hearts,  and  amicable  Iniercourfes,  might 
procure  Enjoyments,  which  do  not  refult  from 
general  Aflbciations. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  Source  of  Friend- 
iliip  :  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  any  Derogation 
to  the  Lovelinefs  of  the  Affection.  For,  what 
but  the  Imbecillity  of  our  Frame  gives  Rife  to 
that  Paffion,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  moll 
amiable  belonging  to  our  Nature  ?  Had  the  Firm- 
[p]  W 's  D.  Legat. 
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nefs  of  our  Min«ds  been  greater,  our  Companion 
had  certainly  been  lefs.  For  it  is  evej  found, 
that  as  the  fofteft  Metals  \are  moft  eafily  diflbl- 
ved  ;  fo  the  tendered  Minds  fooneft  melt  into 
Pity.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  Reafon,  why  that 
Sex,  whofe  Chara&eriitic  is,  by  no  means,- 
Strength,  are  mod  liable  to  the  Impreffions  of 
this  afRictingPafiion. 

Pity,  returned  Phi 'locks ,can  hardly  be  faid  to  flow 
from  Weaknefs  in  the  fame  Senfe  that  you  fup~ 
pofe  fecial  Affe&ion  to  do ;  In  the  latter, Weaknefs 
is  the  Attribute  of  that  Subject,  from  whence  the 
Affection  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  ;  Men  united,  be- 
caufe  they  found  themfelves  too  weak  to  fubfifl  in 
a  feparate  State  :— But  in  the  former,  "Weaknete 
can  enly  be  the  Attribute  of  that'  Subject,  en 
which  the  Pafiiorc  is-  fuppofed  to  operate.  It '!:-. 
nof  the  Weaknefs  of  the  diftreffed  Object,  but  of 
him  who  beholds  it,  which- produces  the  fympa- 
thizing  Sorrow.  Imbeciility  therefore  cannot 
give  Rife  to  fecial  Inclinations,  m  the  fame  Way 
you  imagine,  it  does  to  Compafiion.  Thte-orily 
Inference,  that  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  your  Ar- 
gument, feems-  to  be,,  that  the  Tendernefs  of 
Senfations,  or  Weaknefs  (if  you  will  call  it  fo)  h 
the  Means 'whereby  the  Pafiion  operates  upon  any- 
Subje£t:  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it 
is  the  Fountain  of  the  Paffion ;  or  that  it  is  ground- 
ed on  no  other  Principle  in  Nature-  For  why 
mould  Scphronius  afcribe  this  Susceptibility  of 
Companion,  to  a  WcaEnefs  of  Mind  r,  I:  it  not 
N  5  ♦  for 
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tar  more  reafonable  to  derive  it  from  the  quick 
Feeling  cf  the  Sentiments  of  Humanity,  and  the 
fudden  Exertion  of  generous  Sympathy?  Examine 
the  Condition  of  your  own  Bread  under  a  lively 
Senfe  of  Pity ;  and  tell  me  whether  you  do  not  al- 
ways find,  that  it  gives  you  an  exalted  Idea  of  the 
Generofity  of  your  Temper,  when  it  is  touched  in 
this  kind  and  benevolent  Way  ?  And  though  it 
may,  perhaps,  draw  Tears  from  your  Eyes ;  yet 
they  are  the  Tears  of  manly  Affe&ion,  and  not 
the  Meltings  of  weak  Effeminacy.  For  furely, 
■SopbrGnius,  there  can  be  no  Weaknefs  in  Conipaf- 
lion,  purely  and  abftraftedly  confidered  ;  fincc 
the  nobleft  Souls  are  open  to  the  flrongeft  Im- 
preflions  of  this  Kind.  Homer,  who  had  a  com- 
plete Infrght  into  Human  Nature,  and  fo  well  un- 
derstood what  it  was  that  gave  the  finifhing  Ex- 
cellence to  a  Character,  reprefents  the  Hero  of 
his  Poem,  the  great  Achilles  himfelf,  melting  into 
Pity  at  the  Miferies  of  a  venerable  aged  Monarch, 
on  his  Knees  begging  him  to  reftore  the  Body  of 
his  Son  Plcfior.  Nay,  he  not  only  makes  him  re- 
lent, but  even  endeavour  to  affuage  the  Sorrows 
of  the  unhappy  Prince,  with  the  molt,  tender,  as 
well  as  rational,  Confolations  -[^].  Pity  then;  in 
the  Eftimalion  of  this  judicious  Poet,  who  was  al- 

y  '  ways 

\q)    AvIiK   ano  Spoyti  u£\o,   ys  govlot  ^s  Xei%0<>  a'*r>J> 

"  From  the  high  Throne  divine  Achilles  rote  : 
"  The  rev'rend  Monarch  by  the  Hand  he  rais'd  ; 
*  On  his  white  Beard  and  Form  majeftic  gaz'd, 

"  Not 
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ways  true  to  Nature,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
an  elevated  and  fublime  Spirit.  Nay,  is  it  not 
an  Attribute  afcribed  even  to  the  Deity  himfell  ? 
How  then  can  it  be  derived  from  fo  mean  an  Ori- 
ginal ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  Softnefs,  but  not  (as  you  call 
it)  an  Imbecillity  of  Heart.  Juvenal,  I  remember, 
fomewhere  extols  it  as  the. bed  and  moft  lovely 
Pailion  belonging  to  human  Nature,  and  the  dif- 
tinguiihing  Chara&eriftic  of  our  Species  [rj. 

You  muft  be  fenfibie,  returned  Sopbronius,  that 
whatever  Notion  the  Poet  might  advance  to  flat- 
ter Mankind,  or  beautify    his  Competition-;  yet 

"  Not  unrelenting.     Then  ferene  began 
s<  With  Words  to  tooth  the  miierable  Man. 

Iliad,  xxiv.  Pope's  Tranrfl. 
There  is  not,  as  Mr.  Pope  obferves,  a  more  beautiful 
PafTage  than  this,  in  the  whole  Iliad.  Homer ,  to  mew  that 
Achilles  was  not  a  mere  Soldier,  here  draws  him  as  a 
Perfon  of  excellent  Senfe,  ar.d  found  Reafon.  And  it 
was  a  Piece  of  great  judgment  thus  to  defcribe  him  : 
for  the  Reader  would  have  retained  but  a  very  indifferent 
Opinion  of  him,  if  he  had  had  no  Qualification,  but  mere 
Strength.  It  alfo  mews  the  Art  of  the  Pcet,  thns  to  de- 
fer this  Part  of  his  Character  to  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Poem:  By  thefe  Means,  lie  fixes  an  Idea  of  his  Great- 
"nefs  upon  our  Minds,  and  makes  his  Hero  go  off  the 
Stage  with  Appkii'fe. 

Pope's  Homer,  B.  xxiv.  p.  i63.  ed.  1736. 

[rl  «  MolJiihma  corda 

"  Humano  generidare  fe  natura  fatetur, 
"  Quae  lachrymas  dedit.     Hxc  noitrj  pars  optima 

[fenfus. 

"  Separat  hoc  nos 

"  A  grege  mutorum."  Ju v en.  Satyr,  xv. 

-  "  Compaihon  proper  to  Mankind  appears  j; 

"  Which  Nature  witnefs'd  when  me  gave  us  Tears.57 
'Tis  this,  the  nobleft  Paflion  of  the  Mind, 
Exalts  our  Race  above  the  brutal  Kind. 

the 
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the  Generality  of  the  Ancients  derived  Pity  from 
no  higher  a  Source  than  that,  which  I  have  af- 
figned.  Seneca  calls  it  the  Fault  of  a  poor  pufilla- 
nimous  Spirit ;  and  affirms,  that  the  bafeft  Tem- 
pers are  mod  fufceptible  of  this  Paffion.  The 
wife  and  good,  fays  he,  will  not  pity,  but  he 
will  relieve  ;  but  he  will  run  to  the  Aid  of  the 
diftreffed.  So  far  is  he  from  dropping  a  fympa- 
thizing  Tear  with  the  unhappy  ;  that  he  is  not 
moved  even  by  his  own  Calamities,  but,  like  a 
iolid  Rock,  reverberates  the  Storm,  and  (lands 
fee  u  re  [/]. 

But  how  does  it  appear,  faid  Pbilocles,  that  Pity 
has  the  fame  Idea  in  our  Language,  which  Mife- 
ricordia  had  in  the  Roman  ?  Perhaps  this  might 
mean  a  fenfelefs  effeminate  Confirmation,  that 
ftizes  weak  Minds  on  the  Profpecl  of  any  thing 
ciifaflrous,  and  deprives  them  of  the  Capacity  to 
relieve  the  Mifery  they  behold. 

There  is  a  PafTage  in  the  Author  I  juft  now 
mentioned,  returned  Sopbronius,  which  makes  it 
evident,  that  he  underftood  by  Mifericordia,  the 
very  fame  Thing,  which  we  do  by  the  Word  Pi- 

[s]  Clementiam,  manfuetudinemque  omnes  boni  praj- 
ftabunt :  mifericordiam  aurem  vitabunt ":  eft  enini  viti- 
u m  pufilii  inimi  ad  fpeciem  malorum  alienorum  fucci- 
dtntis       Itaque  peflimo  cuiquefamiliariilima  eft.     Anus 

&  ixvuiiercuke  funt,  quse,  &c. Ergo  non  miferebitur 

fapiens,  fed  fuccunet,  fed  proderit  ■ Ne  in   fnis  qui- 

dern  accidet  calaiuitatibus,  fed  omneni  fortune  iram  re- 
verberubit,  &  ante  fe  franget,  &c. 

Seneca  de  Clem.  lib.  II,  edit.  Dan.  Elz.  1672. 

ty: 
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ty.  [/]  He  tells  us,  "  that  a  wife  Man  will  look 
"  upon  a  Beggar  labouring  under  all  the  Diflref- 
"  fes  of  Poverty  and  Infirmities  of  old  Age,  with 
«'  a  Countenance  unaltered,  and  his  Heart  u'n- 
(t  moved  at  the  Sight  of  the  Calamity."  From 
hence  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
Philofopher,  it  was  a  Weaknefs,  to  be  moved  and 
difturbed  with  the  Mifery  of  another. 

Cicero  is  alfo  clearly  of  the  fame  Opinion,  a-s 
may  be  proved  from  feveral  Paflages  in  his  philc- 
fopbical  Works  [«]..  And  though,  in  fome  of 
thofe  Places,  he  is  giving  us  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Stoics ; -yet  he  does  not  hefitate  to  approve  of 
their  Opinion  [#].  Nay,  the  very  Definition, 
which  both  he  and  Seneca  give  of  Pity,  is — "  A 
"  Diforder  of  the  Mind  arifing  from  the  View  of 
"  another  Perfon's  Mifery  \_y  J. 

Little 

[/]  Vultum  quidem  non  dejiciet,- non  animum,  oh 
serufcantis  alicujus  aridam  ac  pannofam  maciem,  &  in- 

nixam    baculo  fenectutem. Sed    omnibus    dignis 

proderit,  &  deorum  more,  calamitofos  propitius  refpir- 
ciet.  Seneca,  Ibid, 

[u]  Videamus  quanta  fin t,  quae  a  philofophia  remcdia 

animorum'morbis  adhibeantur varise  funt  curationes; 

alia  invidenti,  alia  miieranti.  Cicero,  Tufc.  Difp.  lib. 
IV.  p.  231.  edit.  Aid.  Man.  &  paflim. 

[x]  Sententiis  tamen  utendum  eft  eorum  (viz.  Stoico- 
rum)  qui  maxime  forti,  &,ut  kadicam,  viriii  utuntur  ra- 
tione.  ibid. 

[y  J  Mifericordia  eft  segritudo  animi  ex  alienis  rebus 
adverfis.  Ibidem.  And  that  by  segritudo  he  meant  a 
Diforder  or  wrong  'Mate  of  Mind,  is  plain  from  another 
Paffage,  where  he  fays  —  iEgritudo  eft  animi,  adver- 
fante  ratione,  contradtio.  ibid  218.. 

Mifericordia  eft  segritudo  ob  alienarurn  miferiarum 

fpeciem, 
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Little  therefore,  good  Philochs,  will  a  poetical 
Quotation  avail,  to  afcertain  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Ancients ;  which  furely  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fober  Difcourfes  of  their  Philofophers,  rather 
tha^i  the  Raptures  and  Vifions  of  their  Poets. 

But  you  fend  me  likewife  to  the  human  Brearl 
for   Conviction  in  this   Point.     Why   there  it  is, 
that  I  find  my  Sentiments  confirmed.     When   I 
behold  human  Calamities,  I  perceive  all  my   Fa- 
culties over-powered  at  the  afflicling  Sight.     The 
Vigour  of  my  Mind  fails ;  and  I  yield,  as  it  were 
with  Reluctance,  to  fome  fuperior  Force.     Men 
of  a  more  refined   Frame,  who  entertain   exalted 
Notions  of    the  Dignity  of  Man's  Nature,  may 
flatter  themfelves.,  that,  in  fuch  a  Situation,  they 
feel  a  Confcioufnefs  of  generous  Excellence  :    But 
as   to'  myfelf,   I    cannot    triumph    in   imaginary 
Greatnefsof  Soul,  againft  the  clear  Conviction  of 
my  Senfes.     I  freely  confefsr  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the   Weaknefs  of  my  Mind,  to  which  I   can 
afcribe  the.  fudden  Effects,  which   an   Object  of 
Mifery  raifes  in  my  Bread. 

But  think  not,  therefore,  that  this  is  any  De- 
rogation to  the  Wifdom  of  the  Creator.  On  the 
contrary,  it  feems  a  wife  Defign,to  have  formed 
us  with  this  Xmbecillity,  that  we  might  be  rouz- 
ed  by  a  quicker  Impulfe  than  that  of  Reafon,  and 
forced  to  give  fpeedy  Relief,  that  we  might  as 
fpeedily  eafe  ourfelves  of  the  Anxiety  raifed  in  us 

fpeciem,  aut  triftia  ex  alienis  mall's  contra&a.     ^Egrhudo 
autem  in  fapientem  virum  non  cadit. 

Seneca  de  dementia,  Bi,  II. 
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at  the  Sight  of  Diftrefs.  Thus  do  our  very  Frail- 
ties and  Imperfections  lead  us  to  Benevolence,  and 
draw  us  into  public  and  private  Fe.Uowfhips.  Let 
not  then  Philacles  imagine,  that  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  depreciate  either  the  one  or  the  other,  when 
I  lay  they  are  derived  from  Weaknefs  and  Ne- 
cellity. 

That  the  former  could  not  arife  from  AfFe&ion 
to  the  Species,  feems  evident,  from  the  fnaall 
Degree  of  it,  which  was  ever  found  in  the  World, 
and  from  the  Animofities  and  Contentions, _  necef- 
farily  attending  the  Self-appetites  under  no  legal 
Restraints  :  And  as  to  the  latter,  whilft  Men  had 
no  Protection  and  Security  from  Laws,  Self-* 
prefervation  muft  have  been  the  only  Object  of 
their  Attention  and  Care.  But  how  was  it  poifi- 
ble,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  for  the  undifciplined  Mind 
to  exert  her  Faculties,  and  plan  a  Scheme  of  pri- 
vate Aftbciation,  before  a  public  was  eftablifhed  ; 
from  whence  alone  me  could  derive  that  Leifure 
and  Safety,  which  were  requiiite  to  form  the  more 
diftant  Scheme  ? 

I  can  by  no  Means  allow,  returned  Pbifocles, 
that  the  Self-appetites  were  under  no  Reftraint, 
even  fuppofmg  a  Time,  when  civil  Compacts 
were  not  as  yet  eftablifhed.  If  Self-affe&iorj 
pleads  one  Way.,  Benevolence  (a  PaiEon  equally 
belonging  to  our  Frame)  pleads  as  ftrongly  the 
other  :  and  the  latter  can  no  more  be  fupprefled 
than  the  former,  without  doing  Violence  to  Na- 
ture. 

But  fee  the  Force  of  Truth  !  whilft  you  would 
reprefent    your    Species    under    difadvantageous 

Characters, 
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Characters,  you  were  infenfibly  led  into  an  Ar- 
gument, which  demonftrates  Benevolence  to  be 
the  original  Growth  of  Man's  Heart,  and  what 
muft  confequently  have  drawn  him  into  Society. 
Pity,  you  have  allowed,  is  a  natural  Paflion.  And 
what  is  Pity,  but  Love  foftened  by  a  Degree  of 
Sorrow,  the  Meltings  of  a  benevolent  Heart? 
This  then  was  the  generous  Sympathy,  which 
knit  Mankind  together,  and  blended  them  in  one 
common  Intereft.  From  hence  then  it  appears, 
that,  if  Nature  did  not  dire&ly  dictate  Aflbciati- 
ons  to  the  human  Kind,  me  yet  gave  them  fuch 
preparative  Faculties,  as  drew  them,  by  De- 
grees, into  national  Brotherhoods.  In  this  View,. 
•*  me  feems  to  have  treated  us  as  a  Painter  does 
"  his  Difciples,  to  whom  he  commits  fome  rude 
**  Sketches  and  Out-lines  ;  which  they  them- 
"  felves  are  to  color  and  complete  [s]/' 

ThePaffion  of  Pity  is  then  a  full  Proof,  that 
Men  have  naturally  a  Love  for  their  Species, 
however  it  may  be  checked  or  ftifled  by  fome 
Counter-inclination  ;  which,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  too  often  the  Cafe.  Senfible  of  this  Truth, 
the  Legislators  took  infinite  Pains,  and  called 
forth  all  their  Skill,  to  rouze  the  dormant  Pafli- 
on. This  feems  to  be  the  concealed  Meaning  of 
what  the  Poets  tell  us  concerning  Orpheus  and 
his  Lyre. 

[z]  Ut  PhidUs  poteft  a  primo  inftituere  fignum,  idque 
perficere  j  poteft  ab  alio  inchoatum  accipere  &  abfolve- 
re  :  Huic  eft  fapientia  fimilrs.  Non  enim  ipfa  genuit  ho- 
minem,  fed  accepit  a,  natura  inchoatum  :  hanc  ergo  in* 
tuens,  debet  inftitu turn  illud,.quafi  fignum,  abfolvere, 
Cicero  de  Finibu5,p.  99.  Edit,  Aid.  M^nuc. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  in  every  View,  it  feems  evident,  that, 
U  was  Affection  for  the  Species,  which  drew 
Men  into  Society  ;  and  that,  without  it,  they 
never  did,  and  never  can  fubfiiL  For  could  Na- 
ture intend  to  preferve  and  propagate  the  Species, 
and  not  maintain  Fellowfhip  and  mutual  Affecti- 
on ?  Whence  arifes  that  ftrict  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Sexes,  in  the  Care  of  their  growing 
Offspring,-  but  from  Love  ?  And  can  you  flop 
here  ?  How  (as  I  remember  Lord  Shaftejhury 
clofely  puts  the  Quefrion)  "  How  mould  Man 
t{  break  off  from  this  Society,  if  once  begun?  And 
"  that  it  began  thus,  and  grew  into  an  Houfhold, 
"  is  an  inconteflable  Fact.  '  And  muff  not  this 
"  Houfhold  have  foon  grown  into  a  Tribe  ?  that 
(<  Tribe  into  a  Nation  ?" 

Here  Pbikcles  pau fed — when,  looking  (ledfaftly 
on  his  Friend — O  Sophroniusy  faid  he,  is  it  poili- 
ble  you  can,  in  good  Earned,  contend  againfl  the 
Reality  of  the  kind  and  generous  Affections  ?  Is 
it  poffible  you  cannot  difcover  a  moral  Attraction 
in  our  Natures,  which  unites  Mankind  to,  each 
other,  previous  to  all  Confiderations  of  Intereff 
or  Convenience  ? 

But  I  have  long  fufpected,  that  we  are  drawn 
into  Opinions  from  our  conftitutional  Propenfi- 
ties,  as  the  Stream  follows  the  feveral  Declivities 
of  the  Ground,  through  which  it  flows.  Some- 
thing, perhaps,  of  this  Kind  may  have  given  a 
Bias  to  my  Friend's  Sentiments,  and  turned  them 
afide  from  that  Scheme  he  is  oppcfing.  But  I 
will  not  defpair  of  reconciling  you  to  more  favour- 
able Thoughts  of  the  human  Kind.     No  Method 

feems 
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feems  more  probable  to  eflfea  this,  than  a  Con- 
templation of  Nature  in  thefe  her  vifible  Opera- 
tions, From  her  (it  is  confeffed)  s  the  defigning 
and  imitative  Arts  derive  all  their  Energy  and 
Grace.  And  yet  fhe  herfeif,  it  feems,  (helplefs 
Parent  !)  is  deftitute  of  all  thofe  Charms  and  De- 
licacies, fhe  confers  on  her  acknowledged  Off- 
spring!   But— 

It  is  very  poflible,  interrupted  Sophronius,  that 
the  Opinions  of  Mankind  may   be  influenced  by 
their  Tempers.     The  Fruit,  no-Doubt,  will  par- 
take of  the  Nature   of  the    Soil.     But  Fhikcks 
mould  remember,  that  the  fame  Obfervation  will 
ferve  to  explain  the  Rife  of  his  Sentiments,  no 
lefs  than  mine.     I  am,  however,  very  willing   to 
confefs,    that   I   am   always   afhamed    of    being 
pleafed,  where  I  cannot  aflign  the  Caufe  ;  and  am 
extremely  apt  to  fufpecl  my  Judgment  concerning 
any  Objea,  that  moves  my  Paffion.     For  this 
Reafon,  I  mould  hardly  fend  my  Difciple   to  the 
School  of  Arts  (for  there,  Pklocles,  you  feemed 
to  be  pointing)  for  his  Inftru£tion  in  the  Truth  of 
fevere  Philofophy.     A  good  Picture,  a  well-exe- 
cuted Statue,  or  a  fine  Style,  give  me  (fo  far  as 
I  am  able  to  difcover  clearly  their  refpeftive  Beau- 
ties) fome   Degree  of  Pleafure.     But  when  the 
profeflfed  Admirers,  the  Connoifl'eurs  in  thefe  fe- 
veral   Arts,  talk  of  their  namelefs  Graces,  their 
certain  inexplicable  Delicacies,  and  I  know  not 
what  other  fine  Terms,  of  which  they  themfelves 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  Meaning  ;  there,   I 

confefs, 
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confefs,  I  am  left  behind,  and  referve  my  Rap- 
ture, till  I  receive  my  Conviction. 

For  tell  me,  Pbilocles,  what  is  this  Delicacy, 
either  in  the  Arts  or  Conduct  of  Life,  which  you 
are  conftantly  extolling  in  fuch  high  Strains,  and 
with  fuch  an  Air  of  Earneftnefs,  as  if  you  were 
perfuaded  that  there  is  fomething  in  it  real  and 
fubftantial  ? 

Phtlocles  -was  going  to  reply;  when  a  Servant 
informed  them  that  Supper  was  upon  the  Table- 
However,  in  their  Way  to  the  Houfe,  he  took 
Occafion,  from  the  beautiful  Scenes  they  paffed* 
to  throw  out  fome  general  Reflexions  in  Support 
of  his  favourite  Doctrine  :  for  he  was  determined 
to  omit  no  Opportunity  of  drawing  his  Friend  in- 
to the  Love  and  Study  cf  Refinement,  the  Difre- 
gard  to  which  Accomplimment  he  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  Deficiency  in  the  Character  ofSofihro- 
nius. 
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S  Sophronius  is  an  early  rifer, -he  was  a- 
mufing  himfelf  in  the  Library,  before 
Pbilocles  was  yet  birring.  But  his  Friend, 
perceiving  it  now  Day,  foon  followed  him  thi- 
ther, being  unwilling  to  lofe  any  Opportunity  of 
enjoying  a  Converfation,  in  which  he  found  him- 
felf often  inflructed,  and  always  entertained. 

How  happy  (faid  Pbilocles  entering  the  Room) 
how  happy  would  it  be  for  the  famionable  World, 
were  they  as  well  acquainted  u  with  this  fweet 
"  Hour  of  Prime,"  as  you,  Sophronius,  are,  who 
feldom  fufFer  the  Sun  to  rife  upon  you  in  Bed  ! 

Rather,  replied  Sophronius*  how  much  happier 
would  It  be  for  the  World  in  general,  would  cer- 
tain active  Spirits  be  perfuaded  to  (lumber  Life 
away  !  fince  they  wake  but  to  purfue  their  Am- 
bition, or  vent  their  Impertinences,  and  rife  only 
to  embroil  or  miflead  Mankind. 

Undoubtedly,  faid  Pbilocles,  if  many  of  thofe, 
whofe  Actions  fill  cur  Hiftories,  or  whofe  Specu- 
lations fwell  our  Libraries,  had  pafied  their  whole 
Lives  in  profound  Sleep  ;  the  World  would  have 
been  obliged  to  them  for  their  Repofe,  but  can 
only  now  lament  that  they  were  ever  awake. 

I  was  reading  the  other  Day  (continued  he)'  a 
Treatife   upon    Bees  :     The    ingenious  Author, 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  of  the  dormant  State  of  Infeclis,  menti- 
ons an  Experiment  he  had  made,  of  extending 
that  Period  of  their  Exiftence  far  beyond  its  ufual 
Duration,  even  to  fome  Years.  If.  this  Philofo- 
plicr  could  fo  improve  his  Experiment,  as  to 
make  it  applicable  to  his  own  Species,  might  not 
the  Difcovery  be  turned  to  very  lingular  Advan- 
tage ? 

For  my  own  Part,  returned  Sophronius,  were  I 
Mafler  of  iuch  a  Secret,  I  would  rather  apply  it 
to  the  miftaken  Speculatifr,  than  the  falily  ambiti- 
ous. The  Sons  of  Turbulence  can  •  only  affe£t 
their  unfortunate  Contemporaries  ;  and  the  Mif- 
chief  they  do,  generally  ends  with  their  Lives. 
But  the  Puzzlers  and  Perverters  of  Truth  and  Sci-> 
ence  are  pernicious,  perhaps,  to  feveral  Genera- 
tions, and  difturb  the  Repofe  of  the  World,  many 
Ages  after  they  themfelves  are  removed  out  of  it* 
The  fi-rft  Eflay,  I  would  make  of  my  foporific  Art 
in  the  literary  World,  mould  be  upon  the  Cri- 
tics, a  Tribe  of  Mortals,  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, more  fubverfive  of  its  Peace  and  Interefr, 
than 

Hold,  good  SopbromusJ  I  doubt,  your  Ceniure 
is  now  growing  too  general.  Some  low  and  pe- 
tulant Spirits,  I  confers,  have  brought  a  Reproach 
upon  the  Name  of  Critic ;  but  the  Art  in  itfelf 
certainly  deferves  Efteem.  No  man  can  poflefs 
that  Talent  in  its  true  Extent,  or  exercife  it  to 
full  Advantage,  without  being  Mafler  of  fome. 
thing  much  more  valuable  than  Artjiotle  or  Lon- 
s'mus   can  teach  him.     He   muft    have  a   certain 

quick 
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quick  Feeling  of  Delicacy  in  Arts  and  Manners  ; 
which  no  Rules  will  ever  be  able  to  impart,  where 
Nature  has  denied. 

Hardly,  Philocks,  will  you  be  able  to  bring  me 
over  to  more  favourable  Sentiments  of  this  Critic- 
fcience,  by  making  Delicacy  a  neceflary  Ingredi- 
ent. For  by  all  that  I  could  ever  difcover  of  the 
true  Effence  of  that  Quality,  as  it  is  applied  either 
to  the  Operations  of  Art,  or  the  Conduct  of 
Manners,  it  owes  its  whole  Exiftence  entirely  to 
Fancy;  and  when  I  hear  a  Man  recommended  as 
a  Critic  of  great  Delicacy,  I  immediately  con- 
clude him  a  Perfon  of  high  Enthufiafm. 

Do  you  really  think  then,  Scphronius,  that 
Delicacy,  whether  confidered  as  a  Faculty  of  the 
Mind,  or  as  an  Effect  of  Art,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Raptures  of  warm  Imagination,  entire- 
ly unfupported  by  any  Principles  of  Reafon  r 

I  will  not  venture  to  pronounce,  anfwered  So- 
phronius,  of  the  Clearnefs  of  other  Men's  Ideas  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  nice  Refiners  in  Tafle  and  Ge- 
nius may  have  Conceptions,  to  which  common 
Language  cannot  fupply  adequate  Terms.  But 
of  this  I  am  fure  :  whenever  they  talk  upon  the 
Subject  ;  either  they  refolve  Delicacy  into  a  cer- 
tain Je  neffai  qnoi,  or  elfe  explain  it  in  fo  vague 
and  unprecife  a  Manner,  as  to  leave  the  Matter 
absolutely  undetermined,  to  a  Mind  that  cannot 
embrace  any  Principle,  but  what  it  clearly  ap- 
prehends. 

However  loofely,  replied  Pbiioctes,  this  Term 
may  have  been  ufed  heretofore  in  our  Language  ; 

or 
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or  how  much  foever  it  is  fometimes  depreciated 
by  a  miftaken  Application  both  in  Writings  and 
Converfation  ;  yet  with  the  mofl  approved  Au- 
thors amongfi:  us,  it  feems  now  to  have  obtained 
a  determinate  Meaning,  and  is  always  mentioned 
by  them  as  an  high  Quality,  and  the  finishing  Ex- 
cellence of  Compofition  and  Manners. 

As  no  Man,  Pbilocles,  is  more  clear  in  his  Con- 
ceptions than  yourfelf ;  poffibly  I  may  receive 
that  Satisfaction  from  you,  which  I  have  in  vain 
fought  for  elfewhere.  Tell  me  then,  I  intreat 
you,  wherein  this  Quality,  according  to  your  No- 
tion, confifls. 

Delicacy,  replied  Pbilocles,  is  good  Senfe ;  but 
good  Senfe  refined  ;  which  produces  an  inviolable 
Attachment  to  Decorum,  and  Sanctity  as  well  as 
Elegance  of  Manners,  with  a  clear  Difcernment 
and  warm  Senfibility  of  whatever  is  pure,  regu- 
lar, and  polite ;  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  an  Ab- 
horrence of  whatever  is  grofs,  ruftic,  or  impure, 
of  unnatural,  effeminate,  and  over-wrought  Or- 
naments of  every  Kind.  It  is,  in  fhort,  the  grace- 
ful and  the  beautiful  added  to  the  juft  and  the 
good. 

According  to  this  Account,  faid  Sopbronius> 
Delicacy  feems  to  be  exactly  the  fame  Thing,  that 
Urbanity  was  among  the  Romans. 

When  that  illuftrious  People,  anfwered  Pbilo- 
cles, had  fpread  their  military  Fame  over  the 
World,  and  fubdued  all  the  Nations  around  ; 
they  then  turned  their  Attention  to  the  Embel- 
lifhments  of  Life,     Their  Succefs  was  equal   to 

the 
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the  Vigour  of  their  Attempts  ;  and  they  foon 
learned  to  polifh  their  Language,  refine  their 
Pronunciation,  cultivate  Humanity,  and  adorn 
their  Manners.  A  hollas  and  a  Scipto  \a\  arofe, 
and  tranfplanted  liberal  Wit  from  Greece  ;  which 
afterwards  grew  and  profpered  with  a  Bloom  and 
Vigour  fcarce  inferior  to  what  it  drew  from  its 
native  Soil. 

Rome  was  now  become  the  Seat  of  Elegance, 
as  well  as  Empire  :  nor  were  her  Eagles  more 
dreaded,  than  her  Refinement  was  admired.  The 
Attainment  of  thefe  Accomplimments  they  ftyled 
Urbanity  ;  as  they  were  the  peculiar  Characteri- 
flics  of  the  difringuimed  Inhabitants  of  this  impe- 
rial City. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  genuine  Acceptation  of 
that  Word'amongd  the  ancient  Romans.  It  feems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  Qualities  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  never  applied  to  the  fine  Arts,  as  De- 
licacy is  with  us,  and  therefore  differs  from  it  on- 
ly as  a  Part  from  the  whole. 

To  admit  for  the  prefent,  faid  Sopbronlus,  that 
all  thofe  Ideas  are  judly  comprehended  under  the 
Word  Delicacy,  which  you  have  collected  in  your 
Defcription — Yet  by  what  Criterion  is   this  Pro- 

[a]  Scipio  tam  elegans  liberalium  artium  omnifque- 
dodrince  er  au&or  et  admirator  fuit,  ut  Po'ybium  Panae- 
tiumque  pisecelientes  ingenio  viros  domi  mMtiseque  fe- 
cum  habuerit.  Neque  quifquam  hoc  Scipione  elegan- 
tius  intervalla  negotiorum  otio  disjunxit,  femperque  inter 
arma  ac  fludia  verfatus,  aut  corpus  periculis,  aut  animum 
difciplinis  exercuit. 

V.  Paterc.1.  i.   c.   13. 
perry 
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perty  in  any  Subject  to  be  tried?  In  that  Ope- 
ration of  the  ■Faculties,  which  we.  call  iRecfoning, 
the  Mind  examines  the  Objects,  as  they  ■  iknd  in 
:Reality  :  and  for  our  Direction,  there  is  always  a 
"Standard  in  the  Nature  of  Things.  'But  is  thi> 
the  Cafe  with  regard  to  what  ConnoifTeurs  call 
Amiable  or  Delicate  ?  Beauty  and  Pieafure  are  no- 
thing but  an  Agreement  between  the  Object  and 
the  Faculty.  What  i  then  can  determine  a  Man's 
Approbation  or  Difiike  in  thefe  Points,  but  the 
peculiar  Cafft  of  his  Mind? 

Though  it  ihould  not  be  pofiible,  anfwer&i 
Philecles,  precifely  to  fix  the  Criterion  you  are 
enquiring  after  ;  yet  woul-d  it  not  neceflarily  fol- 
low, that  there  is  abfclutely  no  fuch  Thing  ?  Se- 
veral Inftances  might  be  mentioned,  wherein  the 
Mind- has,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  fixed  Rule  by  ' 
.which  it  judges;  when,  neverthetefs,  it  is  not 
able  to  explain  pofitively,  in  what  that  iRule  con- 
suls. 

Will  not  a  true  Judge  in  Painting,  who  has 
been  long  converfant  among  the  noble  Remains 
•of  that  charming  Art,  be  able  to  diflinguim  a  Co- 
py from  an  Original  ?  And  would  not  you,  So- 
phronius,  venture  to  give  your  Teflimony,  in  a 
Court of  Juflice,  to  your  Friend's  Hand-writing? 
And  yet,  were  you,  or  the  Connoifieur  I  juftnow 
mentioned,  to  be  afked  by  what  Criterion  you 
were  able  to  determine  fo  afTuredly  in  the  refpec- 
v  tive  Cafes  before  you  ;  neither  of  you,  mod  cer- 
tainly, would  be  capable  of  afcertaining,  to  the 

Vol.     I.  O  Satis- 
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Satisfaction  of  the  Enquirer,  that  Standard  in 
your  Mind,  by  which  you  formed  your  feveral 
judgments. 

But  the  Standard,  by  which  we  are  to  be 
guided  in  the  Affair  or '  Delicacy  9  is  no  doubtful  or 
chimerical  Notion  :  it  has  a  real  and  fure  Foun- 
dation. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  us  an  internal  Senfe  ; 
which  gives  us  a  juft  Perception  of  the  Relation 
between  our  Faculties  of  apprehending,  and  the 
Objects  pre fented  to  them.  We  are  framed  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  fome  Actions,  Ideas,  or 
Forms,  which  occur  to  us,  as  neceilarily  excite 
Satisfaction  and  Delight,  as  others  create  Diftafte 
and  Averfion.  When  we  look  upon  a  beautiful 
Picture,  the  Mind  immediately  recurs  to  Nature ; 
and  finding  a  certain  Agreement  between  its  own 
Ideas  of  Beauty,  and  the  Reprefentation  which 
{lands  before  us,  it  inftantly  acknowledges  the  fi- 
milar  Graces,  and  recognizes  the  true  and  proper 
Standard. 

The  Criterion  then  of  Delicacy  in  any  Action 
or  Compofition,  is  the  fure  Feeling  and  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  its  Conformity  to  a  like  natural  Sen- 
fation  within  us,  operating  neceflarily  on  the 
Mind,  the  very  Inftant  that  the  kindred  Forms  or 
Ideas  are  exhibited  to  us.  This  Senfe  and  Tafte  of 
Beauty  may,  indeed,  like  all  our  other  Faculties, 
.be  greatly  improved  by  Difcipline  and  Exercife  ; 
as  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of  them,  it  may  be 
much  impaired.     But  ftill,  it  is  evident,  that  this 

difcern- 
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difcerning  Power  is  born  with  us,  and  is  as  cer- 
tain a  Principle,  as  any  belonging  to  our  Nature. 
Fordo  we  not  fee,  that  even  Infants  are  delight- 
ed v/ith  the  firft  View  of  a  round  Ball,  and  prefer 
it  to  a  lefs  regular  Figure  ?  The  untaught  Mind 
difcovers  a  Sympathy  between  the  Ideas  and  Ob- 
jects, and  eafily  diftinguifhes  the  fair  and  fhapely, 
from  the  irregular  and  deformed. 

Hardly,  faid  Sopbronius,  can  this  internal  Senfe 
be  looked  upon  as  a  fure  Criterion;  fince  Men's 
Notions  are  fo  widely  different,  that  what  raifes 
the  Idea  of  Beauty  in  one,  may  have  a  contrary 
Effe&  upon  another. 

This  kind  of  Objection,  returned  Philocles, 
may  be  urged  with  equal  Force  againft  the  Evi* 
dence  even  of  mathematical  Demonftration. 
Though  the  Philofopher  has  evinced  the  Truth 
of  a  Propofition  by  the  mod  infallible  Deductions 
of  Reafoning  ;  yet  there  may  be  fome  particular 
Minds,  which,  either  through  a  Weaknefs  of 
their  Faculties,  or  the  Intervention  of  wrong  Ide- 
as, cannot  feel  the  Force  of  his  Conclufions.  But 
this,  you  know,  is  no  Argument  againft  the 
Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Reafoning  :  The  De« 
monflration  is  no  lefs  clear,  though  not  appre- 
hended by  every  Individual.  It  is  the  very  fame 
in  our  prefent  Enquiry.  It  cannot,  with  any 
Show  of  Reafon,  be  inferred,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Thing  as  Beauty,  or  no  Criterion  to  afcer- 
tain  it,  becaufe  fome  particular  Minds  do  not  feel 
the  one,  or  apprehend  the  other.  If  a  Difpute  a~ 
O  2  rife, 
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fife,  ;wt  appeal  to  Nature  and  the  common   Feel- 
ings of  Mankind,  and  do  not  befitate  to  affirm 
that,  what  appears   beautiful  to    one,  will  gene- 
rally do  fo  to -another  ;  if  his  Faculties  are  right, 
and  his  Attention  fair  and  impartial. 

A/Vho  ever  denied  the  Beauty  of  the  Venus  ds 
Me  diets  ?  Or  does  any  Man  fay,  there  is  not  (a 
diftinguifhed  Delicacy  in  the  Works  of  thofe  ini- 
mitable Artifts,  Raphael  and  Guido?  Some  Co- 
iioifleurs  may,  it  is  true^  give  the  Preferefrtce  to 
the  former  ;  and  fome,  perhaps,  be  more  charm- 
ed with  the  latter  ;  or  they  may  differ  in  the  De- 
gree of"  Merit  to  be  afcribed  to  this  or  that  Par- 
ticular Performance;  but  (till  they  all  agree  that 
Grace  and  Elegance  are  the  Chara&erifKcs  of 
both  thefe  Matters.  This  is  a  ^oint,  which  ne- 
ver has  been,  and  never  will  be  contefled.  And 
whence  can  this  univerfal  Confent  arife,  but  from 
fomething  certain  and  uniform  in  Nature  ?  From 
whence^  but  that  inward  Senfe  common  to  Man- 
kind, which  operates  with  the  fame  Efficacy  up- 
x>n  the  Generality  of  the  Species  ? 

Nor  is  this  true  with  refpecr.  to  the  imitative 
Arts  only  ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
Object  that  prefents  itfelf  to  us. — — 

Look  yonder  1  (faid  he,  pointing  to  a  View  -of 
the  Thames)  what  a  beautiful  ProfpecT:  lies  before 
you !  Behold  the  gentle  Glidings  of  that  lovely 
River  !  See  how  he  winds  his  full  Stream  in  plea- 
fing  Meanders,  fleering  his  majeftic  Courfe 
through  Verdant  Meads,  and  distributing  Wealth 

and 
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andFlea&ir.e^  as.  he.  fk>w.s  along  !  QMbrve  thev 
iiO;mer.QUjs ,  Villas  which  adorn  his,3ank^  and  are 

adorned  by  him  ! -Alii  that  have  ever  beheld 

this  Scene,  of  Delight^  agree  in,  admirjng  its-, 
Charms,,  and,' acknowledge  that  the  delicate  Ideas 
here  raifed  in  their  Mi nds;,  are;  perfectly  corre- 
fpondenkto- their  natural  S.enfe  of  Lovdinef?  and 
(Grace. 

Mature;  then  is;  the  Standard-  and  Afcertalner  ofr 
Delicacy,  To  her  Tribunal  the  Defenders  oi 
Beauty  malvQ  their.  Appeal.;  to,  her  Sentence  die/, 
finally  fiibrnit  their  Cauje* 

The  great  Maftess-.  e£  Crittejftrv  fjaye>  indjee^ 
$pcrifc  yery.jufb  Grounds,,  bem  efiserned,  h.y  all 
improved:  Naiions,  a*  psropere  3^g&la|QFs  of-  Taft'e >$ 
and-;  tim efore..  a  .Deference: is.  diae  to.-  their  known! 
Basle^  and;  eiifetb&ifoadt  Measures.  BjU  this  Diffe^ 
fence  k.  not  founded-  on  the  Authority  of  their; 
Names,  bat  on.  the  Juftneis  of  their  Observations 
and  Reafcnings.  And;  on  this  Account  they  have. 
e-v^  been  looked  upon  as.  infallible  Guides,  to 
prevent!  the.  Minchfeom  deviating  out  of  the.  plain 
Paths  of  Nature, 

Granting,,  returned  Sophronim,  that  yo»  have 
psointed  out  a  proper  Standard,  for  the  Trial,  of 
Beauty  in  the  imitaiive  Arts.;  w.ill  the.  fame  Rule 
ferve  for  the  Delicacy  of  Goodrhr.eedjng^P-  Thi$ 
feems  to  depend  entirely  upon  prevailing  Cuftoms, 
which  are  of  fo  unsettled -a,  Nature,  tha(i  they.  ar<? 
ever  varying  with  the  Complexion  of  Times  an<£ 
Climates,  Wka^b. looked  upon  as  polite  in  one 
O  3  Age 
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Age  or  Country,  is,  you  are  fenfible,  efteemed 
the  Reverfe  in  another.  How  then  can  there  be 
any  fettled  Principle,  to  direcl:  our  Judgment 
concerning  a  Thing  fo  vague  and  inconftant  ? 

That  Part  of  good  Manners,  replied  Pbilocks, 
to  which  you  here  allude,  relates  only,  I  fuppofe, 
to  certain  Forms  and  Ceremonies.  And  as  far  as 
thefe  are  abfolutely  indifferent  in  themfelves,  and 
have  no  other  Value  but  what  thty  derive  from 
the  fafhionable  World;  to  that  Standard  alone 
(wavering  and  uncertain  as  it  is)  we  muft  be  con- 
tent to  refer  ourfelves  in  this  Cafe.  But  yet 
furely  there  are  many  exterior  Obfervanees  and 
Forms  of  Behaviour,  in  which  we  may  clearly 
difcover  a  Comelinefs  or  Inelegance,  that  arifes 
manifefHy  from  a  Conformity  or  Unfuitablenefs 
to  the  Nature  of  Things,  to.  common  Senfe,  and 
an  inbred  Feeling  of  Decorum.  If  this  were 
othenvife  ;  on  what  Principle  do  we  claim  a 
Right  to  draw  Comparifons  between  the.  Polite- 
Kefs  of  different  Countries,  and  give- the  Ufages 
and  Cufloms  of  one,  the  Preference  to  thofe  of 
another  ? 

But  however  this  may  be  ;  yet  the  more  efTen- 
tial  Points  of  Delicacy  in  Manners  are  clearly  af- 
certained  by  our  internal  Senfe,  and  are  therefore 
invariably  the  fame  in  every  Age  and  every  Climate. 

Suppofe  a  Man,  for5  Inftance,  to  be  follicited 
by  his  Frienc}  to  dp  him  a  good  Office,  or  lend 
him  Afliftance  in  Diftrefs.  After  great  Importu- 
nity he  yields  to  his  Entreaties,  but  with  fuch  a 

fallen 
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fullen  Air,  and  reluctant  Countenance,  as  mud 
offend  even  the  Receiver. — Who  would  not  fee* 
the  Odioufnefs  of  granting  a  Requeft  with  fuch 
Circumftances  of  Indecency  ?  Suppofe  another 
Man  conferring  a  Favour  with  fuch  a  plea- 
fing  Chearfulnefs.  and  humane  Addrefs,  as  makes 
the  Giver  appear  to  be  the  Perfon  obliged 
— In  this  Cafe,  it  is  impoflible  for  any,  but  the 
moil  brutal  and  degenerate,  not  to  be  fenfible  of 
the  Comelinefs  of  fuch.  a  Demeanor,  and  applaud 
this  amiable  Manner  of  heightening  the  Value  of 
a  generous  Action. 

In  fuch  Points  of  Behaviour  then  as.  thefe, 
which  are  the  mofl  material  Parts  of  Good- 
breeding,  we  have  the  fame  Rule  to  form  our 
Judgments,  as  in  the  imitative  Arts.  They  de- 
pend not  on  the  Caprice  of  Fafhion,  or  the  vary- 
ing Complexion  of  Times  and  Climates;'  but 
are  founded  on  that  internal  Senfe  of  Decorum, 
that  univerfal  Humanity  common  and  natural  to 
all  Mankind ;  which  is  the  Ground  of  our  Love 
and  Hatred,  the  Guide  of  our  Approbation  and 
Diflike. 

If  we  proceed  farther,  and  extend  our  Enqui- 
ries to  Things  of  higher  Importance,  to  the  no- 
blefl  and  mofl:  effential  Beauty,  the  Purity  of  a 
moral  ConducX 

That  Culture  of  the  Mind,  interrupted  Sophro- 
niusy  which  leads  a  Man  to  fee  and  feel  the  Come- 
linefs of  Virtue,  has  undoubtedly  a  fure  Founda- 
tion, and  an  infallible  Standard  in  Nature.  And 
as  this  kind  of  Refinement  is  of  the  nighefi  Con- 
O  4  cern 
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«:ni  to- us,  it  muii  be  allowed  to  have  a  jufl  Claim1 
to  our  beii  Attention  #«&  Regard.  But  here, 
FJjilocks,  I  muft  flop.  Any  thing,  beyond  this, 
feem's  to  me  a  Misfortune  rather  than  an  Happi- 
ne  fa 

It  has  been  juftly  obfervedj  that- Men  of  a  de- 
licate Frame  are  too  fenlibly  affe&ed  with  the 
Accidents  of- Life.  Upon  any  profperous  Event, 
their  Spirits  are  apt  to  be  elevated  beyond  all 
Bounds  :  And  in  Adverfity,.  their  Grief  pierces  fo 
deep  into  the  tender  Frame>  that  Lt  becomes  in* 
fupportable.  It  is  poflible,  perhaps,  that  in  foms 
'  Instances  they  may  have!  more  lively  Enjoyments 
than  Men  of  a  coarfer  Mould  j  but  tHetf  they?  ha-ve 
al fo  more  pungent  Sorrows.  Occurrences  which 
would  have  no  Effect  upon  a  ftronger  Mind,  af- 
flict them  to  the  lafl  Degree :  the  mod  trivial 
Difappointment,  the  Omiffion  of  a-  Ceremorty^  £ 
carelefs  Word  or  Gefture,  nay  even*  a*  Look-,  will 
dlfcompofe  their  Temper,  and  caff  an  Heavy 
Gloom -on  their  Minds. 

This  obfervation,  returned  fhriode^  is  found- 
ed on  a  miftaken  Notion  of  the  true  Character  of 
DeUcacy.  If  fine  Senfations'  are  not  fnpported 
with  flrong  Senfe,  they  dwindle  into  Effemina- 
cy: nor  had  ever  any  Man  an  elegant  Tafte,  who 
had  not  alfo  a  found  Understanding.  There  is-, 
indeed,  in  a  delicate  Frame,  a  certain-  Degree  of 
Softnefs ;  but  then  it^  is  only  juff  al?  much  as  fuf- 
fices'  to  prevent  tne  ^ncorrvenienees,  that  at'teWi 
upon  the"  tough  aftd  boifferous*  Fa€bns,  Some- 
thing, 
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thing,  it  mud  be  owned,  there  is  in  it,  not  un- 
like a;  feminine  Tendernefs  -r  but  no*  more  than 
ferves  to  render  the  Mind  fufceptible  of  the  fine 
Impteifions  of  Beauty,  and  give  Arniablenefs  to' 
that  mafculine  Strength,  on  which;  a  delicate 
Tafte  fo  much  depends,  that  ■  hr  cannot  pofilbly 
fubfift  without  it.  To  be  able-  to- form  a  right! 
Judgment  of  Arts  and  Manners  If  to  fee.  and*  fed 
their  Symmetry  and  Proportion  £  there  are,  you 
mufl:  be  fenfible,  fo  many  Views  to  be  taken  1  in} 
and -fuch  Variety  of  Circumftances  to  be  compare 
ed  ;  1  that  it  is  impoflible  any  one^  can  arrive  at 
true  Refinement,  who  has  not  ftrong,  natural  Abi- 
lities. There  nialy,.  it  is  true*  ber  good;  Senfe, 
where  the  Exqtwfrtertefs  o£  Tafte-is  wanting::  but 
there  ean>  be  no  exqMifitei  Tafte  without,  good 
Senfe. 

That  Frame-  of  Mindy  therefore;  which  yon 
reprefent  as  labouring  under  all  the; Inconveniences 
of  nice  and  tender  Senfations,.  I  can  by  no  Means 
allow  to  have,  any  fair  Pretentions  to  the Chara&ter 
of  Genuine  Delicacy^  which  is  never  attended  with 
thofe  Confequeaces,  that  flow  from  an  Imbeeiliity 
of  Paffions. 

Were  I  to.allovrthtsv  retirmed \Sapbnmk&*  yet 
Delicacy  y  according:  tdl  your  own  Idea  of  itr  is 
certainly  liable  to  many  unhappy  Conferences* 
Let  me  merttiom  one"*,  which  I  thick,  fhoutd  ve- 
ry much;  abate:  a>  Manfs  Ardour  o£  obtaining  this 
Quality.  As  it  has  fuch. ana;  u  inviolable  Attach 
ment  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant  and  polite  ; 
Of  "  and 
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"  and  fuch  an  Abhorrence  of  Inelegance  and 
"  Coarfenefs  [b]  ;  it  mud  neceflarily  deprive  a 
Man  of  that  great  Satisfaction  in  Life,  the  Fre- 
quency of  focial  Enjoyment.  Seldom  will  he  be 
able  to  find  Company  adapted  to  his  Tafte  ;  his 
Expe&atious  run  high  ;  and  the  Fund  to  fupply 
them  is  extreme  fcanty.  How  few  are  there, 
who  ever  aim  at  fuch  Refinement  !  How  much 
fewer,  who  attain  it  !  The  Generality  of  Men 
muft  therefore  be  difagreeable  and  irkfome  to 
him :  ancf  he  will  very  rarely  meet  with  one, 
from  whofe  Society  he  can  receive  any  tolerable 
Degree  of  Entertainment. 

What  then  has  he  gained  by  this  faftidious 
Nicenefs  ?  He  has  refined  himfelf  into  a  Difin- 
clina,tion  to  be  pleafed  with  the  Intercourfes  of 
almofl:  all  around  him,  and  the  ordinary  Satisfacti- 
ons of  his  Being,  Forfaking  therefore,  his  own 
Kind,  he  refolves,  in  a  Fit  of  Spleen,  to  fequef- 
ter  himfelf  from  the  World,  as  being  too  delicate 
to  live  amongft  fuch  uncultivated  Mortals.  But 
in  vain  does  he  feek  Redrefs  from  Solitude  :  for, 
by  this  Eftrangement  from  human  Commerce, 
he  contracts,  by  Degrees,  fuch  an  inveterate  Pee- 
viflinefs  and  Severity,  as  imbitters  his  whole  Life, 
and  ends,  perhaps,  at  laft  in  a  fettled  Mifan- 
thropy. 

This,  Phikclesy  may  prove,  and  I  doubt  not, 
has  often  proved,  the  Confequence  of  cultivating 
fuch  a  Delicacy  of  Sentiment. 

[b]  Vide  p.  280.  fupra. 

Ani   - 
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And  is  this  a  defirable  State  ?  Is  it  any  Symp- 
tom of  a  found  Habit  r  On  the  contrary  ;  are 
not  thefe  the  fad  Indications  of  a  vitiated  and  dif- 
eafed  Conftitution  of  Mind  ? 

How  different  is  the  State  of  that  Man,  who  is 
not  over-nice  and  curiouvin  his  Demands  of  focial 
Intercourfe  !  As  he  has  not  raifed  his  Ideas  of  hu- 
man Nature  to  an  immoderate  Height,  he  is  con- 
tent to  take  Mankind  as  he  finds  them,  with  Al- 
lowances to  their  Foibles  and  Imperfections.  And, 
as  he  has  not  refined  his  Senfations  into  an  Inapti- 
tude of  being  pleafed,  he  can  fcarce  converfe  with 
any  of  his  Fellow-creatures,  without  fome  De- 
gree of  Entertainment. 

That  Refinement  then,  which  robs  a  Man  of 
thefe  ordinary  Satisfactions,  is  furely  rather  to  be 
avoided  than  purfued :  and  a  Temper  even  the 
moil  infenfible  to  every  Beauty  and  Grace,  is  far 
preferable  to  a  Difpofition  fo  hard  to  be  pleafed, 
and  which  can  be  fo  feldom  gratified. 

If  this  Delicacy  of  Tafte,  replied  Pbiiocles,  nar- 
rows the  Circle  of  our  Friendihips,  it  certainly 
renders  them  more  perfect.  An  Indifference  to 
the  Company  and  Converfation  of  the  many,  will 
add  Strength  and  Duration  to  our  particular  At- 
tachments. It  is  very  true,  a  Man  of  an  unre- 
fined Frame,  how  ftrong  foever  his  Senfe  may  be, 
is  not  nice  and  exa£t  in  fele&ing  his  Acquaintance : 
almoft  any  are  fufficient.to  anfwer  his  Demands. 
Such  a  Man  has  not  Senfations  fine  enough  to 
make  an  Election;  and  has  therefore  no  Friends, 
becaufe  he  has -no  Delicacy.  But  is  that  a  defin- 
able 
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able  State  of  Mind  which  excludes*,  ana  off  the 
greateft  Ornaments  and  Joys-of  human*  Life  h  It 
muft  be  owned -,  that  he  who  has  dige4Hedhis,Gb- 
fervationson  Mankind,  and  formed  his,  MmA,  to 
an  Excellence  andiElegance  of  Sentiment^  cannot 
take  any  great  Delight  in=  mixt  and  undiftinguLuV 
ed  Company  ;  and  will  therefore  be:  inclined  to 
\trak  his  Friendships  and  Acquaintance.  But  his 
Affections,,  beings  thus  circumfcribed  within  nar- 
row Bounds,  will  consequently  rife  to  an  higher 
Pitch,  than  if  tfiey  were  more  difFu fed.  This,  is 
fo  far  from  leflfeningi  that  it  increafes,  the  Ar- 
dour of  our  Enjoyments-:  and,  if  if.  dimiinifh  the 
Number,  it  heightens  the  Value  ofaux  Friends 
ifoi^Si 

I-  wi&not  denyy  that  the  Cultivation*  of  refined 
Sentiment  may  give  a  Man  a-  Difrehflv  to  the  ge- 
neral Turn-  of  Converfation.  Whenever  there*. 
ffere*hei  cannot  find  fuch-  Society  as  is  adapted  to 
his  Difpofition-,  why  mould  he  be  cenfured 
for  ftepping  alide  from  the  beaten  Track  of 
Life,  to  indulge  in  feparate  Thought,  and  the 
calm  EXelight^of  Self-enjoyment?  This  furely  is 
a'Meafure  rather  to  be  applauded  than  condemn*- 
ed  ;  and  what  every  fenfible  Man  would  purfue  in 
fticrr  a  Cafe-:  for, 


>■"  ■  ■'■■-* —  Wifdotit  s  felf 
Oft  fttiis  to  fwe-et-  retired' Solitude, 
Where,. -wkb>  her  heft  Nurje,  Contemplation, 
She  plume i  her  Feathers*  j  and  lets.  grow,  her  Wings  • 

Whkh, 
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Which>  in  the  various  Buflle.of.Refirt, 

Were  all  too  rufled,  and  Jometimes  impaired {c\. 

"Lerhim  not  remain  too  long  fequeflereb',  but 
return  in  proper  Time  to  mix  again  with  the 
World  ;  and  his  Condud  can  neither  be  deemed 
inconfiftent  with  facial  Affection,  nor  have  any 
ill  Effect  upon  his  Temper.  If  indeed  he  extend 
his  Love  of  Retirement  To  far,  as  abfolutely  to 
exclude  himfelf  from  Society,  I  cannot  undertake 
his  Vindication.  He  is  gone  beyond  the  Point  of 
Perfection,  -and  is  therefore  indelicate. 

Sophronius  attended  very  earneltly  to  thefe  Ob- 
fervations  of  his  Friend,  and  feemed,  by  his  Coun- 
tenance, to  bealmoft  convinced  in  this  Point. 

After  a"Paufe -Suppofe,  faid  he,  I    mould 

allow  your  Reafonings  tobejufl,  in  this  Particu- 
lar ;  and  that  the  Delicacy  of  Tafte  in  the  Choice 
of  Friends  may,  perhaps,  be  an  Happinefs  rather 
than  a  Misfortune  ;  yet  I  am  flill  doubtful,  whe- 
ther this  Quality  in  general  be  a  neceftary  At- 
tainment. For  after  all  that  you  have  laid,  or 
can  poffibly  urge  farther  on  this  Subje&,  -I  am 
perfuaded,  that  good  Senfe,  a  right  Mind,  and 
generous  Affection,  have  fuch  a  native  Comeli- 
nefs,  that  they  {land  in  Need  of  no  adventitious 
Ornaments,  but  like  Diamonds,  appear  to  Ml 
Advantage,  when  plain  fet. 

The  Diamond,  returned  Philocles,  was  polifh- 
ed,  before  it  was  fet.  And  whatever  Value  ;it 
might  have  in  its  rough  State ;  it  had  certainly  no 

[t ]  Milton's  Comus, 

Beauty, 
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Beauty,  till  it  came  from  the  Hands  of  the  judi- 
cious Artift.  Thus  it  is  with  Senfe  and  Virtue  ; 
they  are  Jewels  indeed,  even  when  rough  and 
unadorned:  but  furely  their  Merit  is  more  at- 
tractive, and  they  command  a  much  higher  EfH- 
mation,  when  they  are  fet  off  with  fuitable  Em- 
bellifhments. 

Hence  it  was  that  Socrates,  the  wifeft  and  beft 
of  all  the  Grecian  Sages,  tempered  the  Harfhnefs 
of  Precepts  with  an  Air  of  Pleafantry ;  well 
knowing,  that,  to  pleafe,  was  the  furefl:  Way  to 
perfuade*  He  therefore  ftript  Philofophy  of  her 
uncouth  Attire,  and  gave  her  a  more  graceful 
Mein. 

Our  chief  Bufinefs  in  Life  is  indeed  to  form 
juft  Sentiments,  in  order  to  produce  a  juft  Con- 
duct. Yet  fomething  (till  is  wanting  ;  fome  ad- 
ditional Grace,  to  make  Truth  and  Virtue  ope- 
rate with  full  Succefs,  both  with  Refpedt  to  our- 
felves  and  our  Fellow-creatures.  They  may,  it  is 
true,  procure  us  the  Efteem,  but  will  not  be  able 
to  gain  us  the  Love  of  Mankind,  without  an  H&f- 
pinefs  of  Manner. 

It  is  with  great  juftice  Sophronhis  fets  fo  high 
a  Value  on  the  generous  Affections :  but  valuable 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  yet,  if  they  be  not  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  Grace,  they  will  nei- 
ther have  the  Merit  nor  Efficacy  of  Benevolence 
attended  by  Delicacy. 

It  is  your  Humour  to  run  down  every  thing, 
that  tends  to  Refinement.  Yet,  from  many  In- 
ftances,  you  muff    allow  me  to  fay,  that  you  are 

not, 
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not,  in  Reality,  fo  great  an  Enemy  to  it,  as  you 
affecYto  appear.  No  Man  confers  a  Favour  with 
a  better  Grace.  Extend  your  Refinement  farther, 
and  you  will  find  it  no  lefs  ufeful  in  the  momen- 
tous Affairs  of  Life.  Truth  and  Virtue  are,  in 
thefe  Cafes,  what  Foundation  and  Strength  are  to 
an  Edifice  :  they  give  Solidity  and  Support.  But, 
if  Symmetry,  Proportion,  and  fuitable  Decorati- 
ons, be  not  added,  you  cannot  boad:  of  a  complete 
Structure. 

In  every  View,  Sopb'ronius,  it  is  evident,  I 
think,  that  the  Refinements  and  El  :  ic;es  of 
Life  not  only  render  Men  more  agreeable  and  ami- 
able to  one  another,  but  are  alfo  conducive  to  the 
greateft  and  highefl  Purpofes.  For  this  Reafon 
perhaps,  the  Author  of  our  Frame  has  made  us 
fufceptible  of  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination  ;  that 
we  might  be  the  more  readily  gained  6vej  to  the 
Interefts  of  yirtue  ;  when  we  thus  find,  that  the 
Way  to  her  lies  through  the  Paths  ©I  Pleifure. 

This  feems  to  be  the  excellent  Defign,  and  this 
i » ever  found  to  be  the  con  flan  t  Eric  nuine 

Delicacy.  When  it  confpires  with  Vir  :ec  up  In- 
fluence is  as  furelyfelt,  as  its  Loveliness  13  readily 
acknowledged :  like  mingled  Streams^  thzy  be- 
come more  forcible  by  being  united. 

Thus  it  is,  that  thefe  mutual  Frlen:.      :  inrrn 
and  ftrengthen  each  other's  IntereiL     Z         -y  al- 
lures Men  to   Virtue  ;  and  Virtue  afcerr: 
fupports  Delicacy.     The  Connexion  I 
is  ftrong  ;  the  Harmony  perfect  $  afcd  t: 
anfwerable. 
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But  do  we  hot  fee  many,  'returned  .Sopbrowus, 
diftinguifhed.for  the  Elegance  of  their  Tafte,  both 
in  Arts  and  Manners,  who,  at  the  fame  Time, 
are  infenfibletof  I  'moral  Beauty,  -a<nd  utter  Stran- 
rgers  to  the  -  Serifations  ©f  in-ward  Harmony  and 
(Proportion:? 

It  is  no  uncommon  Thing,  anfwered  >Phikcles9 
for  Men  to  live  at  Variance  with  themfelves,  and 
in  Contradiction  to  -their  -own  -Principles.  This 
mud  bethe  Cafe  of  thofe,  who  cultivate  the  exte- 
rior Embellishments  of  Life,,  whil ft  their  Minds 
i  lie  wafte  and  neglected  ;  For  what  is  that  Princi- 
-pte,  on  Which  they  ground  their  Entertainment 
and  Pleafure  of  refined  Tafte,  but  a  Senfe  of 
Symmetry,  Order,  and  Proportion -in  Nature'? 
They  cannot  then  but  be  fenfible,  that  there  ds 
fuch  a  Thing  as  Beauty  in  the  Mind,  'a*  well  as 
in  the  outward  Forms,  and  the  latter,  however 
valuable  in  itfelf,  yet,  when  compared  with  the 
former,  is  but  of  a  fubordinate  and  lower  Degree. 
It  is  poflible  that  the  Elegance  of  their  Fancy  in 
the  inferior  Kind  may  have  engroiTed  their  At- 
tention, and  -made  them  overlook  the  fuperior 
Worth  of  the  other;  efpecially  where  fome  un- 
fubdued  Paffions  concur  to  help  on  the  Miftake  ; 
or  the  Force  of  inveterate  Habit  has  taught  them 
to  flop  at  the  low  Attainment  of  fubaltern  Beau- 
ty. But  when  Fancy  is  fatiated,  and  Reafon  has 
Leifure  to  operate,  they  mufl,  in  the  philofophic 
Hour,  perceive  the  Abfurdity  of  admiring  Exte* 
rior  Symmetry,  without  recurring  to  the  Inte~ 
rior>  the  more  eflential  Beauty.  Whilit,  there- 
fore 
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fore  they  a&  in  Oppofition  to    thefe  Suggestions 
oftheMindy  they  muft unavoidably  be  unhappy. 
Xouf  ObfeFvation,  faid  Sopbronius,  brings    to 
my  M\n&  an  Afetion,  which  I  find   maintained 
by  many   of  the  celebrated  Ancients   and  Mo- 
derns ;  *fc  that    the   high   and  genuine   Tafte  (as 
. "  they  call  it}  of  the  polite  Arts  neve?  redded  in 
"  the  Bread  of  an  immoral  Man."     They  ima- 
gined it  Lmpofiible  for  one,  who  was  impure  vat 
feis  A&iqns,  to  be  refined  in  his  Senfations  :  fince, 
ia  their  E$imacioa,  the  fame  Faculties  and  Dif- 
pofitions,  which  would  lead  a  Man  to  difcern  and 
relifh  the  Charms  of  Arts,  would  neceffarily  in* 
cline  htm  to  tafte  and  admire  the  Delights  of  a  re- 
gular  Conduct  ;  betwixt  which,   they  thought, 
there  was  an  infeparable  Connexion.     But  this  is 
one  of  the  fanciful  Maxims  of  enthuftafiie  Genius ; 
and  Infiances  might  be  produced,  which  incon- 
tefkbly  demmifitrate  the  Fal$*ood  of  the  AfFer~ 
tion. 

When  you.  corifider,  replied  Vhilocles,  what  a 
ffcrong  Difpofition  there  is  in  Mankind,  to  vilify 
thofe,  whofe  extraordinary  Talents  lift  them  up 
to  the  Notice  and  Admiration  of  the  World,  you 
will  be  very  tender  in  giving  a  decifive  Sentence 
in  the  Cafe.  But  if  we  take  the  Objection  in  its 
ftrongeS:  Light,  will  a  few  Inftances  of  Deviation 
overthrow  a  general  Maxim  ?  Still  it  may  be 
true,  that  the  Study  of  the  fine  Arts  naturally 
leads  to  the  Love  of  Virtue.  When  a  Man  has 
given  himfelf  up  to  thefe  engaging  Speculations  ; 

they 
Vol,    I.  p 
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they  take  fuch  full  Pofieflion  of  the  Heart,  that 
he  is  not  at  Leifure  to  lend  an  Ear  to  the  Calls  of 
Ambition,  or  the  Demands  of  inordinate  Self- 
paffions.  And  as  thefe  grand  Inciters  of  Vice  are 
thus  happily  filenced,  he  is  more  likely  to  hearken 
to  the  Suggeftions  of  Virtue,  and  incline  more 
readily  to  every  Duty  of  Benevolence  and  focial 
Regard. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  the  beft  and  cooler! 
Judgment  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot 
but  be  of  Opinion,  it  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
Man  of  a  true  refined  Tafle  in  Arts  and  Litera- 
ture, is  not,  at  leaft,  an  honeft  Man.  He  may 
now  and  then,  perhaps,  be  betrayed  into  fome  lit- 
tle Slips  and  Miftakes  in  his  Conduct ;  but  th-efe 
Unwarineffes  do  not  darken  the  whole  Character, 
nor  give  any  jufl  Grounds  to  fix  upon  him  the 
Imputation  of  Immorality.  "  Such  fmall  Stains 
"  and  Blemifhes  (as  the  inimitable  Mr.  Addifon 
"  obferves)  die  away,  and  difappear,  amidfl  the 
"  Brightnefs  which  furrounds  him." 

But  the  Bell  has  rung  for  BreakfafL — Come, 
rood  Sophronius y~-\he  Ladies  will  grow  impatient, 
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